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PREFACE 
[Г їв with prateful acknowleds ment | that I dedicate this volume to шү friend and 
colleague, Professor C. C. Uhlenbeck, Ph.D., who, as my guru at the University of 
Amsterdam, was the first to introduce me to a knowlndge of the mysterious Naga 
world aa revealed in the archaic prose of the Pawrhyaparran, 

. In the summer of the year 190] a visit to the Kuli valley brought me face to face 
with people who still pay reverence to those very serpent-demons known from early Indian 
literature. In the course of my subsequent wanderings through the Western Himalayas, 
which in their remote valleys haye preserved so many ancient beliefs and customs, I had 
ample opportunity for collecting information regarding the worship of the Nagas, as it 
survives up to the present day, 

Other nations have known or still practise this form of animal worship. But it would 
be difficult to quote another instance in which it takes such a prominent place in literature 
folk-lore, and art, as it does in India. Nor would it be possible to name another country 
where the development of this cult can be studied during a period which may be estimated 
at no Jess than three millennia. During so vast a space of time the deified serpents have 
haunted the imagination of the people of Hind. But even more astonishing is the endless 
variety of aspect under which the Nagas appear in Indian literature and art. We meet, 
on the one hand, with the primitive type of the reptile endowed with the magio properties 
which we are wont to associate with the dragon of Western fable. On the other hand, the 
Naga frequently hus the character af a water-spirit. Aguin, he may be able to assume any 
form he chooses, and commonly appears in human shape. In Brahmanical legend he may 
become a pious sscetie, in Buddhist lore be may even develop into à self-denying saint 
Very often these various types appear strangely blended. 

In the present volume it has been my object to collect the legends relating to the 
Nagas which are found in the Brahmanical and Buddhist literature of India. We do not 
PORE E E OY ed EA TERETE | 
has escaped our notice, The three chief repositories of serpent-lore—the Mahabharata, 
the Jitaka Book, and the Rajatarangini—have, ic been fully utilized. But for the 
rest it is questionable whether much would have been gained by aiming at completeness. 
The stories here presented will certainly suffice to show the Nagas in that great 

As the story-tellers of ancient India were fond of indulging in repetition and detail, 
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tt appeared often unavoidable to curtail the narrative considerably, In doing so it has 
been our endeavour to retain something of the exotic flavour of the Eastern tale, and, 
in particular, to preserve any sch features as may be of interest for onr present subject. 
alterations as seemed to be called for either for the sake of philological accuracy or on 
account of the general style of the book. The sculptures reproduced in our plates have 
been partly selected for their sethetic or archeological interest, partly because they 
illustrate the legends contained in the text. 

My obligations for assistance rendered in various ways are numerous. For the 
supply of photographs to illustrate my book, Iam much indebted to Sir John Marshall, Kt., 
CILE., MA., Litt.D., Director-General of Archeology in Indis, and to the various officers 
of his Department: to Sir Aurel Stein, Kt, CLE, PhD.: to Mr. Ramāprasād 
Chanda, MA., Officer in charge of the Archological Section, Imperial Museum, 
Calcutta; to the Curators of the Provincial Museums at Lahore and Lucknow; to 
Mr. E- Narasimhüchár, late Director of Arehsological Researches, Mysore State: to 
Mr. F. D. E. Boech, FID., Director of tha Archmologieal Survey. of Netherlands-India - 
to M. Louis Finot, Directeur de l'École Française d'Extréme-Orient, Hanoi; to Mr. C. 
Stanley Clarke, Curator Indian Section, Vietoria and Albert Museum, South Kensington : 








to Mr. T. A. Joyce, of the British Museum; and to M. Delaporte, Conservateur, Musée du 
Among the persons who have helped me with information I wish to mention 
Mr. Dines Andersen, Ph D., Professor of Pali in the University of Copenhagen : 
Rev. T. Grahame Bailey, Ph.D.: Mr. J. JL. Duyvendak, Reader of Chinese in the 
University of Leyden: Bev. A. H. Francke, Ph.D.: Sir George Grierson, KOLE: 
Ph.D., Litt.D., LCS, (ret); Pandit Hirsnanda Süstri, M.A., M.O.L,, Superintendent for 
Epigraphy; Mr, Sten Konow, Ph.D., Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Kristinni , 
Pandit Nityinanda, Srinagar, Kaahmir ; Babu Prayig Dayal, Curator Provincial Museum, 
Lucknow ; M. J. Przyluski, Professeur à l'École des Langues Otientáles, Püris ; Mr. B. 
Sanjiva Rao, Principal Queen's College, Benares; Mr. H. A. Rose, LUOS, (rst): Mr, H. 
Lee Shuttleworth, LCS. iret.) + M. Philippe Stern, Musée Guimet, Paris. 
My special thanks are due to Mr Kuenen- Wicksteed, and to mj" friend, Bir Thomina 





W. Arnold, CLE., Litt.D., Professor of Arabic in the University of London, for their great 
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INTRODUCTION 


AMONG the many strange tales which the companions of the great Macedonian 
^' emmqueror brought home from the Land of the Five Rivers, those relating to serpents 
of gigantic size were not the least wonderful. Nearchos, the admiral of Alexander, according 
fo Dirabo, expresses liis апер ub Cio шіні and malignaney of the tribe of reptiles. 

“ They retreat from the plains to the villages which do not disappear under water at the 
time of the inundations, and fill the houses, On this account, the people raise their beds ton 
great height from the ground, and are sometimes compelled to abandon their homes, through 
се үр of these pesta in overwhelming numbers. In fact, were it not that a great 

oportion of the tribe suffered destruction by the waters, tho country would be reduced 
ds in. The minute size of some and the immense size of others are sources of danger ; 
the former because it is difficult to guard against their attacks, the latter by reason of their 
strength, for enakes are to be seen of sixteen cubits in Jangth.” 

‘Onesikratos, whom Strabo * somewhat unfairly calls " the master fabulist ns well as 
the master pilot of Alexander ", savs that the king of Abhisára (the hill tract south-west of 
Kashmir), as the envoys who came from him related, kept two serpents, one of which waa 
B) and the other 140 cubits in length. Other Greek writers mentioned that the natives used 
to hunt serpents among the Emddoi mountains and rear them in caves. 

JElian,! too, in his account of India refers to “ the bane of snakes”. He also speaks 
ofthe barba which serve as antidotes against the bite of any anake and refers to the curious 
belief that a snake, if it kills a man, cannot creep into ite underground home, “ the earth 
refi y to receive it, and casting it out from her household, banishing it, eo {о speak, 
from her bosom." 

Кечтин Жа айн mme ok ha cities in India," the same author" 
elates, and capturing others, he found in many of them, besides other animals, a snake 
E eere e ина. kept in a cave and worshipped with much devotion. 
The Indians accordingly with every kind of entreaty implored Alexander to let no one 
molest the animal, and һе consented to this. Now when the army waa marching past the 
cave, the snake heard the sound that arose (that kind of animal being very aharp both of 
hearing and sight), and hissed so loud and emitted such gusts of rage that every one wna 
terrified and quite confounded. It wns said to be seventy cubita long, and yet the whola of 


1. N, Soe es ee qute Westminster, (00), pp, GL ã. 
аиыз * ТЫМ, р, 140. тй, р. 


























it was not seen, but only ite head that projected from the cave. На eyes, moreover, are 
ане а ач ышкан не Et Ил, xcd, MANUI T ME 

Ske Creata, perhaps, milied too шшер он their Indian ТЫЙСА. E ccounts may on 
the whole be aceepted a8 based on fact. For our present purpose the last passage quoted 
from JElian is of special interest, as it testifies to the existence af real serpent worship— 
the oult of the live animal—in the Panjab daring the fourth century B.c. Now, whereas 
genuine ophidlatry prevaila up to the present day in Western and Southern India, jt is 
found in Northern India only in the form of certain survivals which will be discussed 
concluding chapter. The name under which the snakes are still worshipped in In 

the same by which we find the deified serpent regularly designated in ancient literature: 
Sanskrit naja > modern nag, 

Reganding the origin and significance of Naga worehip, there prevails a very marked 
diversity of opinion. The views expressed by James Fergusson in his large book, Tree 
and Serpent Worship (1888, Ind ed. 1873), have often been quoted, and have. no doubt, 
exercised considerable influence, but will hardly find any adherents among really competent 
scholars of the present generation. According to liim the Nagas were not originally serpents 
but serpent-worshippere—an aboriginal race of 'Turanian stock inhabiting Northern Indía, 
who were conquered by the warlike Aryana. Fergusson positively declares that neither 
the Aryans nor the Dravidians were serpent-worshippera, and, in order to maintain his 
thesis, he even asserts that “any traces of serpent-worship that may be found in the 
Vedas or earlier [pic] writings of the Aryans must either be interpolations of a later date or 
concessions to the superstitions of the subject moes “. Poddiiem, which eplaseddes paid 
worship, la. qualifiés. na Да more than's: reviesl-of the ШЕР su erstiti 
aboriginal races". Apart from these strange and baseless theories, Fergusson’s book 
contains a fair amount of useful information about ophiolatry, as practised nob only by 
utu Бешташ рискин Чё улыда 

ished German indologist, the late Professor Hermann Oldenberg, reckons 

the Nigas to belong to that clas of demoniacal beings which is best represented by the 
werewolves. They appear, indeed, often in human shape, as is aleo the case with wer- 
wolves, Higer man, aod awan-maitina. “ We cannot conclude our account of the mythic 
| world," Oldenberg suya! " without eer the relations which are believed 
See ois nical tak baker: tence. The conoention of a substantial unity 
! H. Oblenbeeg, Ihe Reliyion des Fala, Sait wd. (1917), p. 81. Tho puasugu aliniad to by Obdonherg occus, 


in the Pali canon al the Ванн acriptares ; it ie the story of the make thet wished to becom а li 
will be found in ouz Chapter 11; below, pp. 110 £, monks 
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between animal and man, which during the Vedic period ix met with only in certain 
survivals, finds an expression in the belief in beings like were-wolves. Presumably, the 
" tiger-men " belong to this class. and certainly do the Nigas, which seem to be men, but 
іп reality are snakes. According to an ancient; Buddhist text their serpent nature manifesta 
itself on two occasians, namely, during sexual intercourse and in sleep,” 

The belief in lycanthropic beings existed no doubt in anciont India, as is evident from 
‘Various passaged in the Rwy-veda, where they are designated by the general name of 
Yaütudhána and are often associated with Raikshasas. '" Warding off the Rakshas and 
Yütudhànas, the god [Savitar] stood, praised night after night" (R.V., i, 35, 10); Els: 
where Agni, the Fire-god, is invoked to destroy the Yatudhiinas with his flames.and with 
his arrows. Irom another interesting hymn (A.V, vii, 104), addressed to the gods Indra 
and Soma, it appears that the Yatudhanas are sorcerers and witches, who during the night 
Assume the shape of various animals, euch as owls, dogs, wolves, ei gles, and vultures, 
Snakes are not mentioned in this connexion. There seems, however, to exist a fundamental 
difference between beings of the were-wolf type and Nagas. The former are conceived as 
human beings, possessed of uncanny powers, but leading Gyeir existence in the society of 
men. The Nügus may occasionally assume human form, but they do not belong to the 
homan world. Theirs ia the Nigaloka. wherever that mysterious realm of snakes may be 
located. They are decidedly unhuman (a-mánusha), and in Buddhist writings they are 
frankly classed among animals. In the legends they usually exhibit a bewildering blending 
of human and serpentine properties, they may even act entirely as human creatures, yet 
there can be no doubt that their real nature and form are those of the serpent, In the Naga 
the animal element preponderates, at least, accor: Ing to the earlier conceptions, whereas 
the wore-wolves appear to be primarily conceived as human beings, Another point of 
difference is that the were-wolves are invariably dangerous and malignant; the Nügus 
on the contrary, though easily moved to anger, are worthy of being propitiated, as their 
activity is, on. the whole, beneficial to the welfare of man, especially in connexion with 
their power over the element of water. 

It js this association with the water, so conspicuous a feature in Indian serpent-lore, 
which induced another distir zmahed scholar, Hendrik Kern, to propound that the Nàgaa 
ure essentially water-spirifs! According to Kern, they are to be regarded as personified 
lightning—the serpents of the aky—which are transported to the lnkes and pools on earth 

Кеги, Over dey wermccdelijtem sarrprong der Mage-vercering, Bijde. tob da til, lands tn wllenleads 
ч лы ыты Ка, от Кал аа the раба) of soa oni] aie the aboriginal 


















formulated, is no doubt somewhat one-sided. It emphasizes at any rate a very important 
aspect of Naga worship, viz. the close relationship between the Nagas and the element 
which in a hot country like India is of such vital significance for human and animal 
existence. In many a legend the Nagas are said to haunt lakes and ponds and the sources 
of rivers. They are beneficial givers of tain, but, if roused to anger, they send down 

Dr, C.F, Oldham, Brigade-Surgeon of the Indian Army, has offered a totally different 
explanation of Nága-worship. In his opinion the Nagas were originally not demons, but 
people who claimed descent from the Suni and had the hooded serpent for à totem. 
Takshacila, the Taxila of the Greeks, he says, was the chief city of the Naga people in 
the north of India. Takshaka was one of their chiefs. “Tt was on his return from a raid 
into the country of Takshadili that Janamejaya, the Bharata raja of Indraprastha, at the 
instigation of the Brahman Uttanka, held his serpent sacrifice. The victims on this occasion 
were the Naga prisoners taken in the raid, who were burned alive, with Bralmanical rites, 
25 recorded in the Mahübharata," 

-—— Jr. Oldlham's interpretation of Nüga-worship has met with very little support? 
In the absence of historical deta, such an explanation is hound to bear a strongly subjective 
. stamp. For oar knowledge of the history of King Parikshit and King Janamejaya m sources 
aro available, but the highly fantastic angas preserved in the Mahābhārata. Tt ie possible, 
even probable, that those sagas are ultimately based on historical fact, but an attempt to 
make out what that historical basis has been is likely to produce resulta as fantastis as 
It in certainly worthy of note that some Nügn-kings (for the serpent demons, too, are 
‘monarehical, like most other classes of beings) bear names which are identical with those of 
certain royal personages in the Epic. Both in Bmhmanieal and Buddhist literature frequent 
mention is made of a Nügarája named Dhritarishtra. It will be hardly necesaury to point 
out that the same name is borne by the father of the hundred Kaurava princes who are the 
opponents of the five Pandavas: Another Naga-king who figures in the Great Epio is 

1. P, Oldham, The Sus cud the Serpend (Lemihin, 1965), pp. 30 f, and 87 f. Previonsiy the same аа ог 
һай published « paper inthe Juwrnal of thy Royal dowatic Society for Це ртаг ИКИ, pp. 461 1. 

* Professor EW. Hopkina, pee Mythology, -p. 23, appear alo to be inclined to explain the Nig cm a 
authenzerutis hasis, “ Garwhas and Tiral raa," ha mays, “may concerably hare heen huntan chieftaina of the 
Western cout, thoagh they tcareely present as rong « claim to eubemeriatic interpretation es do their тайата] 
Това Аба Маала" CI aho p. +A, footnote. | 

* [t must, howwrrr, be obeerred that the palronyutic ce metromymie af hê serpent aleman Thritarishtea, 


dà Aisirsta, a namo by which he in lrrquenily desigated, when Dhriariehtra, the blind Ling of ee 
жаса, ія tha aon of Vylas y Ambik£, ie widow of Vichitravirys, | 
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called Kauravya, which means“ the scien of the Kuru race”, Other roval names applied 
to Nagas are Dhanafijaya and Ambarisha ; the former is a regular epithet of the Pandava 
hero Arjuna, and the latter name is borne by a king of the race of Tkshvüku, who figures in 
the nd of Sunah sepa according to the version found in the Ramayana. Tn. the 
Tandya-mahabritkmana (xxv, 15) tliere is à passage in which a Någa Janamejaya together 
with other Napas ia. said to have performed a sacrifice. The name "Janamejaya " occurs 
also nt the end of a list of Nagas in the MahábAarata (Sabhá-yp., ix, 10); We may add the 
instance of Nala, well-known as the hero of a famous episode in the Great Epic, but also 
mentioned in the Ceylonese chronicle Afahanerisa as a Nagaraja residing in Manjerika. 

It we might assume that in ancient India deceased rulers were sometimes worshipped 
in the farm of snakes (a supposition which in itself seers quite plausible}, this would кн 
again à new aspect of serpent-worship, We possess, however, no proot either arclueolag 
or literary of such à custom, There certainly are legends about kings who were ‘changed 
into snakes in consequence of a curse and as a punishment of ther evil deeds, A well- 
Enown example is the story of Nahueha, an ancient king, who, after having been mised to 
the throne of Indra, in his presumption insulted the'seven Sages, and, being cursed by 
Agastya, wae doomed to live as a anake for ten thousand years! The Rajotarafupini 
(i, 153-67) relates of a mighty monarch of Kashmir, Damodara by name, who wished to 
bring water to the plateau which still is known ax Damdar Udar. Once hungry Brahmins 
came to him and begged for food, but the king ssid: “Ido not give food until I have 
bathed, Take yourselves off (sarpata).” Then they eursed him : " Be thou a anake (sarpa)." 
And the chronicler adds: “ Even to this day people recognize him. by the steam of his 
breath, which the ourse hnas mado hot, as be rushes about in search of water for and wide 
on thè Damdar Ugar.” * 

From the above it is evident that there exists a great divergence of opinion amongs 
echolars with regard to the character of the Indian serpent-demons. Yet it might be said 
that each of the authorities quoted is right in a certain sense. "The mistake common to 
them all ia that of taking one special feature of serpent-worship and making it the basis of 
interpretation, Now it is impossible to solve the problem in such n one-sided manner, 
The French scholur, Anguste Barth, has rightly laid stress on the complicated character 














' Abhough the name of Nahusha occurs in liste of Nigos, he is usually represented аз & large serpent of 
the: bes Буро (ајр) His story is told at greet longth in the Makthhirets (Udyoye-p., 2—xvili; cl. alo 
Fasa-p., eizxvii-elszxi) The legem! kas been explained ase solar myth by J. 5. Speyer, Ге Му де едда. 
Actes dv visite compre international des Orientaits, irmis en 1883 d Leide.— Partie iil, section 2, pp. 81 f£ 

галай. бтп, vol. i, pp. 20 C. Tho popular iezend of King Dümodarn, as Siz Aurel Stain observes, 
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of Indian anake-worship. After a general survey of the Nàgaa, he says! : " These brief 
indications are enough to show that the serpent religions of India form a complex whole, 
Senet e DT nin Tas EE worship of deprecation, We can. 
aistingmish im it: (1) the direct они of the animal, the moat formidable and 
NEL Ge E Gil ie condos ol mon men; (2) & worship of the deities of the waters, springs, 
antl rivera, symbolized by the waving form of the serpent; (3) conceptions of the same. 
kind na that of the Vedio Ahi, and connected closely with the great myth of the storm and 
the struggle of light with darkness." 

Professor Montz Winternitz,! of Prague, likewise emphasizes the many-sid 
of Indian enake-worship іш tho course of a very able and extensive artidle which certainly 
may be regarded a5 the most important contribution to our knowledge of the subject. 

Before commencing our account of the historical development and various aspects of 
Sen snake-worthip, there is one point more to be considered. Several writers, like 

sem.” Lave put forward the opinion that Indian snske-worship was un-Aryan in 
ite origin АЕ бб them the Arvans adopted it from the Dasyus, the dark-skinned 
aborigines of the Peninsula, One of the chief arguments addnced in support of thia view ia 
the fact ssh ths ts а-да, the earliest of the four Vedas, no Wei AMES ree 
is made. It should, however, be remembered that the /tig-veda-samhità is a collecti 

















In the Yajur-veda and especially in the Atharta-reda serpent-worship is referred to 
unambiguoualy. The same is true of later Vedic literature. 

In this connexion it should also be noted that the mythic snake-kings besr personal 
names which almost invariably are nol Dravidian, but purely Aryan.® The very word 
nage, by which the serpent demons nre generally designated, is supposed to bo related with 
the English word "anake ", and consequently is Indo-Germanie in its origin. 

H we wish to explain serpent worship, we must start from the animal itself, which 


1 Anguste Barth, The Religions of Jedia (1832), pp. 265 f. ; Oesveres, vol. 1 (1914), p. 254 

t Morits Winternitz, Der Narpaheli, ein ullindischer Schlangeuculi, Mitteil. der aniipol, Gesellschaft 
in Wee, vol xti (1558), gp. 25 f. and 250 tf. 

* Vide alau T. vun Scbrider, ladiess Literater vnd Kaltor ia Mitoricler EwhricHung (1887). p. 377, But 
eL NL Winternlis, op. elt. pp. 202 i. 

* H. Oldenbery, Dre Literatur des atten fadien (1900), gms " Leben und Deeken der alien Inder 
wplegzlte mioh m dimer Liedorraaw nur urrollst&odur wwirz | 

: М.Ј. -Przyhusk| informs me that is his opinion the peux be- fone inthe Nga names Кода, Fukang, 
ett mema lû pinê to u possible connexion wiih non-Aryan langtiages The sams erholar is inclined to алыгы 
an Austro-Asistic origin to the name Kortofo, apparently meaning " the Creetod Cine “. 

* Monier Williaza, Medigiome TkoreyAd mad Life n odia (1883), p, 315, 
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апт п primitive population is eo apt to be regarded asa demonic being endowed with 

iagi! power. The snake is unlike other animals, owing to ita peculiar shape and its swift 
and mysterious gliding motion without the aid of either feet-or wings. In addition to these 
mont conspicuous properties the snake possesses other strange features such as the power of 
fascination of ite eye, its forked tongue (of which the Mahabharata offers a mythic 
explanation), and the periodical casting ofita skin whioh is referred to im Vedio literature. 
The serpent is, indeed, the uncanniest of all animals. Above all things it is the deadly 
poison of certain snakes that causes the whale species to be looked upon es demoniacal 
beings which are to be dreaded and to be propitiated. There ix an Indian proverb which 
says: “ Even 4 great man is not worshipped, as long aa he has not caused some calamity : 
men worship the Nagas, but not Garuda, the slaver of Nügas.'' 1 

From modern statistics it is evident how great a mortality is caused by snakes among 
the native population of India. In the year 1919 more than 20,000 persons fell victims to 
snakes, whereas only 2,637 were killed by other animale. We may safely assume that at 
a time when а large part of the country waa still covered with jungle the snake danger was 
even much greater than it is now. It will, therefore, cause no surprise thnt among "' The 
Eight Dangers” enumerated in Buddhist writings we find “the danger from the 
disturbance of Nügas"" (Nagu-samkxhobha-hhaya).* 

Although we may safely assume thnt Indian ophiolutry had ita first cause ip the dread 
inspired by the poisonous reptiles, we find in the earliest sources the real serpents mentioned 
io by side with mythie snakes which hannt not ouly the earth, but also the sky and 
the upper region. To the native mind these imaginary monsters possessed no doubt as 
much reality, as the creeping things of the earth which constantly endangered their lives. 

In this connexion let me quate the blowing paranje fom tis Yayurveda* 

“ Homage be to the snakes whichsoever move along the earth. Which are in the sky 
and in heaven, homage be to those snakes, Which are the arrows of sorcerers and of tree- 
spirita, anil which iie in holes, homage be to those snakes. Which are in tho brightness of 

















heaven, which are in the raya of the sun, which bave made their abodes in the waters, homage 


be to those snakes." 
It is especially the Atharve-teda in which numerous interesting references to the Ее 
осспт. It is well known that this Veda consists largely of magical spells, Several of them 


, Otto v. Bühtliusk. Imisehe Sprüche * (04870); voL i, p. 7, Xo, 39, 

© Lotiferisiera (ed. Lefimann), p. 442. The turm Kiga amy almo ће taken ini tlie senes o[ " an elephant ". 
In jdastk- represeiiations cf " the Eiiht Dangers " both the snake and the elephant are shown. CL. Burgen, 
Віны Сане Templa ((R83), p. 51, pl xxiii, Sz. 3. It deserves votive that in the list of the Lolizriafars the 
Nigra aro mentioned betwren Doran ard Vakshes, so that evidently anake-derons are mrant 

в Mialimipak ii, 7, là, ed. L. run Schróder, v3. |, p. 97. 
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are charms resorted to in order to avert the danger of snakes. ‘The method followed is 
twofold. On the one hand, the object is to propitiate the snake-demons and to solicit 
their protection against their own tribe, On the other hand, charms are wielded against 
the snakes in order to counteract their magical power and, if possible, to destroy them. 
Very expressive is 4.¥,, ті, 561:— 

" Let not the snake, O gods, slay us with our offspring, with our men; what ix shut 
together may it not unclose *; what is open may it not shut together ; homage to the 

Homage be to Asita, homage to Tiraéchiráji, homage to Svaja [and] Babhru, homage 
to the goid-people. 

I emite thy teeth together with tooth, thy [two] jaws together with jaw, thy tongue 
together with tongue, thy mouth, O snake, with mouth.” 

‘The four terms asifa (“ black ^) tiraáchiráji (" eross-lined "), seaja. (^ adder " 1, 
and bahhru (" brown "), which oceur in verse 2. are commonly explained as dennting certain 
extant species of snakes.’ I feel inclined, however, to take tham in the sense of personal 
names of snake-demons which apparently are associated with the four quarters of the sky, 
In the Atharea-veda such a group of four is often invoked, although under different names. 

In. A. V., vii, 56, 1, we read of four serpents called Tiragchiraii, Аға, Рибака, апа 
Katksparvan. In A.V. v, 12, 5-6, we have first the names Kairata, Prishna, Upatrinya, 
and Babhrn, nnd subsequently Asita, Taimàta, Babhru, and Apodaka.. A. Fax 4,13, gives 
four similar names, Tiradchirāji, Pridiku, Svitra, and Akita, but here they are used in the 
plural 
"That the fonr serpente mentioned under somewhat varying names in the verses 
quoted were connected with the four quarters we conclude fram the two hymns, A.V., iii, 
26 and 27. Both these hymns contain « homage to the gods of the quarters, but it iz 
significant that the first of the two is also used as a serpent-incantation. In this hymn each 
quarter is represented by a group of gods—perhaps it would be better to speak of spirits— 
which are indicated of “ missiles" (hef, " impetuous, eager ones bi (aigu), dá radiant 
ones" (rmairüja), " piercers " (pravidhyunt), " smearers " or * lickers " (nilimpa), and 
" helpers" (acaseant). Ralph Griffith was undoubtedly tight in explaining this hymn as 
a charm to win the favour of the Serpents of all the regions under heaven. This becomes 
perfectly clear when we compare hymn 27, which we quote in full — 














2 08 Whiteny'’s translation, Harvard Oriental Berics, vol vii, (iret ball, p, 323, aoc Ralph Grimeh's 
a Aceonding to the eommentater, the expression " apen " ап ©“ аһ“ refer to the enake's jaws, 
* Heinrich Zimmer, Altimiischis Lehtn, pp. 94 f. 
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1. Ease quarter ; Agni the regent (adAipati) ; Asita the warden (rakshtar) ; the 
 Adityus the arrows ; homage to these regents, homage to the wardens, homage to the 
arrows, eta. 
3. Southern quarter: Indra the regent; Tiradchiraji the warden, the Pitaras the 
arrows: homage, eto. 
3. Western quarter: Varuna the regent, Pridiku the warden, nourishment the arrows + 
homage, ete, 


4. Northern quarter; Soma the regent, Svaja the warden, the thunderbolt the 


arrows: homage, etc. 
5. HAN ee Vishnu the regent, Kalmishagriva the warden, the herbs the 


6. Upward a Grihaspati the regent, буйта the warden; rain the arrows: 





In this hymn we find the well-known conception of a group of divinities, here six 
in number, which are regarded as dikpülas or guardians of the several quarters of the 
Universe. But it will be noticed that these ditpalas have not yet been stereotyped into the 
fixed group of four or eight lakepdlas of later Hindu mythology. Now, side hy side with 
each of the divine regente another supernatural being is invoked as the warden or protector 
of the region in question. That these secondary guardians are divine serpents is evident 
from their names, which to some extent agree with that group of four serpents met with in 
various passages of the Atharna-reda. We may surmise that the idea of four or кте 
guarding the corners of the world is more primitive than that of the anthropomorp 
lokapülas. Quite possibly both the system of the guardian-gods and that of the ree 
of the quarters (dià-nága) are ultimately derived from the notion of the dragons oí the sky 
which must have been still alive in the early period when the hymns of the /harea-reda 
were composed, 

In this connoxidn we may also quote a hymn of the Black Yejureeda,* in which like- 








‘wise the six regions are associated with aix divine regents and with an equal number of 
‘dragons, the names of which are identical with those of 44K, ii, 27. The order in whieh 


they are given slightly differs; and Vishnu me regent of the " fixed " quarter has been 
substituted by Yama, the King of the Dead. The ¿scond half of the Yajurvedic hymn agrees 


in substance with 4. V., iii, 26; here, too, the various quarters af the sky are denoted as 


the abodes of certain classes of spirita which bear obscure names similar to those used in 


* E. W. Hopkins. Zpie Methology, pp. 140 E 
* T'ajttíriya-zumáità (ml. À, Waber, [udishe Studien, vole, xi-xii, v, 5, 10; tranal, by Winternite, op, eit., 
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ihe Atharva. In connexion with the first half of the hymn in question there can be little 
doubt that these mysterious terms are used to indicate the tribes of serpents, of which the 
dragons of the sky are the overlords. 

n Buddhist literature, too, we meet with a ennke-charm or paritta of a very early date, 
in whick four tribes of serpent-kings (ahirüja-Fuláni) are mentioned.* Tt runs na follows :— 

Virüpakkhehs me ettam, snéttam Evdpathehi mz, Chhabyapulteli: me mettam, metiam 
Капи таран cha, * I love Virüpakkhas, the Erüpatlias I love, I love Clihabyaputtas, 
| üugotamnaLas I love." 

Now it ia noteworthy that Virüpalkhs and Erapatha are not only the names of two 
Nagarajas, but in Buddhist mythology they figure also aa the lokepéilaa of the Western and 
Eastern region: respectively. 

Another interesting parallel is afforded by two later Baddhiet texta, the Lalitavistara 
and the Malfvasty2 both composed in Sanskrit. ‘The twenty-fourth chapter of the former 
work is devoted to the meeting of the Buddha with the two merchants, Trapusha und 
Bhallika, who offer him his first meal after the Bodhi. The chapter concludes with a 











benedictory hymn, in which the protection of the four quarters is invoked upon travelling: 


traders, Now here each quarter is represented by a group of seven. mukshatras, by one of 


the Buddhist iokopalos side by side with one of the following four Bralhmanical lokdpalas : 


Siirya, Yama, Varuna, and Mapibliadra.. The Buddhist lobapálas are the well-known four 
'Greab Kings" or Maharijas of Buddhist mythology: Dhritarishtm, Vir 





Virtpiksha, and Kuvera. The resemblance between this henedintory hymn amd the 


ancient hymn of the Atharva-veda (ili, 27), quoted above, is very striking, The moat 
remarkable point certainly is that here the ancient dragons ol He а, have: been 
replaced by the four Mahirajas. ‘Two of the latter, moreover, are designated by names 
which wero originally borne by serpent-kings, ua appears from the ancient paria 
preserved in the Pali Canon. 

Inthe charm from the Zditharva-veda | v1, 56), quoted above, the snakes are twice invoked 
under the name of deesjema, lit. 'god-people'. Elsewhere (A.F. vii 8, 10) they 
are named together with Gandharvns. and Apsarases, Devas, Yakshas, or gnomes 
(pusyajana), and Manes (jilaras), In another hymn (A. F., si, 9, 24) we meet with a similar 


enumeration of supernatural beings, comprising also tree-apiits (ranaspati and winarpatya) 
and herbe jorhadhi and virih). 





4 Challowegya, y, 6; Oblenberg, Vinaya Pijatam, vol. ii, p, 110: S88 ті, хк, р Тб; Јан (еа. 
Fauabill), vol. 0, p 145, va. 101: The Jato, vol. ii (tranal. by Rouseh p. 10), The English translator, tos 
‘takes the words Pirdipabbég, ete. as uulicating kinds of апай, Ct. also The Bower Mamuript, ed. It. Hoernle 
(Салта, Пот). рат ті. 


a Lali (el Leimann), pp. 387-01 ; tranal, Foor, pp 322-5; Mohårasta, vol Hi pp. 305-10, 
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The Grihyasitras contain an account of the ‘Sarpabali’, the annual rite which has 
the twofold purpose of honouring and warding-off the anukes. As the subject has been 
dealt with at great length by Professor Winternitz, we may refer the reader to hia able 
article." 

Here it will sulfice to state that the whole observance takes no less than four months, 
It is initiated on the full-moon of Sravays, the first month of the rainy season, and concluded 
on the full-moon of Márga£irsha, the first month of winter. During this period people 
sleep on bedsteads raised from the ground in order to protect themselves against their 
dangerous visitors. This custom,-as we have seen above, was duly noted by Nearchas, 
The concluding ceremony is, therefore, designated by the Sanskrit word pratyartrohana, 
meaning. "the descending or moving downwards". 

In the course of the observante à certain number of verses are to be recited, including 
6he gajus from the Maitrayant-samhita, which ww have quoted above, verses addressed to 
the serpent-kings, und alèio а verse іш which ‘the White One’ ia invoked. This term 
danctes the mythical white horse whichis frequently mentioned in the Rigveda: it was 
presented by tho Avita to Fedu and, therefore, bears the name of Paidva: it is supposed 
to trampls the serpents under its feet, According to Winternits,* it is the Solar Horse. 

In the (riiyasiitras the divine ennkee are, on the one hand; divided into three groups 
pertaining to earth, sky, and heaven, to which sometimes those of the quarters are added 
asa fourth group. But, on the other hand, we find also the division according to the four 
quarters discussed above. In both cases the object evidently їз to include all the sorpents 
of the whole Universe. 

SI NU bo S DAS Ызы лә Ток аерыр d 
it is the rainy season. This circumstance is not very difficult to explain. It is during the 
RENS, Gratia Rite bur аде Мау sha wad, soek a refuge in the dwellings 
of men. At that time of the year the danger of snakes is greatest. 

Does not this observation also help us to understand the close relationship which 
popular belief has established between the snake and the water ! As we have seen above, 
Barth and Kern assume that it is the capricious shape of the clouds and the winding course 
of rivers and rivuleta which would have léd the popular imagination to identify them with 
вегрепїз. Све таасан Soe piy E E pO tit which can be 
exemplified by means of passages from Sanskrit literature. But the popular belief 
in question is perhaps to be accounted lor uot 10 mash fig secl pookiséd conpeptions ai 

5: Der Sarpábali, ein ќай Schlangencull. Шей, der Authropoliglechen Geacilechas in. Wien, vol. xvn 

* Op vit, pp. 30 f. 
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from a quasi-rational relation which the primitive mind is wont to establish between two. 


phenomena simultaneously observed. From the fact that the snakes requlirly make their 
appearance at the commencement of the rainy season it may have been conchided that the 
advent of the rains was due to the magical power of those reptiles. 

The great variety of words by which the snake is indicated in Indian literature bears 
also witness to the dread inspired by the silent creeping creature, the very mentioning of 
whose name was supposed to bring about its dangerous presente, We may note in the first 
place the curious expressions, ' the toothed rope" (dateati rajjuh).and ‘the putrid rope" 
Apsitiraju), which occur in the Atharva-reda and for which it would not be difficult to find 
parallels in various languages. Tt is curious that similar terms have remnined in vogue in 
India up to the present day. " Snakes," Mr. Crooke observes,* “ sliould, of course, һе 
addressed euphemistically as ‘maternal uncle’ or * rope", and if a snake bites you, you 
should never mention its name, but sav * A rope has touched me*." There can be little 
doubt that the use of these expressions is due to taboo notions. In Pali we find the snake 
denoted by the worde digka, ‘long,’ and dighajalika ('of the long sort'), which must 
have s similar origin." As regards the numerous synonyms found in epical and classical 
literature, ît îa no possible to decide in each case whether the word is due to taboo or may 
be regarded as a poetical conception. But we may safely assume that very often taboo 

Several of those synonyms have reference to peculiar qualities either observed in the 
snake or merely ascribed to it by popular belief. For, apart from those strange properties 
actually observed in the animal, it will be seen that it has become the object of quite a 
eycle of still stranger superstitions not only in India but all over the word. In Europe 
this serpent lore is very prominent in mediaeval literature, especially in books dealing with 








Tho way of a serpent upon a rock was one of the four things which were too wonderful 


for King Solomou (Prov, xxx, 19), “ The serpent alone of all animals,” Eusebius wrote, 
" without legs or arms or any of the usual appliances for locomotion, still moves with 


2 4.F.. iv, 2; Bloomfield, 5... vol. ziii, p. 147, "the biting rope " ; of p. 908, and Я.У. vili Aa 
Bloonieid, pp. rit, pp. 117 &nd 582, * the rotten rope." Ct, Jat, vol. i, s. Hà, 1 22, piti Ету 
nikklamivd eko supse. CL The Bower Manuscript, p. 298, footnote 1. 

t Folk-lore of Northern fudia, vol, ti, pp. 142 f, 


li rzherpri здү тыд erg ed,” is found in some bodes, but not i literature, 








singular eelerity," In ancient India this peonliarity found expression in a number of 
synonyms by which the snake is designated in Sanskrit literature! 

The popular belief, however, that thie most obvious ohecrvalion se merely ‘the: resuls 
of delusion, and that, in other words, the snake is in possession of legs which are only visible 
to those of his own kind, is certainly typically Indian, It ia not only implied by the term 
таараа) {оппа in indigenous lexicons, but also by the proverb which says: “ Only 
a snake can see 3 snake's legs.” = 

Tn the same manner the absence of external organs of hearing led to the strange 
conception that the snake could hear by means of hie eyes; hence the term chaksiwh- 
iravas (' hearing-by-sight ', * using its eyes for ears ') applied to the snake. 

The enrious way in which the snake protrudes his tongue as if licking up the air may 
have Jed to the belief that the creature wad content to feed on the wind. Hence the 
snake is not only called 'licker' (lehha, leliháma) and *double-tongüe' (феа, 
dejrasana), butalso *wind-eater’ (vdyullaksha, vatasin, pavanüsin, pavanabhuj, amlüsana, 
dvasandéana, marutáiana) The poet Bhartrihari * eys that the Creator has ordained the 








wind as food for the gnakes : like frugalitv, therefore, is recommended to the wise; The 


snake thus comes to bè regarded as the paragon of asceticism, as is exemplified m the story 
of the virtuous Naga Padmanibha which is told in the. Mahaábhárata.* 

In mediaeval Europe the curious habit in question was associated in particular with 
Seamer which animal the naturalists of the Middle Ages regularly clase among the 
serpenta'. It was supposed that the mole lived on earth, the salamander on fire, tha 
E water, and the chameleon on air. 

When Hamlet is asked bv the king: “ How fares our cousin Hamlet ? " he answers : 
" Excellent, 1' faith, o£ the cameleon's dish : Teat the nir, promise-crammed : You cannot 
feed capons so." 


asting of the skin is another peculiarity of the snake which in India, like other 








= ! The Ameratods (i; 8, 6-9) contains no lass than trenty-tive synonyms for a sunke, including the words 
Айм]ауа, biaprmge, bhujenygame, bogie, pannaya, anaga, and fikeaga, which all have reference to the animal's 
peculiar way of moving. Moet of these words are frequently met with in lteruture. Besides we have urcgamua 
(Swporn., xv, 3) and urunga | lig, P., x, 16, 23), also cniris aml &uadalin. 

з МБА, Хар. cni, 13, and Hüm., Swndarg-k, Hil, 9. The word güdAepida occum Hiübg, L 
verse 13. 

* Fairüpys-dut., 08 (eL P. r. Bohlen, p. TOL CI. Packs! (ed. Rosegarisn), n. 130, vx, 101, Sütrülattdrg 
(ed. Huber], p. 64. 

* Ot. below, pp- 4 t 

* Ksrtlinlornaus Anplicrs says: Dicitur aubem exmeleaon vivere solo &ere sicnt talpa ez terra et allie er 
aus 2 вајаташіга ex igne 
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countries of the world, has drawn attention and is rellected in folk-lore, Ina verse of the 


queda (ix, B6, 44) the gushing stream of strained Sama is compared to a serpent creeping 
outof his slough. From a hymn af the ағара ia evident that the sloughs are 
carefully collected on account of the magical powers ascribed to them, The opening verse. 


Ág rendered by Ralph Griffith as follows -— 

" There on the bank those Vipers Lie, thrice-seven, having cast. their skina į 

Now we with their discarded sloughs bind close and cover upthe eyes of the malicious 
highway thief." 

Apparently the-anake's skin is "upposed to procure invisibility, According to 
Kautilva’s Arthasistra (xiv, ch. ii), the skin of a snake filled with the ashes of a man 
bitten bya make will cause beasts to be invisible, 

e actin of casting it skin suggested longevity or even immottality in the snake, 
en wes which can also be traced in ancient India. Тһе Газу (xxv, 15) 
refers to a serpent sacrifice, celéliratad by the anakes who thereby have gained a footing 
in the world. ‘The officiating priests who are enumerated include some prominent 
Naganijas, namely Dhritarishtra-Airivata and "Takshaka, but alg, as we have noticed 
above, Janamejaya. The taxt then says; “ By this sacrifice, 


conquered death; death is conquered by those who will perform this sacrifice. Thetefors 
(they cast off their old skin, and, having cast the same, they creep out of it. The shakes are 
Adityas; like unto the splendour of the Adityas is the splendour of these who perform thin 
| T ifi "8 FF 





The casting of a snake's skin is a favourite simile found in Vedic and epic litera! 
This especially applied to the freeing one's self from evil and to the liberation from mundane 
existence 


We read in à Brahmana text! " Thay [the gods] smote away evil: in accordance 
with their smiting away the serpents amote away evil ; having smitten away evil, they lay 
aside their old worn-out skin and contine with ^ new one. He smiteth aay evil who 


oralimman ia pure light." In the Great Epic 3 it i^ said z “ Lika a FUF deer droppeth ita 





be that is liberated relinquisheth evil.” 
Medical properties are ascribed to the skins of binek snakes, but alio to other parts 
Y Ailareya-hr, vi, 17 Keith'a tranal, р. 729, 


palzu-eg., iv, 4, 7. CL also Fede, v, 5, amd Жашай. Br.. xvii, 7 ; Kelik ра 
* Juliaa Jolly, Midicin (Grwadrias der imdo-wrischen Philologia und Alteetematands), n. pz. 
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of the serpent. "' Eating a serpent’ flesh, or anointing with its fat. or applying part of its 
body to the wound, was a remedy against anake-bite amang Greeks, Romans; Arabs, 
Jews, American Indians, Abipones, Thongs, and other races, and is also found in falk- 
medicine in many lands still—an example of the principle that like cures like.” ! 

Wheteas, on-the one hand. the mere exhalation of the venomons serpent is supposed 
to cause blindness, we have, on the other hand, a fable of the Patchatantra to exemplify 
lowa blind man recovers his aight by the vapour issuing from pieces of a poisonous snake 








08 1 mysterio property possessed by certain species of snakes— 
Sh power of inicting а sudden and almost instantancoma death—has also given rise: to 
many superstitions. The destructive action of the poison resembles that of the all- 
devouring fire. Henco the snake belongs to those beings which are believed to possess 
in a high degree that magical energy which is indicated by the Sanskrit word tejas 
(= “heat, fire'),* The fire-like action ascribed to the Nüga's poison is exemplified by 
many a story included in the present volume, The Хара Takahaka by his fiery bite reduces 
& banyan-tree to ashes and sets King Parikshit’s one-pillared hall on firo.4 According to an 
ancient legend preserved in the Pali Canon, the Buddha and the Naga of Urovilva combat 
each ether by means of their fire‘, until in the end the tejas of the former proves to ha 
tha mora powerful. The pool of the Yamnuná infested by the Naga Kaliya is desorihed ав 
overcast with a dense smoke caused by the poison-born fire, the surface of the water being 
hot with venomows flames. Even the birds of the sky did not approach it, and when 
grass fell in ita water it was burnt by its heat," 
The fatal action of the snake's poison was exagnernted into the belief that the Мара 








* Paürh., v, story I (Bombay el, 1895, E[E.&. Na. 1l, p. 87), 

* Shales are maid to be atli, Bohtlingk, Ind. Spr., 3778 (1618) and 0002 (5109), CE. J 8L, vol. H, p. 298, 
L 14. 

* See below, pp. 47 f, * Bee below, pp. 107 f. 

* Beluw, pp. 87 f. 

* J4-, vol. ii, p. 268, 1, 24 (transl. p. 266) ; vnl. til, p. 18, i, 22 (tranal. p. 117, p. 270. xi, 8-7 (tramal p. 175), 
258 p- 413, 1, a (tramil, pi 351); vol, ir, р- 457, 1, B (rural. p. 253), ned vol, vi, p. Ti, xh I-18 (tranal, р. 42), 
р М, 28 (шл р. 8@), р IT, ai 18-19 (teomel, p. #9). 
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aahes, whilst the hero of the Bhüridatta-sataka asserts of himself : “Tam a Naga каяа] 
ES power and eal Ire well рад o gei: in my wrath I could 
bite a prosperous country with my fire." ! 

The term aAiatakaroga (lit. "snike-wind-disease ') occurs in Buddhist litera 
to designate some disease, perhaps malarial fever, schichi in "Toad TE E So Da hus do 
snake's breath.* 

In the Sáma-játaka * it is related that the aged parents of Sama, the hero of the story, 
onee returning to the hermitage late in the evening, were surprised by a shower of rain, 
and sought shelter wnder s trés, Here they stood on an ant-hill which was inhabited by a 
poisonous snake. The snake, becoming aware of their presence, grew angry, and “ amote 
them with the blast of his nostrils “, so that they both were struck blind and neither could 
see the other. Inthe Parantapa-jdtaka 4 the Brahmin who has witnessed the king's mumler 
pretenda to have lost his sight by n similar cause “‘ O king,” he says, “I num come hack 
with my eyes lost ; I was standing by an ant-hill in a wood full of serpente; and the breath 
of some Venomous serpent must have fallen on me.” 











In the Middle Ages the same belief was nasociated with the basilisk, who with his 


fiery breath was mpposed to pollute the air 2o that no beast or plant could live init, The 
basilisk or cockatrice, believed to be the hybrid ofa cock and a snake, was moreover 
credited with the power of killing by its mere look. '* Among all living erestures, there is 
none that perishes sooner than doth & man by the poyaon of a Cockatrice, for with his 
sight he kileth him, because the beams of the Cockutrice's eyes do corrupt the visible 
spirit of a man, which visible spirit corrupted, all the other apirits coming from the brain 
and life of the heart are thereby corrupted, and so the man dyeth,” 4 Shakespeare, in 
"Romeo and Juliet ', speaks of the '" desth-darting eye of coekatrice ", and jn hia 
Ty VI" (3rd pt., act ii, scene noe Gloster, the later Richard III, жай: " p 

"The bd thatthe snake cen il y muto is ihi ein videret The 
Indian epics speak of serpents that are " poison-eved ". In the Játaka-Book the Мара 
wife of King Brahmadatta says to her husband, when he invites her to follow him to hia 





i Jüt; volir, p 460, i, 1 (transl, p. 285), and vol vi, p. 171, i, 19 (trxzal. p. 80. Is the original ; Naye 
ham zsm: iddMismà lejaei. duratikkzma dastyam Ljand kuddko plilam janapadam api. Cl. Mahisusis rol, ti 
p. 175, 1, 4, and p. 189,1 1, 

* Jut, vel i p. 10. L 9, tract. vol, i. po 55. 

t Jal. vok vi p 74, tranal. wol ri, p. 42, 

i Jit, vok ШШ, р. 41%, branal ral Ш, р. 251. 

* opal, Hislory af Serpents (EN, pp. O77 ial 080. CL Crook, Filtre of Жол Tudia, wo, ik 
gp. 130 £ 
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royal residenee ;.'* We possess deadly poison, and we are enzily displessed for s trifling 
suaiter, and the anger of a co-wife is a serious thing. If I see or hear anything and cast an 
angry look thereon, it will be instantly scattered like a liandful of cliaff ; therefore I cannot 
go." It is for thie reason that ihe Nga heroes of certain Buddhist stories, in their wish to 
realize the idval of forbearance and ahtmed, close their eyes when they see their enemy 
approaching them. The pious Nags -king Champakn, seeing the snake-charmer, says to 
himself: “My poison is powerful, and if I am angry and send forth the breath of my 
mostrils, his body will be shattered and scattered like a handful of chaff; then ny virtue 
will be broken. Lwill not look upon him." The same is related of the | Nagaréja Bhiridatta.t 

The poet Bhartrihari * says in one of his aphoriams that it is lees dangerous to be struck 
by the eye of a serpent than by that of a woman: in the former case BÊ Зане ава 
herbs are available, hut in the latter case none, 

The knowledge of poisons and antidotes (Kalpa or Kalpasthána) ia one of the eight 
chief subjects of Indian medical science. Sudruta, E HIBR of арын Indis, saya 
at the outset of his chapter on snake-poison * : '* Innumerable are the famous Lords of 
Nāgas, headed by Vüsuki and beginning from Takshaka, earth-bearers, resembling the 
sacrificial fire in their splendour (tejs), who incessantly cause thunder, rain and heat, 
and by whom this earth with her oceans, mountains and continents is supported, and who 
in their wrath might emite the whole world by their breath and sight, Homage be to those. 
With them there is no need of the healing art.. But of those of the poison fangs that belong 
to the earth and bite buman beings I will enumerate the number in the appropriate 
manner and in the proper order,” 

The main remedies employed against enake-hite are herbs and charms, the secret of 
which is supposed to be in the possession of ascetics, Bat in the Atharva-veda (viii, 7, 23) 
the snakes themselves are mentioned among the animals that have a knowledge of medical 
herba, 

Curiously enough, the snake's poison is also credited with a healing virtue, especially in 
nteracting poison. " With poison I smite thy poison,” wa read in a verse of the 
Atlarva-reda (v, 13, 4), used ns u eharm against venomous anakes. The episode of Bliima's 
visit to the Naga world ilustrates that vegetable poison is * killed" by @nimal poiton, 
and in thè famous tals of Kine Nala we find that the hero, when possessed of the evil 
spirit Kali, ia freed by the hito of the Nügu Knrkofa.* In this connexion yemay algo refre 
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' Bee below, pp. 152. and 159. 
 Arregárn-iziaba, 86, ed. P, von Bohlen, p. Ji; tnai p W + 

t Suria K Кайрыйдаа, tr, al Cakmtia, 1835, rol Йй. р, 259% Sainitai i ywremias: id et Media 
syrieszs, transl. F, Heseler (Erlangen, 1544), pp. 222 f. 

* Bes below, pp. 80 f. 








to a jataka,! in which a physician tries to eure his patient by inducing the snake to suck its. 


An Indian proverb ? says that snake-poison catses no harm tos snake. Whether this 


statement is based. on fact or not, we may leave undecided. The idea, anyhow, did exist, 
and may easily have led to the belief that the snakes themselves produce an antidote against 

Here we шау refer to a pretty legend contain 
this jewel were born from the tears of the Moon-god, which had fallen down in pear- 









oysters and become an antidote against all poisons, "in consequence of its having been 


produced from the moon, which is the ever-cooling fountain of ambrosia." This precious 
necklace came into the possession of Vásuki, the King of Serpents, who presented it to 
Nagarjuna during his stay in the Nether World (Patala, Rasdtala), Nagarjuna, in his turn, 
gave it to Sitavihana, and in course of time it into the hands of the holy teacher 
from whom King Harsha received it. 

The remedy against snake-bite, as we have seen, is sought in the snakes themselves 
on the principle that like cures like. It will appear even more natural that people would seek 
protection with Garuda, the great enemy of the Марав. It is believed that serpente loose 
their poison at the mere sight of Garuda. In the Bhüridatta-jdtaka we read of & Suparpa 
wlio gave A zecluse a priceless spell and showed him the simples pertaining thereto. "The 
anchorite in his turn imparted the spell to Alambayana, and the latter used it to capture 
the Naga king, who was the Bodhissttva.* 

Moreover, there existe s precious stone, named after Garuda—it 15 the emerald — 
which is credited with the power ofl destroying poison. Saya the RHájataratgini (iv, 331) : 
“The danger of lightning is averted by the diamond; the ruby produces prosperity ; 
various kinds of / poisons, too, are counteracted by the emerald (lit. “the stone of 
Garutmant ").”" In the sume book (i, 59) we read of one of the early rulers of. Kashmir 
thai his arm " wis adorned by the jewel sacred to Garudn ".* May we assume that the 
emerald was worn asa prophylactic against anake-bite ? The figure of Garuda, too, when 


i Jataka, voL L pp 310 L z transl. and vol. i, p. 168. 
_ * Harshochorita (Bem bey, eS tratal. Cowell snd Thomas, pp. 251 f. 
a ] Epe., 4538 (4055) «= M. Bh, Amulissnc-p. revi, &d.— Hharuwii sirriabá] actpà та 
è Sea below, p. 108. 
* Hüjat, transl Stein, vol i рр. 19 ала 153. 


ıd contained in the Harshacharita® regarding a. 
ace which was presented to the king by a holy man. The pearls of 
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introduced in bracelets and diademe of statues represe Bodhis 
attire,’ may have Re a Deane E бдр Анг, A similar power 
was ascribed by Pliny to the agate. 

A remedy against anake-bite which is still in vogue is the so-called ' annke-stone ', 
which seema to be usually s piece of bone soaked in blvod and repeatedly baked, It is 
supposed to have absorbent properties and to draw the venom ont of the wound. 

After what has been remarked above, it will perhaps seem less strange that the snake, 
the most dangerous and deadliest of animals, comes to be looked upon as a harbinger of 
good luck and prosperity, Whereaz, on the one hand, the sight of a snake is considered a 
bad omen, there existe, on the other hand, a widespread belief that the same animal has 








_ power to impart fecundity and remove barrenness, In the whole of Western and Southern 


India the cobra is worshipped up to the present day by women who are desirous of offspring. 
Thus practice we find also mentioned in literature. Wa read of the Nàgn hero of a jataka * 
that, after he had taken up his abode upon an ant-hill, the wayfarers and villagers began 
to worship him: “ And people Diginibo crave ncs hy M uil having faith in him and doing 
him worship." 
In Bána's famous Sanskrit novel Kadambari * it is related how Vilizavati, thn Queen 
ol Tarapila, the monarnh of Ujjayini, in her anxiety to obtain children, performs various 
auspieious rites. " In the celebrated pools of the Nüga tribes she dived and by cireum- 
&mbulation iu sun-wise богц ће worshipped the pipal and other axcred trees to which 
honour was wont to be shown." 
Horati 3 bec meer ol nurptiin thet the etiake rapida di the tutelar deity of 
the MAN " Each Vàstu or domicile," a Bengali author writes? ** is believed to lave û 
resentative snake, called the Vastu-sarpa, which i» regarded with great owe. If the 
Угай дот is sent to abandon a house itis an unlucky omen, and the perpetuity of the 
house, the continuity of the race or famuly, is believed to be endangered." With reference 
to Southern India we may quote the Abbé Dubois. “ Ife snake happens to get into a house, 
far from turning out the inconvenient guest and killing it on the spot, they feed it 








4 Matherd Mureue Catalorur, Allabahad, (910, р. 55, pl. =, 

a W. Crocko, op. tih, vok iL p. HL 

* Champeyyd-joíabz. Bee below, p. 152. 

s RadamSor{(Hombay, 1594), p. 134; Miss C. M. Eidding'a transl. (London, 1596), p. 56. In thia conmexiam 
wo may call attent 1 toa pasmage in the Acudina-Jjaiuis (ed. Epeyer), vol. i p 1, enumerating tarioua 
clases of deitins which are resorted to by achifdiess man, The fist is beaded by the term Himadepadd, Would it 
ینو اوو یی :کی ج ا‎ Yom fie imp iim oo d ce ارک‎ 
N , 

— 8 J.A:8. B., vol xxzix(1870) p. 208. Aleo Ceooke, op. cit, vaL lH, pp. MAL 
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ily and offer sacrifices to it daily. 
‘years in their houses, feeding and petting them, EYEE OE NIYE E ORE OE 
lozing ее чое, пове пешћаг тоша be bald enough to lay sacrilegious 











$ ied inmate." 1 

ER eis Кыыда йшй, according to Crooke,* represents the soul of some 
deceased ancestor which has taken up ite residence there. 

In ancient Egypt the snake was called " the son of the Earth’ or ‘the life of the 

th. Accord to Aelian (ii, 21), the Earth is the mother of dragons. We find the same 
uico ts anam adia. Kadri, * the Tawny One,’ who, according to the well-know 
myth, becomes the mother of the thousand Nagas, is a personification of the earth. "The 
snake-mothor is also called Surasa,? "she of good flavour, Hence in Ranskrit literature 
the snakes are often indicated by the metronymies Kadraveya and Sawraseya (the latter 
word being sometimes confounded with Sauraübheya, meaning * а descendant of Surabhi, 
alias a cow’), In the fifth canto of the Ramayana," which is devoted to tho account of the 
exploits of Hanumant, the * Niga-mother ', Surasi, appears in the shape of a Makshaal 
inorder to prove the strength of the monkey hero during his flight to Lanka, Sbe suddenly 
rises from the ocean and threatens to devour Hanumant, who, through his cunning, eecapes 
from her jaws. In this passage Surasi neems to have lost her original character as carth- 
goddess. There is, however, another passage in the Hamviyana,* whieh brings out the close 
oonnexion between the Eurth and the Nagas. Tt is the pathetic tale of the last Canto, whieh 
relates how Bitá, after having been re-united with Rama and cleansed from nll guilt, js 
awallowed by the earth. After Sita’s solemn oath the earth-goddess appears seated on an 
unrivalled throne which is esrried on their heads by Nagas " of boundless might and adorned 
with divine jewels’. Rhe receives Sita mm both her arme, instals her on the seat and thus 
returns with ber to the Nether World (rasatala). 

Thi conception of the suake as ' the son of the earth ' is no doubt, closely sssociated 
with the belief, familiar from the fairy tales of Greece and Germany, which regards serpents 
as guardians of buried trensures* An example is given in ihe Pañchatanira in the fable of 
the hooded snake in ths ant-hill who daily grants a gold piece to the poor Brahmin 
Hardatta.? Another instance from the same book is the story of the two snakes —the one 











* Mirdi Nyina, Customa, imd Ceremonies, 2nd ed. (1899), p. HIE. 

* Op. est; vol. à, p. 123. 

^ MB, Aig, leri, TO, ad Han, Ағаяуа- Ф. xiv, 2%, 

а Бл. handara-E.. 1 TIT? 

^ has, Umars-b, xccl 17-20. 

a E Kiire Mie Белтир ka dur grunt hime dens Кат und Railion, n 150. 
t Ree below, chapter ir, 
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living in an ant-hill and the other in the intestines of a prince—who impradently betray 
each his own weakness and thus meet their fate! The one in the ant-hill guarded two jars 
full of gold. In Buddhist lore; too, the game trait occurs. We may quote the legend of the 
black serpent of Rajagriha who was subdued by the Baddha.* In this case the gold “guarding 
snake was no other than the previous owner of tha treasure, who was s wealthy man, hut 
zo miserly that he did. not even give a bali to a crow. In consequence he was reborn 2s a 
black serpent so poisonous that by his look alone he deprived people of their lives. 

This superstition survives in the folk-lore of modern India. “ It is à common Indian 
belief.” Mr. Crooke observes” “ that wlien a very rich man dies without an heir be cannot 
-tike away his thoughts from his treasure, and returne to guard it in the form of a monstrous 
pergant каа se Deiode eint ica meque UAI and, either in. à dream or 

suming the human voice, he asks the persons living near the treasure to take it and offer 
kin ok OF dearest relatives in return, When some avaricious person complies with 
the serpent's wishes he gote possession of the wealth and the serpent then enters into some 
other state of existence.” 

It is only natural that the possession of riches is attributed in no less a degree to the 
Nagas who have, as it were, a double claim to wealth in that they combine the nature of 
ME ы a ee It is exemplified in certain jiakas, how the Nagas, while 

ictin punishment upon the greedy, reward the virtuous by their bounty.* 
The Nagaraja Champaka, after entertaining the king of Benares right royally for seven 
daya, shows him the treasures of gold and silver and jewels heaped up in his mansion and 
bids him to take whatever he wishes.? 

And in the Aijataraigini* we have the pretty legend of Mahipadma the Nàga of 
the great Vular lake, who promises the king of Kashmir a gold-mine on condition that the 
Intter will save him from the machinations of the Dravidian sorcerer. But as the king fulfil 
this condition in a manner offensive to the Niga’s eelf-respect, be is shown only a mine of 














copper-ore. 

Not only do the Nagas boast of the possession of untold wealth in precious metal and 
КӨ бы ке ий Мы Бае еей астен уола сонно каран уы 
i ie virt nally they bestow on their friends and favourites. When 





i Peish, i Inh. 10 (ed, Kosegurien), p. 183; Püroabdedrs, El, fab. 11, ed. Hertel. pp, 208 £ ; Schmidt's 
transl, p- 220 Bonfey, Pantachel., vol. il, pp. 256 i, (of. vol. i, pp. 389 £.). 

* Avodiing-iatebs, vi, 1, od, Speyer, vol, ii, pp. 289 #.; Fears tonal pp. 128 ff. CI Foucher, Ari prico- 
bouddhigue, vol. i, pp. 453 f. Tha mama mali cocurs in the багате Шай {Хо 73), Јаша, vol. £, p. 323; 
transl, wel, |, p. 175. 

> W. Croche, op. tii, vol H p 1355. | 

! Below, pp. 139 ff. * dlohmr, p. 153. * n m pp Min. 
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the Bodhisattva after his prolonged fast had reoeived a golden vessel of milk-sice from the 
handa of Sujata, it-was the Ма -daugh: rof the River Nairaüjanà who brought him a 
jewelled throne. Suited oi that throné,. the Bodhisattva partook of hia meal! In the 
Знака Hook we road of tho Nügarkjs Bhüridatta who presented his Brahmin guest not 
only with divine garmenta and ornaments, but also with the jewel that grants all wishes ? 
The treacherous Brahmin wns not, however, to enjoy these gifts for long, for in the sequel 
ofthe story it ia related that, wialling to bathe, he took off the ornaments and laid them on 
the bank of the river, but at the very moment they returned to the Niga-world. Exactly 
the samo thing happened with the magical gem. Tt slipped out of the Brahmin's hand; and 
as soon as it fell it went into the ground and disappeared in the Nagaloka, The fairy 
tales, too; mention magical objects in the possession of the Nagas. In the AatAdsarit- 
 wàügara we hear of a wonderful lute which out of gratitude the Naga Vasunemi, the eldest 
rnia ot Vanili, bestowed on king Udayana when the latter had redeemed him from a 




















еа ем анаа дзеле беу {ла жалы 
‘collection 4 relates ofa magician who, with the aid of Prince Mrigitkadatta, underta 
to conjure 4 Naga in order to acquire the matchless sword * Beryl-beauty ', which cu" 
ite owner with invincibility and with the kingship over the fairies. Among Buddhist 
fairy tales we may quote the story of Prince Sudhana,* in which the hunter Halaka, having 
saved the Naga Janmachitraka, otaves the infallible lasso as a reward. In this connexion 
ya may àbo mention the Nàga-power granting elixir which Bhima ia mada to quat 
_on his visit to the anake-world and the life-restoring jewel of Ulüpi, the Nügu-bride of 
Arjuna! 
" ‘Besides material objects endowed with magic properties, the Nagas know magical 
spells which they impart to specially favoured mortals. In m jataka (No. 386) the king 
Benaka receives from lis Niga-friend » charm which enabled him to understand the 
language of animnla In a story of the Kathdsariteigora a hormit causes a prince to dwell 
for seven days in » serpent-lake and endows him with the magical spell * mohini ' miter 
he had endured during that time the bite of the snakes,’ ш 
The possession of treasures, пйдїб gems, and epells is, of course, a character 
which the Nagas share with other classes of divine and semi-divine beings. The Ns 


апаз 
are also praised for having accomplished wonderful works of art, especially in thn days of 








istic 


i Wee below, pp 97 I. 2 Пеја, p. 157. ! Below, рр, 176 4, 
a Below, pp. 178 £ * Below, p. 155. t Below, pp TA and 77 
* Katia, xbri, 121; Tuwney's transl, vol. j, p HA. l 
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Nigirjuna.t The Naga Mahikila is said, ab the request. of the Emperor Asoka, to have 
produced colossal images of Gautama Buddha and of his two predecessors? 

In Buddhist tradition the serpent-demons are also represented us guardians of holy 
objects. It is related that after the Parinirvüna ol the Buddha they, too, recéived a share 
of lis holy relics. We may also quote the legend of the relic-shrine of Ramagrama, which 
was protected by the Nüjgas against apoliation.! A Buddhist propheoy current in Ceylon 
holds that, when owing to the decline of the faith the relics ol the Tathagata will no longer 





receive due veneration, they will first be gathered together at the Rawanwiali Dagaba at 


Anuradhapura, after which they will go to the Esjayatana Dagaba inthe Nágoloka.. Hence 
they will go to the Bodhi-tree of Gaya and here they will be consumed in a conflagration. 
Then all knowledge of the doctrine of the Buddlias will disappear. 





Besides the bodily remains of the Master, there are the relics of his Dharma-kaya, 
or‘ Body of the Law', namely the sacred texta. Iê happens that these spiritual treasures, 
too, are entrusted to the Nagas. Did not they keep for many centuries the Prajidparamita, 
that book eo highly reverenced among the Northern Buddhists f It had been revealed by 
the Bnddha himself, but was too abstruse to be comprehended by his contemporaries. Only 
when Nagarjuna, the great master of the Mahfyina, had risen in the world, the Nagas 
invited him to visit their mysterious realm in the ocean and delivered it to him.’ Possibly 
it was the name ‘ Nigirjuna’ which originally suggested this legend. 





Whereas the Nagas are, on the one band, believed to be keepers and bestowers of 
wealth, they are, on the other hand, eager to rob precious things which they find in the 
possession of mortals. In the legend of Uttankn, which is told in the Mahabharata in two 
different versions, it i9 the Naga who seizes the ear-rings whick the Brahmin hero of the 
story had obtained from the Quoen as a present for the wife of his quru.* The same motif 
is employed by Kilidisa in a pretty episode of the 16th canto of his Raghuvaméa ? with 
reference to Kuga the son and successor of Rama. The poet relates low, while the king is 
from Agastya, slips from his arm and vanishes in the water. The filiera who are ordered 
to search the river-bed fail to trace it and conclude that it must have been seized out of 
greed by the Naga Kumuda dwelling in a pool (Arada) ol the river. When Kusa, in bis 

t Chitralabebeed, transl BE. Laufer, Lalpelg, 1013, pp 189 f. 

з pumos Hanky, Eastern Monachion, pp. 273 t. Ci. Mabicomm, v, 37-4. 
5 Bonmith, pp. 127 f. 

* Spenne Hardy, op. cit, p. 429. 

ар. А. айы), Галы, London. 1905, p. H. 


* See helow, pp. 01-1 | 
" КарАштттыа, хті, 72-58, In the cometnling stanee Kumuls is called the fifth son of Takshaka, 
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anger, aims lis terrible AME. the waters of the flood suddenly 
part in violent motion and the serpent-king appears holding a beautifal girl by the hand. 
a Kuêa tlint this girl is his youngest sister, Kumudyati by name, who, while 
| the ball noticed the precious gem, and out of childish curiosity had seized it: The 

Nigs ni caly estores the jewel to ita rightful owner, but, at the aume time, offers him the 
fair Eumudvati in marriage. Th ofits pindiy coped, roke king Je mnie in redioni 
with the Niga princess: Owing to this matrimonial union, the poet concludes hia tale, the 
Naga king was freed of the feat of Garnia, while in the realm of Kuéa the dog of 

From Buddhist lore we may refer the reader to the episode of the golden bow] which, 
after having been used by the Buddha for his first meal following his Enlightenment, waa 
e و ا‎ Кашагё]а Бйгага 1 

Whilst in the present instance the value of the bow] was not a little enhanced by its 
association with ths-Master, it cannot be a matter of surprise that the Nagas also covet 
objects of a purely spiritual previousness. We have seen that they are also supposed to be 
the guardians of such objects. In the Ceyloneee chronicle Majdvamsa it is narrated at 
great length how a branch of the Bodhi-tree was conveyed to Ceylon under the personal 
supervision of the nun Saüghamitrü who was the daughter of the great Asoka. When the. 
ship with ite priceless load fared forth into the sea, the waves of the ocean were stilled for 
a yojama all around, lotus-flowers of the five colours blossomed forth, and manifold 
instruments of music resounded in the air. Then the Nagas practised their magic to win 
the branch of the Bodhi-tree, but Satghumitrá, through her supernatural power, assumed 
the form of a Garuda, “ Terrified, the great Nagas betook themaelvés to the saint with 
entreaties, und when they had escorted the grent Bodli-tree to the realm of the serpents 
and had worshipped it for a week by bestowing on it the kingship of the Nagas and by 
manifold offerings, they brought it again and set it upon the ship." 1 

In the story of Uttaüka, according to ite earlier version,” the ear-rings of the Queen 




















are seized by the Na s, after they have been deposited on the ground. In the later version 


‘the hero of the story had tied the precio 





us ear-rings in his antelope's hide. He climbs a 


bilva-tree to plück the fruit after having hung the hide on a branch.: Rut the hidé con- 
HEN 
Tace” meiies and disappears in an ant-hill, 





os falls down, and ше soon aa they touch the ground “ -a shake of Alrivata’s 


i See helow, p. 87. +. 

t Mukirsmaa, xix, 11-235. ta em IPM TER franal. W, Geiger aud M. H. Bods (1013), 
pp leet In the correrponding page ратата, xvi, 8-29 (tranal. Oldenberg, n. 103), the X 
masitioned spon the clues ol beings which worship the Bdhi-tre on ita wey to Ceylon, but we rat af ne 

| мейі вт: it CE sbo Spence Harty. Eastern Monzchism | 1800), p. 356. 
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ke те have noticed ‘the game trait; here the jewels which 
origin ground and disappear into the 
Карі? “Plainly the earth j is байан! to be the бердш of jewels and precious 
metals and the snakes which are the sons of the earth are the rightful owners of the 
treasures concealed in the womb of their mother. 

Here we may also mention the curions belief that the hooded serpent carries a price- 
less jewel in its hood. Says Varihamihira?: “ The snakes of the lineage of Takshaka 
and Vüsuki,and the snskes roaming at will (hümaga) have bright, blue-tinged pearls 
in their hoods.” 

The poets of the classical period? never grow tired of referring to this conceit, 
eapecially with regard to the world-serpent Seaha, the jewels on whose thousand heads 
illumine the Nether-world by their effulgence. In aphorisms too the jewel in the serpent’s 
head affords a very favourite theme, This a maxim ascribed to the great Chinakya says *: 
“A villain is to be shunned, even if he were adorned with wisdom : Does not the serpent 
inspire terror; albeit he be embellished with a jewel 1 "' 

Spence Hardy,* after quoting this aphorism as belonging to a collection of a hundred 
proverbs current in Ceylon, adda the following: “ This jewel is thought by the natives to 
be formed in the throat of the nays. It emits alight more brilliant than the purest diamond, 
and when the serpent wishes to diseover anything in the dark it disgorgea the substance, 
rallowing it again when ita work is done. It is thought to be possible to obtain the jewel 
by throwing dust upon it when out of the serpent's mouth ; but if the reptile were to be 
killed to obtain it, misfortune would certainly follow." 

The snake-jewel is still a stock subject in Indian folk-tales.* 

In the Western world a similar popular belief is met with. In antiquity it was associated 
with the dragon, ns appears from tlie following passage which Benfey * quotes from Pliny : 

^ Dracontites sive dracontia e cerebro fit draconum, sed nisi viventibus abscisso nunquam 
gemmescit, invidia animalis mori se sentientis. Igitur dormientibus amputant. Botaeus 
qui visam eam gemmam sibi spud regem scripsit, bigis vehi quaerentes tradit: et viso 
dracone spargere somnifiaa medicamenta atque ita praecidere. Esse nutem c ndore 
zanslucido, neo postea poliri aut artem admittere." 





















2 Below, p. 154. 

? Brikütanmhià, Ixxxi, 20; Roern'e Verepr. Gesckr., vol. ii, p. 100. 

* Raghusumáz, x, 7; xi, DU; xui 1$: xvii 63. Rajat. tii, 58, 529 ; viii, 1829. 
è Jad, Spr., 2850 (1180) ;. almo 773 (E88), 1958 (709), 6211 (2580), and 1022. 

* Жанета Maomachirm, р, 210. 

* W, Crooks, op. eit, vol. di, pp. 1433 E 

* Pastackat., vol. 1, p. 214 footnote. 
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ing tha Middle Aves it was not only the dragon who wus credited with the possession 
She marvellous snake-jewel, but also two other species of serpents, namely the aspis 
and the idtos. Now, it is interesting thet, whilst the dragon is closely allied to the Indian 
Naga, the aspis is the North African counterpart of the hooded- anake of Indiai 

It is well known that during the Renaissance it ia tha toad which was believed to carry 
precious stone in ite head. Possibly this belief was merely duo to a misinterpretation of 





“Hise to the notion that it originated from the toad, which is described hy Topsell as “ the 
most noble kinde of Frog, most venomoua and remarkable for courage and strength ”, 

That the toad was venomous was believed by Shakespeare and his contemporaries ; 

hence, no doubt, the notion that the toad-stone, when swallowed, was a certain antidote 





“Sweet are the uses of adversity, 
Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his head." 


distributed : from Tranacaspia to China and to the Malay Islands; in the Himalayas it 
axoends to about 3,000 feet above the leve] of the sea. Very large specimens are said to 
attain more thun six feet in length; but a cobra of five fent ja considered large? When 
agitated they erect themselves upon the hinder third or quarter of their length, whilst they 
spread out the hood and away the head and nock to the right and left, always in the 
attitude ready for striking. The hood is formed by the spreading and moving headwards 
of the ribs. 

In Sanskrit the hood is designated by the words phana, phand, phate, phata, tphata, 


* diis the Urzus serpsut of ancient Ezypt, he Éte spiiting Smigon, who is shown round the silar diak 
and round the diadem of the Pharao. | | | | 
a Hans Gadow, Amphibia ged Дере (Сатане Natural Hiat, rel, viii, Londen, 1901), рр, eg @ 
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verse of the dükarpa-eeda.! In. Kaluláüsa's Sakuntalà ? there im a stanza which says: 
“The fire llameth when the fuel is stirred, the serpent when assailed maketh & hood ; 
commonly people show their greatness when stirred.” 

It ia the cobra which under the name of nég is worshipped up to the present dny in 
large parts of India, The Naga of Indian mythology and folk-lore is not really the snake in 
genetal, but the cobra raised to the rank of a divine being. From many a legend rendered 
in the present volume, it is evident that the Niga in his.animal form is conceived ag the 
hooded snake. Muchilinda shelters the Buddha against the inclemency of the weather by 
spreading his hood over the Master's head. Sesha carries the earth on his thousand-fold. 
‘hood. Inthe legend o£ Jimntaváhana, too, the hood is mentioned among the characteristics 
of the Naga? 

The evidence of Indian art points to the aame conclusioni. The Naga, représented either 
ina purely animal or in a semi-human shape, канашы by the snake-hood. 

Besides the uncanny properties common to all snakes which have been eurveyed above, 
and the sudden and terrible action of ifs poison, the cobra is conspicuous by ita hood with 
its eurious spectacle-marks, whence it is called * brilslang’ in Dutch and 'serpent à 
lunettes ‘in French. It will be uo matter of surprise that the last-mentioned peculiarity 
has drawn special attention among the population of India во apt to attach prognostic 
significance to bodily marks (Ekt. laksana) of mon and animals. According to a familiar 
چ‎ which will be found beneath, the so-called spectacle marks ate the footprints left 
by Krishna on the heads of the Naga Kiliya." After his virtory the shepherd-god addressed 
the peni " When Garuda seeth my footprints marked on thy heads, that enemy of 

Fs ke ай арааны: а Но Jepend the spectacle mask kee а атш ИШ 
the Buddha bestowed on the cobra that had sheltered him against the heat of the sun.* 
Here, too, the marks are anid to provide a safeguard against the attacks of Garuda. . This 
legend, which evidently originates from the ancient story of the Naga Muchilinda, appears 
to be comparatively modern. I have not been Able to trace it to any ancient source. 

Sometimes the Nágss are said to be adorned with the svastika or mystic cross, but in 
one pazaage of the Harieamáés it ia said to be lialf a swastika." At first sight this expression 
may seem strange, but in our opinion there can be little doubt that here, again, we must 


* 4, V. x, 4, 13, CL abes, р. 8. 
3 Sabunhid, ml Bühlimzk, verse 158; Bengal reoonsion (edi. Pisehel), wer» iB5; Monier Williams, 
Saioniali, p. 173. 
* Boe bülmw, p. 111. à Ben below, p. R9. 
рена, Зоры, А 94, чаб, p. 432. 
* Harinrmás, 3A, 4EJ3, 4440, D185.— Vishaz-purádsa, trand, Wilen, p Hi, 
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think of the so-calli 
svastikürdha, or * half-svastika '. E os Байын ШЫ ЧАШ 





Jed spectacle-mark, the shape of which may well be described as a 


sign of good augury, Quite possibly it may have contributed to the sanctity of the animal 
which was supposed to bear it. 


The favourite haunt of the cobra is the ant-hill (Skt. ralmike, Pali ramnitka), Thos 


point, attested by naturalists, we fnd again and ngain in the ancient serpent-lore of India, 
In the epics the arrow pioreing the body of the enemy is compared to a snake entering an 
ant-hill’ The fable of the snake (nage 
abode in the ant-hill may become fatal £o ita occupant.* In the story of the three Brahmin 





brothers in the Kathasarüsügura * the youngest one, Viávadatta, is ordered by his two 
malicious elder brothers (who wish to rid themselves of him) to level an ant-hill, but 


instead of à poisonous cobra, it turns out to contain a pitcher filled with gold. 

The (famanichanda-jataka (No. 257) * isthe stary of the fourtean riddles. The seventh 
conundrum is the riddle of the snake. “ When I go ont to get my food,” the snake says, 
“T leave this ant-hill faint and famishing, and yet I fill the entrance hole with my body, 
and I get ont with difficulty, dragging myself along. But when I come in again I feel 
satisfied and fat, yet [ pass quickly through the hole without touching the aides. How is 
thm 1" The answer in: “ Under the anake's ant-heap lies a large trenaure-orock, and 
there he lives guarding it. Во when he goes out, Fran ROO GH) SS Senet De er нод 
fast; but after he has fed, his desire for the treasure prevents hia body from sticking and 
he goes in quickly and easily." 

In these ancient tales we find the ant-hill associated not only with the snake, but also 
with the treasure which the serpent is believed to guard. The same trait is met with in the 
two fables from the Paiichatantra, which we have mentioned previously: the one of the 
gold-rranting annke and the poor Brahmin, and the other of the two serpents which 
betrayed etch his own weakness. These snakes are fabulous beings which have the power 
of speech. Thus it is only natural that the mythical serpent-demona, too, are connected 
with the mnt-hill The great Naga heroes of the jatakas, Champaka, Sahkhapala, and 
Bhüridatta, each in his turn, select an ant-hill, on the top of which they lie down to keep 
the commandments of the Sabbath. 
for the special significance attached to the latter in popular worship. It is looked upon not 

i MBI, Drapa eni, 15. Him. Árcnya-L., xxix, 11 (ed. Gorresio, xxxv, 12). 

* Padichat. (ed_ Koongarten), iii, fab. 4, pp. 170 lL, тама! Schmili, pp. 215 f. Cf. 4. F., vii, 56, 7, adaxhi tod 
оа а нану omni: val p. 0 

4 Jálaka, vol di, p. 308, IL 8-16; irum, val, ii, p. 211, 
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only as the venorated abode of the snake deity, but also es the entrance to the mysterious 
snake-world far below the world of men. We may aguin refer to the ancient «tory of 
Uttatka in its second version. In mnotlier pazesge of the Mahahidrata* the elephants of 
the four Quarters instruct. Reguka that a bali must be deposited after sunset on an ant-hill, 
Although the aky-elephanta (dih-nàga) are speaking, the bali is evidently meant for the 
SEM Why after sunset ! Because the cobra avoids hot sunshine and hunta chiefly 

Magi and madi propt so ecd to sch ten fom к selon Ita use 
is recommended as an antidote ugainst snake-poison; and even an ablution in watar which: 
Sag run out of an ant-hill is believed to be beneficial* In certain rites, too, the earth from 
ant-heaps ia wed? In his chapter on the exploration of water-springs, Varühamihira * 
frequently mentions ant-hills which in counszion with certain tress are believed to indicate 
the presence of water. It deserves notice that in this passage the ant-hill is indicated by 
various synonyms meaning ‘the abode of snakes’ (Skt. ali-nilaya, ali-samaraya, 
sarpávüse)  Evidontly it is as ‘the abode of enakes’ thet it is believed to indicate the. 
aite òf hidden springs. 

Here we must also refer to the connexion which is believed to exist eween the ant- 
hill and tha rainbow. "The rainbow,’ Varailamuhira saye,* “ie formed by vari-coloured 
solar rays that, pressed by the wind, appear in the shape of a bow ina cloudy sky. Some 
Masters say that the rainbow arises ont of the exhalations of the serpents of Ananta's 
family,” The famous Indian astrologer, it will be observed, offers two differen! 
explanations: the one pseudo-physical and the other mythologioal. It is characteristic 
that he places them side by mde, vito) decline either ob diu o. 

Kālidāsa, too, in his Meghad&ta (stanza 15) speaks of the ‘bow of Indra’ which 
isate forth from the top of the ant-hill.. The echoliast Vallabhadeva, in commenting on this 
вїйпгї, quotes an ancient tradition (gama) which holds that the origin of the divine bow 
in tha ruiny season i$ the ant-hill, because it i ' pregnant of snakes ' {sarpagarbha). 
Another commentator offers & somewhat different explanation, The rays shining forth 
from the jewels in the heads of the great Nágn Vüeuki penetrate into the sky from the 
Nether Regions through a fissure of the ant-hill. and coming in contact with the rain 
cloud, they assume the form of Indra's bow. This, too, is said to be an old tradition." 

6 MBA, Annhbiasna-p., cxzxa, 7-16, | 

* Suirula, ll. p- 271, 1.5; trama, p. 275, L. 28, MBA, Гелар. Izzxir. 7. 
JASH vol rair, prti p 210 

а Пе, liv; Kern, Verepr. (eschr,, vul. ii, pp. 27 A 


* Dp, rit. xxxv, l-$; Kern, Perspr, Grschr,, wol. i, p. 253. 
* Meghadgta, el. G. В. Жайда, Bombay, 1504, notas, p 20. 
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It may be questioned whether the name Valmiki, which is clearly « patronymic, may 
not derive its origin from the sanctity attached to the abode of the cobra. 
In speaking of the connexion between the rainbow and the snake, Mr. Crooke remarks : 1 
Ы It is possibly under the influence of the association of the snake, a treasure miardian, 
that the English children run to find where the rainbow meets the earth, and expect to 
find a crock of gold buried at its base.” 
` Up to the present day the ant-hill performs, as it were, the function of 4 natural 





Altar in the popular eult of the serpent. In our concluding chapter, which is devoted to 


modern serpent-worship, we shall be able to adduce abundant evidence. Here it will suffice 
to quote the Abbé Dubois, who says in his welllnown book:* " Snake-worshippers 
search for the holes where they [the snakes] are likely to be found, and which more often 
than not are in the little mounds raised by the kariahs, or white ante. When they have: 
found one they visit it from time to time, placing before it milk, bananas, and other food 
which the snake is likely to fancy." 

The ant-hill, however, is only the visible entrance to the ysterious World of Serpenta 
which is located in the Nether Regions. called Pátála or Rasitala, far beneath the human 
world. This is the abode generally assigned to the Nagas both in Hindn cosmogony and 
fable. When Takshaka is almost being seized by Uttuüka, he assumes his serpent-form. andl 
escapes through a fissure in the earth to lis subterraneous realm, Itisinthe Nether World 
[Paltálatale) that Takahnka's &»n A£vasens hears. the frightiul tumult of the battle of 
Kurukshetra.* We find the same in Buddhist lore. When Piliyakkha, the eruet king of 
Benares, concealed in hie ambush, watches the pious young hermit буаша approsohing 

ed by the forest-deer, he says to himself: “ All the time that J have been 
wandering here: T have never seen a tan before ; is lie & god or à Nügs ! Now if I go up 
and ask him, he will fy up into the heaven if he is a god, and he will sink into the earth if 
he is а Мара" 4 

According to tha Puri the Nether World is divided into seven regions extending 
downwards ten thousand yoyanas each. ‘The names assigned to those divisions vary, but 
most descriptions agree in placing Patiala lowermost. This nethermost: abyss, however, 
is nob a place of darkness and terror, but an abode of delight and wondrona charm.. The 








* Op. clt, vol iH, p. НА. In the Kuju valley the raisbow is ealled Bodbl Nigaz or Nipin, Le. " the ola 


female mmko ^ 


* Hindu Mauners, p. 48; Panjdd Notes ead Queries, vol. iil, 92, 50, 
3 Bew below, p. 7B. | 
5 Jüaku, val, vi, p. 70, xi, 0-121 tzanab voL vi. p. 4X. In the Sanskrit version ( Malirasfu, vw. ii, 
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muni Nàrada, after his return from those regions to the skies, declared amongst the celestiala 
that Patiala was muh more delightful than Indra's heaven. “ What,” exclaimed the saged 
penne se peer ae REN where the Nagas are decorated with brilliant and beautiful 
and pleasure-shedding jewels ? Who will not delight in Patala, where the lovely daughters 
E DE Das vien, Albus «vy the wind idu where tha 
т кеке ажа! жа ыш bY йау: and where the moon shines by night 

for illumination, not for cold ; where the sois of Danu, happy in the enjoyment of delicious 
viands and strong wines, know not how time passes ! a ne eae 
streams and lakes where the lotus blows; and the skies are resonant with the Koil’s song, - 
Splendid ornaments, fragrant perfumes, rich unguents, the blended music of the lute id 
Pipe and tabor; these and many other enjoyments are the common portion of the 
Danavas, Daityas, and sanake-goda, who inhabit the region of Patala,” 

The very name of Bhogavati, the town of the serpents, characterizes it ag a place of 
pleasure (6hoga has the double meaning of a ' snake'a coil ' and * enjoyment '). 

In the Pali literature the gubterraneous mansion of the Ni aga Kala is indicated by the 
name of Manjerika.* 

Only few mortals hava penetrated into the inaccessible Nüga world, like Uttanka. 
the young Brahmin, whom we have mentioned before. Yet it is said that there exist 
numerous entrances to the Nether World. In the story of King Bhinandana, told in that 
great depository of fairy tales, the Aathasarisügara, the king who wishes to marry à 
Daitya maiden is addressed by a Brahmanical ascetic in the following words : * “ There are 
on this earth many openings leading to the lower regions, but there ia a great and famous 
onein Kashmir made by Mays by which Ush& the daughter of Bána introduced her lover 
Aniruddha into the secrot pleasure-zrounds of the Dünavas and made him happy there, 
And Pradyumna, in order to deliver his son, laid it open, making a door in one place with 
the peak of a mountain, and he placed Durga there, under the name of Sariká, to guard 
that door, after propitiating her with hundreds of praises. Consequently, even. now the 
place is called by the two names of Peak of Pradyumna and Hill of бапа.” The Hill of 
Sarika is the Hari Parbat near Srinagar, the capital of Kashmir. 

Another entrance to Patala is the cave of Namuchi, which an ancient king of Kashmir, 














Vishnu-purápa, transl, Wilson, p. 504. The fourth canto of the Padma-purisa, called Fosilakkamda, is 
devoted to a descripti of the Underworld, 
o * Jiakz, vol; L p; T5, L 14; Бшш Віті Stories, p. 97 ; ef, JAL, vel. vi, p $64, Il, 4-5, ami Spence 
Harty, Eutera Monachizm, p. 274. 

t адде, н, 107-112 ; Tawncy s trznal., vol. ii, p. 197. 

+ CL Böjot trana) Sisin, vol ii р. 440. 
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tha. higs ". Having reigned three hundred years on earth, this monarch 
obtained the sovereignty over the Underworld (Pütalaisvarya), the realm of the Daityas 
* In the Bikandar, a tributary of the Son, i 4 deep waterhole, where no ona dares to 
go. The water je mid to reach down as far as Pitals, or the infernal regions." 3 
— Another favourite haunt of the Nagna is thè Ocean. Tn the Grent Epic it is denoted 
as the Abode of the Nügss' (Ndgandin fayom).® Tt is well known that up to com- 
paratively modern times both the marinems and scholirs of the West. believed the gea to 
be inhabited by strange monsters, which we find faithfully portrayed on early maps. The 
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much more exuberant imagination of ancient India waa no less prone to people the 
mysterious deep with every kind of demon and beast : Asuras, Yakshas, und. Rakihaxas 


mingle with pigantic mekeres anil sea-clephants.* Їп ап eatly text of the Pali Canon the 


Buddha compares his doctrine and discipline with the Ocean, " There are," he saya s 


which the mighty creatures take delight in the great ocean,” Now the eighth and last of 
these astonishing qualities is“ that the great ocean is the dwelling-place of mighty beings, 
among which are theve—thut is to say, the Timi, the Timihigala, the Timitimingaln, the 





In Buddhist 
converted into Nigarijas. It is also significant that among the Buddhist ] Milas. or 
" the four Great Kings ', ne they are commonly called. Virüpaksha, the ruler of the Nigas, 
ja the regent of tha Western quarter which in Brahmanical mytholozy ie assigned to 
Varuna, the Indian Neptune. Occasionally certain islands —Ram, biyaka (in the sii- 
paren) und Nügadvipa * (Sussondi- and Valáhassa-Miaka) are mentioned as dwelling- 
pluces of the anake-gods. In. the Sussondi-jtaka (No. 300) the Isle of the Nügas 
(Nagudvipa) has the specific name of ' Seruma-dvipa *, but, strange to sty, it is described 
as the home pot of the Nagas, but ofu Suparna or Garuda. In the Kakiti-játaka (No. 337) 
we have a variant of the came story, but here the place of thé Supárga is сае Кера 


V fuer, du, 46R; Bhein'u trami. voL i, e. E14 

2 OW, Croke, op, eit, vol, à, p, 43. 

E VEL, Alip, Exi, 8; zxr, i 

* Jütaiumdll (eL. Kern p. 85,1. û; Bpeyer's iranal., p. 126. 

* Cánilaragga, ix. 1. 214; SEDE. yol XX, irp. 302 amd 305. 
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The Játaka book speaks of “ the Nagas that dwell in the sea ” (sanuddatthakan 
bhavaie)? and “the Nagas that dwell in the mountains ” ( pabbatatthakandgabhavane). 
A passage in the Pali chronicles of Ceylon, which will be rendered beneath,* narrates how 
a dreadful wàr between those two tribes of Nagas was averted by the timely intervention 
oi the Buddha himself. 

Sometimes we find distinct mountaina mentioned ss the abode of Nagas. In the 
course of the description of the earth contained in the beginning chapters of the Bilishma- 
parean 3 the serpents and Nagas are located on Mount Nishadha, A jatake speaks of the 
Dardara (Pali Daddara) Nages, which live at the foot of Mount Dardara.* In Kashmir 
tradition the Naga Nila who is the sovereign of his tribe m that country, appears to be 
closely associated with Mount Dhanada. But his real abode is the spring of the Vitastà. 
Is the Naga sometimes conceived as the spirit of the mountain ї 

Thìs much is certain, that mountains and trees haunted by Nagas are: of tare 
occurrence. Very common, on the contrary, is the popular conception that the Nagas 
inhabit Jakes, poola, rivers, and springs. It isnot only attested by many an ancient legend, 
either Brahmanical or Buddhist, but still lives in Indian folk-lore up to tha present day. 
* My children are of & watery nature,” the Nigu-mother says to her royal husband in the 
first chapter of the Bhüridatta-jataka. 

Among the manifold allurements of the Serpent-world the Nigakanya or snake- 
maiden is not the least seductive. Strange though it may seem, the female counterparts 
af the anake-demons are invariably conceived as E ^ ags of great beauty. When Hanumant,’ 
in search of Sitä, penetrates into the harem of Ravana, he sees “' Naga maidens with fair 
Гайка. It is high praise, indeed, when it is said of a mortal woman, like Ila, the mother of 
Purüravas.* that she equals or surpasses the Nagia in beauty. King Brahmadatta, seeing 
‘the fair Padmavati, asks : * ' Is she a devakanya, a nágakaniá, a Би туб, а анші 17 
Pious Niga princes like Sankhapals, Champaka, and BhGridutta, find it difficult to perform 
the Sabbath-vow in the midst of the crowds of beauteous nymphs of the Nágaloka. 

By their great charms the Nàgis are apt to rouse the passion of mortal men.. Amorous 
and matrimonial alliances between representatives of both these classes of beings are often 


4 Jttabs, vol. vi, p« 158, L. 05, and p, 194, L б, 

* Ree below. pp HB E 4 

3 MBA, Hhidesa-p., vi, 61, The Nishadha mountains are the abode af other supernatural beinga, such. 
ua Üanifharvas am] Vidy&dharus. CE Kathie., lxrxvi, 142 amd 144 ; Tawney's trunal.. voli p. 291. According: 
to Kalila, viv, BO (Tawney, vol d, p. 415), Nishadha ia the name cl a country in ihe Himálayn. 

4 Da | CL holcw pp. 137 f. * fidm,, Sandare-k., xii, 21. 

* Him, Uihara-k., Exxxvui, H. t Makinsshs, vol iil, р. 157. 
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met with in Indian fable. The subject is nothing but a variety of that theme of fairy-tales 
in invour all over the world +: tha union between the mortal man and the immortal woman.! 
ааа 
the nymph of the Ganges, and the story of the ascetic Jaratkira and his like-named bride 
who was the sister of the Serpent-kimg Vüsuki.* 

here it‏ و کی و پک وو و НАКЫШ Ню‏ و EB We‏ یا 
is Rama's son and successor, Kuda, who marries Ku: |‏ 











Nagarija Kumuda. Каада tn his Rajuverongies haw pieserved (ho pretty Кеа kindi 
ЖОС оа сана ЖАКО ОТ а 


the Naga Sufravas? From Buddhist sources, too, we may quote examples In the ith. М 


ductory chapter of the Bhüridatta-jataka, we are told how a widow of the Niga tribe wins 
the love of the exiled prince of Benares. The daughter born of their anion, named 
* Beaborn ', ate Rit oos by Алынан, жоет кй of all Nagas, Here we 
have the far less common motif of the superhuman husband and the human wife, It ia 
Eus HAE i Ше риши айалга Жы ийе Б ОРА: Деме her mother being a Nagi, 
but in the narrative of her matrimony with the Serpent-king she figures entirely as the 
human bride so that her husband even strives to conceal his real nature from ber. Another 
imatanoe of such a malch we find in the Kathdsarwedgara : the poet Gunidhya, the reputed 

| | thatkathG, we are told, was the son of the Nigu-prince Kirtisena by 











ьо Оаа рід, Hiuen Tsiang, has preserved in his itinerary a local legend * 
of Udyina, the present Swit valley, on the north-west frontier of India. A prince of the 
Sükya clan escapes the massacre of his kinamen by the fierce Virüghnks of Kosala, and 
eented on a wilil goose, he flies through the air and arrives in the borderlund of the North- 
West. Here he meets a Niga girl with the inevitable result and, after marrying her, his 
DHBeC UN peenenta him wih а уко whieh Re niai to ki] the king е country and 
to take his place, There remained, however, one impediment to his happiness. Every time 
he went to rest by the erda of hie wife from her head there appeared the nine-fold Niga 
crest. The husband, in disgust, waited till ehe slapt and then cat off the serpent crest with 
lis sword. In consequence the descendants of the roval pair were ever afflicted with 
headache. 

Besides the kings of Udyüna, there were several other royal houses af ancient Indis 
which claimed « Naga or Nagi as their progenitor. The dynasty of Kashmir which included 


! W. Crook op. et, rol ip. 45 In the Powshge-peregn the purohita nl Janemejaya is 
to bare been born from a mako-mother. ы телца 


2 Зее below, pp. 74.0 and GOL. з Вист, рр. 241 Ё. * Below, pp. 123 f. 
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| ditüdite (eighth century) among its scions, was asserted to descend from the 
Naga Karkota? In later days the rulers of the neighbouring principality of Bhadarvah 
(the ‘Bhudravakada’ of the Rajatarafgini) claimed descent from the serpent-king 
Vásuki, wlio is still regarded aa the guardian deity of the country, now a district of the 
Jammu-Kashmir Btate.* 

The Rajas of Chutia (or Chhota) Nagpur derive their origin from the Nüga Pundarika ; 
in what manner this happened may bo briefty related.* Pundariks, às the story says, once 
assumed the form of a Brahmin and repaired to the house of a certam guru at Bonares- to 

| ШАҢ with his 
pupil that be-gave him to wife his only danghter, the beautiful Parvati. Unfortunately, 
the Naga even im his human form could not rid himsélf of his double tongue and his foul 
breath. He begged his wife not to question him about the meaning of these unpleasant 
ities, but once while they were making a pilgrimage to Puri she insisted on 
КОЙ E He had to gratify her curiosity, but, having done so, he plunged into 
à pool and vanished from her sight, In the midst of her grief and remorse she gave birth 
to à child, but instead of rejoicing she prepared for herself a funeral pyre, wishing to 
become ‘a sati. 

At this juncture there appeared a Sukadvipa Brahmin, bearing an idol of the Sun-god. 
His eyes fell on the new-born babe which was guarded by a huge hooded snake. It was 
Pundarika in his natural form, Addressing the Brahmin, he foretold that the child would 
become the Raja of the country to be called Nagpur, that the Brahmin was to be his family 
priest and the idol bis tutelayy deity. Then, confiding the child to the Brahmin, he again 
disappeared into the pool. Int commemoration of this event the members of the ruling house 
of Chutin Nagpur always wear a headdress so arranged us to resemble a serpent ooiled - 
round with its head protruding over the wearer's brow. "The seal of the Mahárája and urms — 
of the family show as а orest a cobra with a human face under its expanded hood, 
surrounded. by the inzignia of royalty. 

Another instance of serpent origin is afforded by the ruling house of Mauipur,* a 
feudstory state situated between Bengal and Burma. Tho peculiar god of the royal family 
is a species of snake called Pa-kung-ba, from which the Raja claims descent, When it 
appears it is coaxed on to s cushion by the priestess in attendance, who then performs 
certain ceremonies to please it, Thin snake appears sometimes, they say, of great eise; 

* jat, iii, B29, Steln’s transl, vol. i. p 119. | 

* Bes below, pp. 250 f. 

E We follow E. T, Dalton, Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, Calcutta, 1872, pp. 1851. CL Fergusem, Tree 


«md Serpent Worekip, p. 65, and Andrew Lang, Custom and Myth, second edition, pp 80 
+ Jad Asi, vol, vil, p. 43, and. Fergusaca, op. elt., p. 64. 
























when he does 80 it is indicative of his being displeased. EE ае f 
form it is a sign of his being in good humour. 

Bastar, the feudatory state in the south-east corner of the Central Provinces, is ruled 
by a Naga dynasty, w whilst most Gond chiefs in the ssme province likewise pretend to be 
descended from the Nagavamsa-t 

‘Nol. only, royal and nobls Houses claim Niza deseent a certain caste of Kayasthas, 

. Шы ы ера у ныны Аш nee 









и, now, A Kiam our ion to Southern India, we find that according to the 
imhasanadcátriméiki, the semi-legendary king Bálivihana of Pratishthana was the son 
of the Nsa Anarik viih whose sssistance he slew Vikramaditya of Ujjayini.” Itis cunous 
that the first Lohara dynasty of Kashmir which derived ita origin from Sitavahana counted 
among ite scions @ king of the name of Ananta-deva (4.p. 1028-63), 

Naga descent was also assigned to the famons dynasty of the Pallavas which held 
ae онн э! Ср Ной Чи биш о Чаш OF ЫИ O 
our era, A curious legend preserved in Tamil poetry connects the origin of the Pallavas 
with the Cholas, the ancient rulers of Coromandel : it relates that the first * Topdaiman ' 
б.е. Pallava) was the son of n Chola king by а female serpent-d demon.* That this legend is 
of an early date ia apparent from epigraphical records, But, whereaa the inacriptions 
ol the Fallavas are unanimous in recognizing Aévatthaman, the son of the Brahmi | 
Drona, aa the progenitor of their line, Vier SO noi aer wiit roux о АШ САЙЫ КЫН 
spouse and the name of the son born from their union. In the Pallava inscriptions she is 
called an Apaaras, but a Nigi in those of the Gangn-Pallavas.* 

Itis eurious that in Further India, too, we meet with royal clans which are believed to 
descend from a Nigi ancestress. The most illustrious example is supplied by the Hindu 














or Hinduized dynasty, which in ancient times ruled the Khmer kingdom of Cambodia.’ 


The origin of this kingly house was attributed to a Br 





imin, named Kaundinya, who first 


i Auguste Barih, (Eucres, val. i, p. 230. 

à J.ALRLR., vol. xxxix (1870), part і, p. 20, 

3 Weber, Indiarha Shulisn, vol xv, p. 228, 
оо 4 fn the ancient Tamil poem Manimegalai the Мад is calind Pillvalal, the daughter of the Nágs king 
Valairagati ( Air&vapa ?). OL Venkarys. 4.8.2., for the year 1006-7, pp. 220 i, and B.E. F.E.O. , YoL xi (1011), 

301 1. 
FF "The Rayakota charter ol Skandatichya, edited by Te, Hultzsch (Eg. Ind., vol v, pp. 4f 8.) calls 
berdejikslaggad, & woman of the twodongusd (alias serpent) tribe, Another charter iamed by 
Mandivarzmn FIT likewise roIera ta the Niga ancestrem of the Pallaras 

8 RE. F.E.O., rol, iv (1008), p. 901, and voL xi (1011), pp. 301 (f. M, Codis har printed out that the 
Cambodian legend is in all probability due te Pullers intlurnoe 
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fixed the site of the capital Bhavapura by throwing a lance which he had received from 
Aávatth&man the son of Drona. The same Kauodinys married Soma the daughter of the 
Naga king, and it was after her that the dynasty became known as Somavaméa. In this 
'onnexion it i very curious that, according to a tradition recorded by 4 Chinese author of 
the thirteenth century, the king of Cambodia each night had carnal intercourse with a Nagi. 
In describing the capital of Cambodia, now represented by the famous ruins of Angkor 
Thom, that author says?: “In the palace there is a tower of gold, on the top of which the 
king sleeps. All the natives maintain that in this tower there is the spirit of a nine-headed 
serpent, who is master of the soi! of the whole kingdom. It appears every night in the shape 
ofa woman, At frstthe sovereign sleeps with her, Even tho principal wives of the king 
dare not enter. He comes out in the second watch of the night and then he may gleep with 
his wives and concubines. If it happens that the spirit of the serpent does not appear, it 
means that the moment of the king's death has arrived. If the king fails a single night to 
come, some misfortune is eure to happen." 
Finally, we may make mention of a Talaing tradition ascribing the origin of the first 
king of Thaton to a dragon (i.e. a Naga) mother.* The Talaings at one time formed à nation 
or a politically dominant tribe which ruled all Lower Burma from Bassein in the West to 
Maulmein in the East and away South to Tenasse 
and Amherst districts of Burma and to villages on the Menam and Meklawng rivers in Siam. 
In the course of a valuable study,” M. J. Preyluski has pointed out that the story of the 
Nagi ancestress is widely spread in the Far Kast. According to this scholar an earlier 
form of the motif is that of the fish-born princess, to which he ascribes an Austronesian 


+ 


origin, 





The grest importance of the Nagas both in Buddhist and in Brahmanical lore is 
reflected in plastic and pictorial art. The legends show the Мада sometimes as 5 mere 
animal, sometimes as a human creature, but generally human and animal properties are 
strangely blended. The same is the case with the Naga as rendered in Indian art. We can 
in the main distinguish three iconographical types: first, the form of the serpent, usually 
. second, the human form universally characterized by means of the 
cephalous serpent-hood ; third, a combination of the two, the upper part of a human 








! B.E FED, vol. d (1902), pp. 144 f. 

+ IRAS., lor tho year 1918, p. 126. 

> J. Pesyiunki, La primcssse d l'odeur da poissa if Le Nagi daai las traditions Ше [dete Orventale, EYudtes 
esiatiyecs, 1925, рр, 227 If. 


jm. They are now confined to the Thatón: 


ined with the lower half of a snake's coils, Of these three forms, s, the one 


| A. Fourher, La porte crientale du Stüpe de Kàuchi, pp. 73 1. fg. 3; 
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last mentioned is comparatively rare; it does occur in Brahmanical sculpture, but in 
й » P, + 


Buddhist art it ia hardly ever employed. i 


| 






serpent form, But just ag the gods are distinguished from mere mortals by the plurality o! 
their arms, thus the divine serpents are many-headed. Tt is a characteristic of the Nagas 
often insisted upon in literature. In art the number of heads varies, but is alwa 





for the number five exists. In literature, too, the five-headed serpent is often mentioned : 
a simile in the epics likens it to the human arm ending in the hand with its five fingers. 

In poetry-2 hundred or even a thousand heads are sometimes attributed to certain 
‘Nagas (particularly to the World-serpent Sesha), but plastic art for obvious reasons must 
abstain from visualizing such extravagant numbers. 

The Naga in the semblance of o polycephalous.serpent is of frequent occurrence on 
the earliest Buddhist monuments. The central architrave of the Eastern torana of Sánahi + 
bears a well-known relief representing the worship of a sacred tren by forest animals. 
Now among the beasts of the jungle naturalistically treated we notice a five-headed Naga 
side by side with his natural foe, the Garuda. On the same eastern gateway of Sanchi we 
dave the scene of the Buddha subduing the venomous dragon in the fre-hut of the 
Káüsyapa brothers of Uravilvi.* The presence of the Buddha, as is usual in the early school 
of Central India, is only indicated by a symbol—an empty seat—but the Naga is plainly 
shown in the semblance of  five-headed cobra, (Plate IV.) | 
= — Amongthe reliefs of the Bharhut stüpo, which sre earlier than those of Sanchi by about 
a century and must bolong to the second century B.o., we also meet with this Naga type, 
e.g. in a relief showing s five-headed serpent conversing with an ascetic who is sented in 
front of his hut— perhaps an illustration of the Manikestha-jaaka* (Plate Ic.) 

This primitive mode of representing the serpent-demon bas been preserved up to the 
present day on the Nágakale of Southern Indis which will be dealt with in the concluding 
chapter of the present volume, 

Side by side with the thoriomorphic Naga the earliest monuments know the 





anthropomorphic Niga, which, as we shall see, maintains a marked prominence in all the 


! Nalophldyüns, v, 2, 


* Ferguamaon, T'ree- asid Serpent worship, pl. xv, 3-—Grünwedol, Euddkist Art in ladis, pp. 40E, Eg. 26,— 


The Hepinmings of Buddhist drt, pp. 107 f, 
pl rii, & | = 
* Forgusmon, op. cit. p. 143, рі. xxuii.—ürinwedel, op, cil. n. 82. fie $5. — 
Se Gi Heyinning, pp. 97 f, pl it, L—V. A. Hmith, History of fine 
‘A. Cunningham, The Stiga аў Нанай, рі зш, б. |, 
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Foucher, op ett, рр. 57 Б. 
mr im lmdia uad Сеат, fig: 47. 


ye uneven; 
it may be three, five, or seven. It cannot be o matter of surprise that a marked preference - 
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later stages of Buddhist art, not only in India proper but also in Ceylon, Java, China, 


zuishes the human-shaped serpent-demon 
nounting his head-dress or surrounding his head. The number of 
snake-heatls constituting the hood varies, but, as in the cage of the theriomorphic Naga, 
it is always uneven and commonly five. The female counterparts of the Nagas ( ‘presumably 
in token of the inferiority of their sex) usually wear a crest consisting of a singly serpent 
head, Among the atchaic demi-gods who guard the gates of the Bharhut stdpa there is n 
Nügarüja named Chakavüka (Skt. Chakravika = Anas casarca) in the inseription, who, 
like his companion-doorkeepers, is standing, with his hands raised in adoration, in an 


and Japan, The characteristic mark which disti ng 








attitude which indicates his devotion to the Buddha.’ ‘This Nagaraja waa in all probability 


a godling lovally worshipped, his mame not being known from elsewhere. He bears a 
boman shape, but as if to remind us of his real nature, there ia the five-fold snake-crest- 


surmounting his head-dress. His feet are placed upon a rock in front of which we see a lake 


or pond full of lotus-flowers and enlivened by various aquatic animals. (Plate IIa.) 

Another Bharhut bas-relief, carved in the shape of a medallion, shows a Nügarája 
accompanied by two female chowrie-bearers. The Nàga is distinguished by the usual 
five-fold serpent-erest, but here the five snake-heads stand во wide apart as almost to 
present the appearance of a tree. The two Nigis show the hybrid form in which the upper 
part of a human body ends in tha ooils of a snake. (Plata IIb.) 
Among the Bharhut reliefs there is one, decorating the Prssenajit pillar, so-called, 
of the Southern Gate, which is of especial interest for our present subject. (Plate III.) Tt 
slows, aa an inscription informa ua, the Lord Buddha being worshipped by the Nagaraja — 
Atrivata or Elapattra.* Here, too, the sculptor has abstained from portraying the Buddha, 
the presence of the Master being symbolized by an empty stone seat at the foot of a sacred 
tree. The Nagaraja, on the contrary, is depicted not less than three times in accordance 
with the synoptic method of illustrating followed by the early achool of Central India. 
First we see him as a five-headed serpent emerge from the lake which forms the back- 
ground of the relief. Next he appears in a human form with a five-fold serpent-creat and 
accompanied by two Nagis each wearing s single snake-emblem. For the third time the 
Niga-king is shown kneeling down in a devout attitude at the side of the stone seat under 
the tree, which, as we caw, indicates the Buddha's presence. Here, in consequence of a 
visual etror of the sculptor, the crest of five snake-heads issues from the side and not from 
the back of hie turban. 

, Cunningham, op. cit, pl zzi; Burges, Ancient Monumenta, pl, 24, No. 1. 


* Cunningham, wp eil, pl. тїт, The inscription гөш»: Erapats migarija Bhagarato vu[w date, meaning - 
The Nigarija Erapata worships the Lord“. 
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Tt can hardly be doubted that the iconographic type of the human Naga with his 
serpent-crest was derived from the more primitive conception of the Naga aa a. 
goddesses were shown in human form but provided with an animal head, 
As in the Bharhut soulptures the figures of gods and men are nearly always shown 
facing, it is impossible to decide in what manner the snake crest was supposed to be. 
attached to the body of the Nüga. It seems, indeed, that on this point opinions were - 
divided. On the one hand the hood, ns seems most natural, was thought to issue forth from. 
the neck of the Niga very much in the same manner as in the caae of Zahhak, the wicked 
Arabian king of Persia, of whom the Shah Namah narrates that Ahriman had kissed him 
on both his shoulders! | Consequently there grows 4 snake from each shoulder and these 


| monsters are daily to be fed with the brains of two men. After a reign of à thonsand yeara 


1 
| 
| 


F 


the tyrant is alain by Feridun, | 
In a passage referred to above, the Chinese pilgrim, Hiuen Tsiang, relates the story of 
& king of Udyana who had married a Naga maiden. “ Every time he went to rest by her 
side, from her head came forth the ninefold crest of the Nüga." The way in which the 
snoke-creat is supposed to issue from the neck of the Niga is illustrated by a Nags figure- 
seen from the back, which occurs among the frescoes of Ajanta. | 
We find alao, however, evidence of a different conception. Among tha sculptures of 
Sinchi there are two reliefs which must: represent tho Nàgarája Muehilinda sheltering the 
Buddha? In each ease the Naga is seated in front of a tree and is attended by Nügis, 
all of whom have a single-headed snake at the back of their head, Now it is curious that in 
one of these two reliefs there is a female shown with her back turned towards the spectator, 
and, if we may trust the reproduction, it-is a complete anake which appears to hang down 
. H, now, we turn to the Greeco-Buddhist school which flourished in the north-west 
frontier province Gandhira during the first centuries of the Christian era, we observe a 
distinct predilection for the Naga of human form. It is only in the scene of the fire. itting 
of Uruvilvá tamed by the Buddha (of which numerous replicas exist in Gandhary 
art) that the former isinvariahly shown inreptileshape.* (Plate IXb,) This is, indeed, quita 








` Tn the sga of the ЗЫ Nes, here summarined, we havea reminiscence of the ancient Iranian myih 
of tho dragon Akish Dahaka, which is killed by the hero Thretacns. The two makes growing from Zahhik's 
shoulders recall his original serpent nature, 

* Griwedel, op. cit, ба. $0. We have here also a very rare, if not unique, example of a Niga witb atwo- 
fold serpent-crest. | 


* Fergusson, op. cit.; pl. zxiv, figs. 1 and ©. 
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INTRODUCTION a 
in naocordanoó with the legend, az preserved in Buddhist literature. The Poshliwar Museum 





зше tis Naga king Elipattra visiting the Buddha in the Deer Park near Benares. 
This sculpture shows a five-leaded snake in front of the seat on which Buddha sits in the 
midst of the members of his congregation! (Plate Vila) For the rest, however, in 
_ the numerous scenes relating to the conversion of Nagas, these spirits of the waters are 
always portrayed in human form.? Usually they are shown issuing half-way from a fountain 
enclosure, the Naga king wearing a multiplex snake-crest, whilat hie consort has n single 
snake for an emblem. (Plate IXa.) It is curious that in some cases where they are seen in 
profile they clearly wear a complete snake attached, so it seems, to their head-dress, and 
curling down their back.2 We have noticed the same peculiarity in a bas-relief of Sanchi. 
A very favourite аш of преране art refers to the hereditary feud between 
men—the sculpture from Sanghao showing 

a Nagi in the абыз of the арон to be an Indian adaptation of 4 master- 
picce of Leochares, representing Ganymede carried off by the eagle of Zeus. In some cases 
a group of several Nagas is shown being assailed by Garuda, some being seized and others 
falling prostrate in confusion. (Plate XVa,b.) It deserves notice that inal! these soulptures 
the Naga has the appearance of à huma 
of which several specimens are known to exist, must once have formed part of the head- 
dress of statues in royal attire. The Lahore Museum has recently acquired a Bodhisattva 
head in which this decorative member haa been partially preserved. It is interesting that 















hion, ocoure also on a colossal 
Bodhisattva head from the Kankáli Tilà near Mathura, now preserved in the Lucknow 
Museum. It seems highly probable that plaques of thia kind wrought in precious metal 
were actunlly worn by persons of rank, perhaps not merely as ornaments, but also aa a 
_ prophylactic against anake bite. Жена йыла Be Berg rii w АШАН 
introduced into bracelets. 

The country round Mathura на «Ма И эск бәй менә! WINNER 
cult of the ahepherd god Krishna, must once have been a great centre of Niga worship. 


À Sanskrit inscription preserved in the Lucknow Museum refers to à local serpent deity, | 


i ASCE. бот 1011-12, р. 105, р. жтхуйї, fg. 8.—Foucher, op. eit., vol iL p- 20, Бш. 217. 
* А. Foneher, op. eit, wal, i, Siga. 104-8, 251, 270-5. 
- „Ліон, Яда. 273-5. 


ор, еі. рр. 106 6, ба &L— Bntgesn, Ancient Monmests, pl. 113 and 115, Se. LVA. | 


Bann, rig Pe Art, pp. 117 f£, fies. 70 and Tha — Foucher, op. cit, vol. li, pp. 32 fL. figs. 318-2L—. 
Spooner, fTamdbook to the Peshawar Muscum, p. 72. 
5 U. tin asthora paper Nägu worship in ancient Matherd (4.5. for 1068-0, pp. 0f, ph liu-iv], 
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named Dadhikarga, who appears to have had. his own shrine not far from the Buddhi 
-—  ;eonvent founded by King Huvishka in the year 47 of Kanishka’ era. The remains of this 
х * royal foundation were excavated from the Jamálpur (or Jail) Mound in 1860. 
| Among the numerous Naga images recovered in the Mathura district the most valuable 
specimen is undoubtedly the inscribed stutue from Chhargson, a village situated 5 miles 
almost due south of the city of Mathura, (Plate V.) It is now preserved inthe local Muscum?. 
The spirited attitude of this image deserves special notice. The Naga is chown standing with 
his right arm raised over his head as if ready to strike. The left hand is broken, but prohably 
held a cup in front of the shoulder. The head is surmounted by a seven-headed snake-hood. 
From the well-preserved inscription incised on the back of the image it appears that it 
was set up at a water-tank in the fortieth year of the Kushána era during the reign of 
King Huvishke. 
є The Chhargaon statue represents the best and posaibly one of the earliest specimens 
С 5 of a distinct class of Naga images, of which numerous examples have come to light in the 
Mathura district. (Plate Vb.) These icons stil! receive the worship of the rural population, 
but under a different name; they are invariably designated a5.' Dau-ji ' (meaning “ the 
elder brother) or 'Baldeo'* Modern images of Baladeva, which are mantifactured in 
effigies of Baladeva (or Balaráma), the elder brother of Krishna, it is not difficult to explain. 
—' "Baladeva i& believed to be an incarnation of Sesha, and we shall gee that in Sanskrit 
` literature, 100, he is sometimes completely identified with his spiritual father, the World- 
.  Berpent.: 
> 0 From an iconograpbieh] point of view the ancient Naga images of Mathura exhibit 
certain features which deserve to be briefly noted. Tha hood of serpent-heads, here usually 
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» Seven in number, assumes the appearance of a circular nimbus round the head of the deity. ^ 


This development is, no doubt, due to the halo having been introduced by the Greco- 
Buddhist school as a necessary adjunct of Buddha and Bodhisattva figures. Tn moet 
Naga images from Mathura it is quite clear that the hood is not conceived as an excrescence 
springing from the back of the human frame. It forms part of a complete serpent whose 
coils ate plainly visible both at the front and at the back of the sculpture. The artist 
therefore, pave expression to the dual nature of the snake-demon by portraying a human 

f being standing in front of a polycephalous serpent. 

| * Matkura Museum Catalogue, p. 88, No, ©, 12, 

* Cf. also tho imags of Balarima (ond at Tnmain im Gwalior State and 


| H | reproduced 4.8. 2. for 1918-19, 
рагі 1, р. 27, рі. хійо. This seulpturs baa beon assigned to the secotid or third century ap. 
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This mode of rendering the Nàga remained in vogue during the later phases of Indo- 
Buddhist art. A very fine specimen of a seated Nüga was found on the site of Nalanda 
еа ate a сн (Piste XIV.) This 


ma 


Ägna holding a rosary in his right and a vase in his left hand is shown sitting in an easy 
Er M S d od. whose windings are also visible on both sides of the figure, 
whilst a grand hood of seven cobra-heads forms a canopy overshadowing him. This image 
has been tentatively identified with the Buddhist saint Nagarjuna, the master of the 
Mihayina. Thesoulpturm, however, presents a type of Nigaimages peonliartothe mediaeval 

art of India,* although it would be difficult to point out another specimen of equal artistic 
merit. In this connexion it is interesting to note that according to the Chinese pilgrims 
Nalanda was named after a Naga.” Other instances may be quoted of Buddhist sanctuaries 
auch as those of Sarnath and Sankisa, which were at the same time (perhaps we may вау, 
originally) dedicated to serpent worship. 

If now we retrace our steps to the art of Amaravati, we find that hers, too, the snake- 
hood surrounds the head of the Naga in nimbus-like manner, but the treatment is much 
more graceful than at Mathura. (Plates VII and X.) The snnke-heads, usually seven in 
number, are shown separated from each other and alig 
a most artistico headgear. Evidently the artist conceived the hood as being attached to the 
back or the neck of the serpent-demon; This is plainly visible in the Amaravati medallion 
(now in the British Museum 














casket. Талаш anila grüsped ia varying attitudes around the throne оп which the’ 


precious casket is placed, are distinguished by a single snake issuing from behind their 
heads.* 
The Naga figures which guard the entrance to the Buddhist sanctuaries of Ceylon 


"are clearly derived from the anthropomorphic type af India proper. The earliest spacimen- — 
found at Anuridhapura shows a close affinity to the Nagas of Amaravati. The Nagas of . 


Ruwanwiili Dagaba, which Mr. Vincent Smith assigns to the early centuries of the 
Christian era, must belong to a considerably later period.* 
The same highly artistic treatment of the Naga figure is met with in Gupta art. One 


! Даша Report A.8, J., Eastern (now Central) Circle for 1919-20, p. 25, pl. lite, — 4.8.2, for 1919-20, part t, 
p. 39, pl xzà, 

! We may addue an insctibed Nga image in the Calentta Museum and a standing NAgi from Sánehi 
(4.8.2, for 1012-13, part i, pl. rma), 


р. Ж 
4 Fenrumon, op; ek, pL Ixii.—(rünwedel, op. eit., fig. & 
Vo A, Smith, FIG, of fina art, p. 83, pL xri, —According ta Mr, A. M. Hocart, tbe Niga shown Wah 
Б. must belong te tha Polinnarura peril, perbsps to the twelfih emiary A.D. 
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of the finest specimens known to exist is undoubtedly the beautiful group at Aj " а 
It shows a Nigarijs, distinguished by a magnificent seyen-fold snake-hood, sitting in an 


easy pose, and attended by his consort, likewise seated, and by a female attendant he 
a Üy-whisk (Frontispiece), 


We may also compare the Gaja-Lakshmi of Cave XIV at Ellora.. The goddess is · 
seated on her conventional lotus-throne. The watera beneath are enlivened by some. 


Nagas issuing from amongst s mass of lotas-plants naturalistic iy treated ; they hold up 
treasture-vnsea which are perhaps meant as à tribute offered to the Goddess of Good 
Fortune. | 

Among the famous frescoes of Ajanta, too, there are several representations of Марал, 
particularly in Cave IL. Here we meet with each of the tliree Nàga types described above ; 
we have not only the Naga in his animal shape and the anthropomorphic enake-god 
eanopied by a hood of seven serpent-heads, but also the third type, namely that of the 
Niga, the upper part of whose body is human, while the lower part from the hips down- 
wards is purely animal, A beautiful instance of the last-mentioned type is the well-known 
group of a Naga and s Nagi desporting themselves in the waves, from a wall-pamting in 
Cave II. 

This third type, which we might call the mermaid type, and which finds a still closer 
parallel in Hesiod’s description of the serpent-goddess Echidna ® is extremely rare in Indo- 
Buddhist art. In Brahmanical sculpture, on the contrary, it is not at all uncommon. 
Sometimes it occurs side by side with the anthropomorphic Naga. ‘This is, for instanee, 
the case in the huge rock-carving of Mimaliapuram (Plate XVII), Which is traditional] 





known a * Arjuna's Penance’, but which, according to M. Victor Goloubew representa | 


the Descent of the Ganga.* Among the numerous figures which cover the left-hand rock 
we notice a couple of serpent-demons, shown in their usual human form and wearing a 
snake-hood. More prominent, however, are the Naga and the Nagi which occupy the 
cleit between the two rocks, and seem to rise from the Nether Regions. They are excellant 
specimens of the iconographio type in which the man and the reptile are blended into & 
phantastio being of lifelike appearance, Hoth carry a hood, which in the ease of the mala 
consists of no less than seven cobra-heads, whereas the female has to be content with a 


* Havell, The {deals of Indian Art, pp. 104 8., nl. ziiv.—l'oomaruswamy, Vijenturma, pl. Ixxii. 
* Hesiod's T'eogenia, vermes 295 f. - 
Jawy pêr ripe Aurea anAAcripsor 
Shu afre supar dder Sarde re miyor Tr 
Oi. E. Küster, Die SeMange ia der griechischen Kusat und Religioa, pp, $8 f. | 
* Havell, op. cit., pl. xix.  oommraswamy, op. cit., pl. ixiv.—Àrs Акага, vol, iii, pl. xxix-xxziv. 
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three-fold hood. The wonderful piece of sculpture to which thiese Nagas belong is a work | 
of Pallava art, and may be attributed to the seventh century of our era. 

. Another fine example of the mermaid type occurs on a bas-relief placed in one of the 
niches of the well-known temple of Deogarh in the Jhansi district of the United Provinces. 
The subject of this remarkable piece of sculpture is undoubtedly the legend of * the 
Deliverance of the Lord of elephants * (Gajendra-moksha).. In this legend, as known from 
literature, the aquatic monster from whose grasp the elephant is freed by Vishyu is 
described as a crocodile.. But in the Deogarh bas-relief it clearly assumes the shape ofa 
Naga, combining the human with the serpent form in mermaid fashion, and holding the 








feet of the elephant caught in the coils of ita snake tail. The Naga is accompanied bya 


Nagi of similar appearance, but much smaller in size, both bemg moreover provided with 
the usual hood, which in the case of the male Naga consists of seven cobra-heads.! | 

In the sculptures representing the Varüha or Boar incarnation of Vishnu, which will 
be discussed beneath, the world-serpent Sesha and his female satellites are habitually 
shown in the manner here described, which eo well renders the hybrid nature of the Naga, 
We wish only to cana the large rock-carving of Udayagiri in Gwalior State" 

The type of the snake-tailed Naga remains a favourite subject in medineval art, and is 
conspicuous on the temples of Orissa. It finds ite finest expression in the wonderfully 
decorative motif of the amorous Naga couple, the coils of whose serpent-bodies are 
belii io a aaki гема hablo Бопе good. specimens. gaay- bo seen in’ the 
Calcutta Museum.* 

In the various countries of the Far East which have been influenced by Indian 
civilization we find the Naga both in literature and in art. As the religious art of China 
and Japan has largely undergone the inf лепсе оѓ Gandhara, it cannot be a matter of surprise 
that here the snake-kings are represented sa men (in Chines costume |) with a dragon 
issuing from the back of their neck. The Leiden Ethnographical Museum possesses a 
О А сике быр a -T Dead Von Ha wears a crown 
surmounted by five dragon heads. The emblem is undoubtedly of Indian origin, but the 
general style of this excellent picture shows nothing Indian.* 














* Bargsaa, 4 atien! Monument, 252 —For an inferior replica likewise from Deogarh, ef. A.S.E. for 
1917-18, рыт p. 7 pE i5, " 

trm testi. Up. 

è M, W. dè Vimer, A DASE as саа аа Sagan — ——— ш 
dAmaterdam, Fhiloiogwal section, New Series, vol. xüi, Amsterdam, 1013. 

* The Japacese Varuna belongs to m group ol twelve (Himla) goda who are associated with tha Zodiac. — 
Hn ia tbe god of the wakces and the guaniizn df the West. 
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i. Inthe Khmer art of Cambodia, which probably derived ite inspiration mostly from 
Southern and Eastern India, & Very pronounced preference is shown for tlie theripmorn! ic 
Маал. The many-headed serpent is employed as a decorative device ina manter quite 
unknown in India proper. Let us only quote the pair of enormons snakes, each carried hy 
a row of fifty-four stone giants, which are placed outside the Gate of Victory of Angkor 
In the Isle of Java, on the contrary, it is the human-shaped Niga which was received 

vith especial favour, On the main monument of the island, the great stipe of Borobudur, 

Ше Naga is invariably shown in its human form (Plates XII and XVI), even in those scenes 
in which the legend clearly required an animal-shaped creature. The most striking example 
is the well-known episode of the serpent-king Muchilinds sheltering the Buddha under his 
hood ngninst the inclemency of the weather. From the Buddhist scriptures it is perfeotly 
clear that Muchilinda, im order to perform his benevolent and pious act, appears as à serpent, 
whereas only when his services are no longer required he assumes human form. Yet the 
Hindu-Javanese artist even here adheres to the principle of representin p his Nagas as human 
beings, their serpent nature being merely indicated by the snake-hood. The way in which 
this emblem is treated in the ancient art of Java is worthy of note, The ana ke-hends, 
usually five and sometimes three in number, and always shown separately, surmount the 
head-dress in crest-like manner, but never assume the appearance of a halo such as became 
the fashion on the Indian continent from the time of the Kushina dynasty onwards. The 
snake-erest of Hindn-Javanese art finds perhaps its nearest parallel in that of the N agarája 
nf Bharhut, and though it may be rash to conclude that the one was directly derived from 
the other, there is good reason to assume that the type of the anthropomorphic Niga waa 
introduced into Java ata very early data, It ig very curious thatin a later stare of Javanese 

















is afforded by the so-called Naga monument of F intaran in Eastern Java, which y be 
attributed to the middle of the fourteenth century. (Plate X XIII] TItis decorated with 
nine figures carrying four huge serpents, the heads of which protrude at the four corners af 
the building, This curious edifice was no shrine dedicated to the worship of the 
Nagas, but in all probability served the purpose of a store-house of the temple requisites, 
In the Isle of Bali such a store-house is called а kehun. 
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! Boe below, np. 102 f, 


THE NAGAS IN THE GREAT EPIC 


WE should turn our attention in the first place to the opening book of the Mahabharata, 
called Adi-parvan, which is singularly rich in myths and sagas relating to the Nagaa. 
They are grouped around the story of the serpent sacrifice instituted by King Janamejaya, 
the Pigdava ruler of Hastinapura. 
Here we meet with the myth of the origin of the Nagas: they are the sons of Kadri 
(‘the Tawny One”), who is a personification of the Earth 1 Her sister Vinatà (' the Bent 
One’), the goddess of Heaven, became the mother of two sons; Aruna, the charioteer of 
the Sun-god, and Garuda, who was appointed to be the carrier of Vishou. The enmity 
between the Nagas and their cousin, Garuda, is a favourite theme in Indian literature 
The two sisters, Kadri and Vinata, so the story continues, laid a wager, which the 
former won by fraud. Those of her sons who had refused to be partners in the frand, the 
‘Serpent-Mother cursed ; they were to perish in the fire of King Janamejaya’s holocaust, k 
‘The immediate cause of this serpent sacrifice was the violent death of Janamejaya’s 
father, Parikshit, who, while engaged in hunting, had imprudently insulted a Brahmani 
ascetio who had taken a vow of silence and consequently gaye no answer to the king's 
hermit, who, however, remained unmoved. But his youthful son, on learning the insult 
that had been offered to his aged father, struck the king with hia curse: on the seventh 
day from thenve Takshaka, the lord of snakes, waa to lead him to the abode of Yama, the к 
On the seventh day, the sun having almost set, the king ate some fruit in which Talshaka 
lay hidden in the ehape of a little worm. Suddenly the Niga assumed his real form, 
enveloped his victim within his coils, and bit him. The burning poison of the dragon v 
caused the palace tovbe consumed in a blazing fire, and Parikshit fell as É struck by r 














| Tt was at the instigation of the Brahmin Uttanka that Parikehit’s son, Janamejava, 
fn other sources the Serpent-mother is called Gu-ras§ (iit, ‘the Wall-tlavoured One"), a name which 
likewise mua reler to tho Earth, She is one of the daughters of Daksha, ‘The anskes as her uflepring are called 


Saurzeeys, Of, Ram, Sua 1, 137 0,, and Viskpa-Purána (transl. Шан), р. 149, 
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resolved to tak» revenge on Takshaks for the death of his fathar. Uttanka had a personal 
grudge against the serpent-king, as is related at length in the Paushya-parvan, that 
remarkable chapter composed in very archaie prose. Takshaka, in the shape of 

a mendicant, had robbed him of a pair of ear-rings, a present from King Paushya's queen, 
and when Uttanka pursued him and was about to seize him, he re-assumed his own form 
and vanished through a fiasure in the earth. The Nagaloka, whither Uttanka then 
penetrated with the help of Indra, we find described as a delightful abode abounding 
in magnificent palaces nnd pleasnre-houses. We may call special attention to the ancient 
hymn of praise addressed by Uttanka to the Nagas “that have Airivata for their king’ 
and which are likened to ‘streaming thunderclouds accompanied by lightning and 
urged by the wind '. 

As regards the serpent sacrifice ao called, Professor Winternitz, in the course of an 
able paper, has pointed out that it has the character of a magical incantation. 
Interesting parallels of euch a ' Bannzauber' he quotes from the folklore of the.Alpa 
(Tyrol), Denmark, and the Pyrenees. “ The recollection of such ancient magical rites,” 
he remarks in conclusion, " hus been preserved in the sagas in which we find the power 
of the sorcerers exaggerated to such an extent that the snakes are conceived as hurling 
themselves into the magic fire.” A mythological interpretation of the serpent sacrifice 
Professor Winternitz doea not admit. 

The nomerous Naga stories contained in the Adi-parvan and in the further cantoes 
of the Mahabharata are given below. As tho gigantic poom undoubtedly incorporates 
elements of varying date, it is evident that the snake sagas too must belong to different 
"periods. In those which may be reckoned among the earlier portions of the Epic, it will 
bjd asan that tp Nägu mainly appear In their original аграр) обанд This ia tmu 

in particular with regard to the cycle of the serpent sacrifice contained in the Adi-parcan. 
Hare! the Signs ate pre-eminently. mordacious.serpenta,: Тай, who playa euch a 
prominent part in these legends, being their most typical representative, By his fiery 
bite a banyan-tree is reduced to ashes. Bat more powerful than the venomous serpent 
demon is the Brahmanical priest skilled in кыр кы арнасак 

Fn certain cases the Naga’s bite may be beneficinl ; it acts as an antidote. This 
see find in an episode from the boyhood: of Bhimasena and in the well-known tale of 
King Nala who, being possessed by the evil spirit Kali, ia freed by the bite of the Naga 
Karkotaka. 
` ° aW Wintermts; Dus ScMangenopfer des Mahabharata in Festschrift * Kulturgeschichtschns aus der Tierwelt 


dua Vercina für Voliabumis und Lieguistik in Prag sum zeiten Jakreatay seiner Bestendes (Prague, 1906). 
pp. 65-50. 
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NUS DN Mat дарина, тарина огош, Takshaka appears at one time às a nnked 
neniicant, at another as an old Brahmin, and on a third occasion asa little worm. But hia 
proper shape is that of a snake. They may adopt yet other forms besides those of men and 
beasts. When the disobedient snakes, having been cursed by their mother, held council 
to frustrate the serpent sacrifice, some of them said: “Let us change ourselves into 
thunderclonds and quench the sacrificial fire by means of showers of rain." In one of the 
cantoes in which the battle of Kurukshetra is described, we read of a Naga Aévusens (he 
ie the son of Takehaka) who in the shape of an arrow enters the quiver of Karna in order to 
take revenge upon Arjuna! 

In one of those cantoes which appear to belong to the younger strata of the Great 
Epio we meet with a Naga who vastly differs m Pared. from the venomous serpente of 
the Adi-parvan. At the conclusion of the largely didactic Sünti-parvan there is the story of 
a wise and virtuous Naga who lived on the bank of the Gomatt and who was wont to draw 
the one-wheeled chariot of the Sun-god. It is curious here to find a Nags in the service of 
Sûrya, whereas iı the ancient myths the Sun ia hostile to the Nagas, whose element is the 
water, and whose season is the time of the rains. No less surprising is it to find this Naga, 
Padmanabha, urging hia Brahmin guest to embrace the ascetic life, and himself embodying 

az it were the prieatly ideal of the pious hermit. 

It would, however, be rash to infer that the type of the pious Niiga exclusively belongs 
to a later period òf a more advanced culture. In the ancient myths of the 4di-parvan we 
encounter such a Naga; it itis Sesha, who among the Nügas is the same as Vibhishana is 
among the Rakshasas. When the When the Nagas had been cursed by their mother, Kadri, 1 was 
Sesha who secluded himself from his brothers and practised austerities. Then Brahma 
granted him « boon and Seshe chose that his mind might ever rejoice in righteousness, 
ша and asceticism. Pleased with such great devotion, Brahma enjoined him to 

Б quite posila thet originally Sesha was a less patient and peaceful creature 
than he is pictured in the Mahabharata. This we may, perhaps, infer from the way he is 
mentioned in an earlier text, the Suparpadhydya,? where Sesha is called upon to beat the 
tops of the mountains. But, unfortunately, the passage in question is not very clear. 


Tee On of THe Nica Race* 
In the Age of the there were two sisters, Kadrü and Vinatà by name, exceeding 
beautiful, who were the fair daughters of Prajápati. Their husband, the sage KAsyapa, in hia 


1 Ја Drone-porean, Lexel, 10-11, divine weapons (bow and arrows) appear ss two fiery Nágsa. 
* Suaporgádhy, v, 3.—Ct, Jar Charpeniier, Dic Suparpasage (1922), pp. 220 f. 
© MBA, Adiparvon, x11. 
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contentment, granted each of them a boon, Kadrü chose that she might become the mother 


of a thousand Nagas, all of equal splendour, but Vinatà saled far two sona more powerful - 
than those-of her sister. In the course of time Kadri brought forth a thousand eggs and. 
Vinatitwo, These eggs were carefully guarded m vessels of liquid, and, when five hundred 


years had elupsed, the thousand Хара вопа of Kadrü came forth. Then the other sister, 


not yel seeing her issue appear, grew sore ashamed, and in her longing for offspring she 
brake one of the two eggs. But the time not being full, the són who was thus born was 





Aruga who became the elinrioteer of the Sun-god.) In his wrath, he cursed his mother, and 
spake - " As, owing to thy greed thou hast made me deformed of body, therefore, O mother, 
for five hundred years thou shalt become the slave of her with whom thou hast contended 
He added that her other son would free her from his cume, if only she would patiently 
await the time of his hirth for another five hundred years. At lust her sevond son was born: 
the giant-bird Garuda, who preys on anakes. Ax coon as ho wns born, leaving his mother, 
' he flew up in the aky in order to seize the food which liad been ordained for him by the 
Creator, 





THE Wacer or Kaprt axp Voratit 
[After narrating in the next three chapters the well-known myth of the Churning of 
the Ocean, the poct proceeds to relate in what manner the euree pronounced by Aruna 
over his mother was fulfilled. Among the wonderful things which were produced when the 
goda and demons churned the ooean was the white hore Uchchaihd#ravas, ] 


On learning this, Kadri-spake to her sister Vinata: “Of whut colour is the horse. 


Uchehaihiravas! good lady, ray it quickly." Quoth Vinata: 9 White is that king of 
steeds, or what deemest thou, fair sister? Say thou too his colour and let us lay a Wager,” 
Answered Kadrî: '"' Black-tailed T deem the horse, O sweetly smiling one, Come and bet 
with me: muy she that loses be the elave of hor that wins." 
Thus, having made this pact, both went home, saying : " Wo shall see to-morrow." 
But Kadri, who wished to play false, gave order to her thousand sons: “ Append ye 
yourselves quickly to that steed in the semblance of tail hairs black as antimony, so that 
I may not bea slave." Those who refosed the ennke-mother cursed =“ When the Serpent 
sacrifice of King Janamejaya, the wise son of Pandn, taketh place, the pure pod of fire will 
consume sou." * Brahmi, the Creator, hearing the curse pronounced by Kadri, rejoiced 
C M. Bh., ddi-pareán, xx-xxiü | | 
* [n the Grantha redaction thros verem are added, in which the Nigs Eétkotaka promises lo nasist ily 


possessed with only the upper half of his body, the lower part being unformed, (It was. 
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together with the hosts of gods. For he saw that the snakes were great in number and 
that owing to their deadly poison they caused great danger and dismay to other creatures, 

He summoned Kisyapa and spake to him: “ Thou must in no manner be wrathful, 
because those mordacious serpents, awelling with poison, which were generated by thee 
have been cursed by their mother. For the destruction of the snakes at the sacrifice hath 
been ordained by Fate from the very beginning.” Thus saying, the Creator gave to the great 
Küsyapa the knowledge of antidotes against snake poison. 

In the meanwhile, those among the Nigas who were obedient to their mother did 
ns she had hidden them. When at daybreak Kadra and Vinata flew over the ocean, they 
beheld on the further shore the horse Uchnhai néraves white-coloured like the rays of the 
moon, but black-tailed. Thus Kadri made Vinata her slave, and the latter, being 
vanquished by her sister, was sorrow-stricken at her pitiable plight, 











M Tue Rare ov tHe Soma BY GARUDA! 

* Once upon a time Kadra, the mother of thè snakes, ordered her sister to carry her to 
the abode of the Nagas, situated in the womb of the sea: Vinata was obliged to obey the 
command, and Garuda, at his mother’s bidding, carried the Nagas thither, But asin his 
flight he came too close to the sun, the snakes were scorched by the heat and fainted. The 
snake-mother Kadri then took refuge with Indra and lauded him as the god of rain, 
thunder, and lightning, and as the chief among the gods: And the Lord of the fallow 
steeds, moved by her prayer, overcast the while sky with masses of dark-coloured 
thunderclouds, and gave order to the clouds: “ Cause ye nectar-like rain to flow." The 
water. The Nagas felt the utmost joy, while Indra rained, and with their mother they 

This island, fashioned by Viévakarman himeelf, and surrounded by the waters 
of the ocean, is covered with forests abounding in sundry flowers and fruits. Te is 
adorned with charming abodes, with lotus-ponds, and heavenly lakes of limpid water, 
Fanned by pure winds carrying celestial perfumes, it is bedecked with lofty: sandal 
trees which are haunted hy birds and bees and pour down a shower of blossoms. The 
Марав, refreshed by the showers of min and by the dew trickling down from the flowers, 
rejoiced in this place of delights, but after some time they spake to Garuda: © Сшту ив 
to some other island exceeding lovely and of pure water, for thou in thy flight seest many 
lovely lands, О Bird.” Garuda wondered why he should have to do the bidding of the 
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snakes, snd his mother told him how she had been deceived by her sister, Then Garuda 
asked the Nügna: " What um 1 to bring or to know or what deed of valour am I to 
accomplish wheroby I may be freed from slavery! Speak the truth, ye serpents (lit. 
lickers). The Nigus answered : " Do thou seize the nectar, then thou shalt be freed from 
slavery, O Bird." 


Now Garuda was very hungry and asked his mother for food. Vinata said: “In the 
womb of the ocean lieth the land of the Nishidaa! There thou wilt find thousands of 
Nishadas, Eat them and fetch the nectar,” Sho warned him not to devour a Brahmi 
for a twice-born Brahmin is not to be killed in any manner. Having received the blessing 
of hia mother, Garuda stretched out both his wings and flew up in the sky. Bv the wind of 
his wings he blow up dense clouds of dust, caused the water of the ocean to dry up, and 
shook the mountain-rooting trees. The Nishádas, being confused by the wind and the dust, 
entered his wide-opened beak, amd he devoured thousands of thein. 

After this meal he met his father Ka£yapa, who inquired after his health and asked 
whether there waa plenty for him to eat. Then Garuda declared that hia hunger was not 
yet appeased. Kagyapa told him that in the heaven of the gods there was a lake in which 
an elephant and a tortoise, both of gigantic size, were fighting each other in consequence 
of a feud dating from « previous existence. Thess two animals he might seize and satisfy 
lis hunger therewith. Garuga, having received his father's blessing, betook himself to 
that lake and seized the giant elephant with one talon and the giant-tortoise with the other 
Then he few up in the sky and looked round for a place where he might devour them at hia 
esse, Among the many gigantic trees which grow on the alors of the ocean he noticed the 
Rauhing-tree, surpassing them all in size, The Rawhine-tree spake to him: “Here I 
have a large branch 100 leagues in length. Alight thou on this branch and ent thy 
prey, the elephant and the tortoise.” But when Garuda touched the branch with his talons 
it broke. Then he perceived that the Valakhilyas * were clinging to that branch, Afraid 
of harming these holy mon, Garuda did not dare to drop the branch of the giant-tree, but 
seizing it with hie beak and holding the elephant and the tortoise in his clutches he flow 
about. At last his father saw his perplexity and showed him a high mountain where he 
could safely let down hie burden and devour hin prey at елде, 

The story proceeds to relate at great Jength in what manner Garuda succeeded in 
winning the Soma after having vanquished the gods, extinguiched the fire which 
Nuda was bors fom ihe thigh of Bing Vern. Ты рор ofthe cere ae То Рав the Si 
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surrounded it, and overcome the two poison-eved snakes which guarded it. Even Indra, 
the chief of gods, waz not able to withstand him, for when he hurled his terrible weapon, 
the thunderbolt (tajra), at the king of birds, the latter only dropped one of his feathers. 
Moved by hia opponent's valour, Indra offered him a boon and Garuda chose that hence- 
forth the Nagas might become his food. Indra now concluded friendship with Garuda 
and the latter invoked the god's help in order to deceive the Nagas in his turn: He told 
the Nagas that he had brought them the nectar, but that they should bathe and prepare 
themselves before partaking of the heavenly food. This they did, but as soon ss Garuda 
had placed the nectar on a litter of kuda or darbha halms, it was seized by Indra, who carried 
it away to heaven. Thus, Garuda had fulfilled his task, and obtained the freedom of 
his mother and himself. But the snakes, on returning from their hath, found the nectar 
gone. All they could do was to lick the sharp kusa blades to which some of the precious 
substance still adhered. The result was that from that day the snakes became double- 
‘tongned, and the kuéa grass obtained its purifying virtue by ite contact with the nectar, 


The myth of the rape of the nectar by the eagle which we have summarized above 
from the Mahabharata, ia repeatedly referred to in the hymns of the. Higreda (esp. iv, 96 
and 27). ‘Owing! to the incoherent form in which the passages In question have come down 
to us, it is impossible to say in what exact shape the myth was then known. ‘There is 
some reason to assume that in its more original form the eagle, like another Prometheus, 
brought down the soma from heaven, not nt the request of the snakes, lut on behalf of 
mankind, so that mortal man might use it in his sacrificial rites. 

In the Rigvedie hymns extolling the winning of the soma no mention whatever is 
made of the story of Kadri and Vinata. It may have been in existence independently, 
but it is not until the period of the Yajurteda that it appears in literature, and here we find 
it combined with the myth of the rape of the soma. It will be unnecessary to review the 
different combined versions ocourring in Yajurvedie scriptures, the fullest of which in 
that of the Satapatha-brühmana (1, 6, 9, 9-5.) Here the story is, of course, told in the dry 
style peeuliar to this class of sacerdotal writings. 

(f far greater interest is the rendering (here, too, the two myths are combined) found 
in un ancient epio poem known aa the SuparsadAyaya which must belong to the period of 
the Bráfimasas and earlier Upanishads. "There can be little doubt that the version found 
in the Adi-parcan of the Great Epic was drawn from this earlier poem jn its original form, 
In the main both these versions closely agree in substance, whereas thev greatly differ in 
form, the Suparnád/yüya being mostly composed in trishfubh stantes which assume the 


^ Also T'aitliriya-sxmitA, wi, 1, &, 1, and Каада, хі 10, 

















character of a dialogue. The contents, too, however, offer a few points of difference which 
deserve ta be noticed. 

'The two sisters Kadrü and Vinatà (the former is sormetimes called Aditi, and the latter 
Suparni, Saunaki, and Sudga) are identified with earth and heaven. It is said that they. 
had assumed the shape of a female eagle (suparyt) and of a female snake (идут). Ata 
sacrifice of the gods they commit a fault and Kadri loses one of her eyes. Hence, she is 
ealled “ onesyed " (kind), The two sisters marry the sage Türkshya.! 

‘The birth of Aruna and Garuda is told in the same manner as in the Epie, but no 
reference ia made to the birth of the Nigas. It is, however, evident that Kadri is the 
“Mother of Serpents ” (sarpamütar), The passage relating to the wager is not very clear, 
Here, too, mention is made of a white horse and its tail, but no Nigas come in. As regards 
the subject proper of the poem, the rape of the nectar, we find a number of guardians of 
the zoma mentioned byname—evidently at least some of them Nagas. Finally, it may be 
mentioned that the feather dropped by Garuds, when struck by Indra's thunderbolt, 
‘breaks into three pieces, from which peacocks, two-headed snakes, snd mongooses are eaid 











idhyaya has been made the subject of exhaustive studies, most recently 
by the Swedish . Dr. Jarl Charpentier.* This author arrives at Wis conclusion that 
the atory of Kadrî and Vinatà must originally have been an ancient | 
(" Tiersage "), in which the chief actors were the snake and the eagle, E 
the mother of snakes and the mother of eagles who were identified with earth and heayen.? 
Thess two laid a wager as to which of them could eee farthest. If that is жо, it may be 
considered as the enrliest epecimen of an animal saga preserved in the world's literature. 

The story, as Dr. Charpentier points out, belongs to that clams of folk-tales which 
may be called " the wagering animals "", in which generally the animal least likely to win 
the wager does win it by taking recourse to deceit. The best-known example of such a 
story is the fable of the race between the hare and the tortoise. In the Suparnüdhydya 
the two sisters are still described us animal shaped, whereas in the Mahahharata they have 
become quite anthropomorphic. 

In both these poems we find the story of the enake-mother and the enple-mother 
closely connected with the ancient myth of the rape of the noetar by Suparpa. Thus, the 

5 In rlasmical litzraturs the nace Tárkshya is used to Indicste Garmja. 

© Jar] Charpentier, Dus Suparmassge, Uppsala-Leiprig, OF In the cours of this study the wither 
deals with the works of previous writers. 

* This early ideniillostion, supparted ky the names Kadri (^ Tawny “) and Vinata {“ Bent"), has boon 

by mot modern ahalara M, Barth, bowerer, in kle Religines of India, p. 266 (@uctes, vol Lp. 299) 
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story was extended and the plot laid by the victorious sister was finally frustrated by a 

dounter-plot (pratimaya M.Bh. i, 54, 22), in which the son of the deceived sister was the 
chief actor, The Nagas who have assisted their mother Kadri in deceiving Vinata are ш 
their turn deluded by Vinata’s son. 

In this manner the ancient myth has assumed a moral element which in all probability 
was originally strange to it. In ite epic form it also serves to explain why Garuga feeds on 
the Nagas. It is « favour bestowed on him by Indra ns a reward for lis courage, and, 
besides, the deceit practised by the Nagas offers sufficient justification. 

Incidéntally the epie version also accounts for the split appearance of the snake's 
tongue: and thus falls under a widely spread category of folklore which accounts for some 
conspicuous feature in a certain species of either man, beast, or plant. 

The Dutch author, Abraham Roger(ius), in his well-known book! on the religion of 
the Brahmins of the Coromandel Coast gives a version of the ancient myth (perhaps the 








. earliest account of it in a European language), in which not only the split tongue of the 


anukes is accounted for, but also the white colour of the beak- and neck of Garuda. This 
peculiarity, it is said, is due to his having carried the soma, It is clear that this additional 
trait was notinvented by Rogerius, but was told him by his Brahmin informants. 

Tn this connexion it should be remembered that in the South of India the Garuda of 
legend is identified with a real bird, the Malabar eagle. ‘* Its body is covered with glossy 
feathers of a bright chestnut colour; its head, neck, and bresst are whitish.” Thue, it is 
described by the Abbé Dubois Are we, then, to assume that the Garuda of Indian 
mythology—the giant-hird which covers the eky and eclipses tha light of the aun—is 
a conception ultimately derived from a bird of comparatively small size, and, moreover, 
of eo timid a nature that even a hon defending ber chickens can easily put it to flight ? 
However improbable such an assumption may seem at first sight, it would not be difficult 
to quote other instances of fabulous and deified animals of equally humble origin. In one 
respect, atany rate, the Garuda of nature agrees with the Garuda ol legend : it is the deadly 
enemy of anakes. ' It wages perpetual war," the Abbé Dubois says, " upon lizards, rata, 
and especially snakes. When it espies one of the last-named, it swoops down upon it, 
seizes it in its talons, carries it up to an enormous height, and then lets it drop. Following 
swiftly, it picks it up again, killed, of course, by ite fall, and flies off with 1t to some 
neighbouring tree where it may be devoured at leisure,” 








“2 Abrahamus Rogerius, De upen-deurc iol hef rerhoryen Heydendom, ed, by W. Caland. Tha Hague, 1915, 
pp. 100 ff. Thé adithor calla the two wirtere * Kaddroows Wioneta “and * Diti ^! | 
| `%® Abbé J. A. Duboin, Hindu manners, customs, and cermmurnier, tramal by H, K. Beanchamp, 2nd e, 
Oxford, 1899, pp. 646 f. س‎ 





The enmity between the Garnja and the Nagas which finds its mythical explanation 
in the ancient fable of Kadri and Vinata, the rival sisters, has provided an inexha still 
theme for Indian story up to the present day. We ahall often have occasion to revert to 


it in these pages. 
Kathüsaritsagara—a& Sanskrit work of n сош- 





The great collection of stories, entitle і 
paratively late date, hut said to he based on an early work composed in Prakri -бошайша 
a version of the combined myth in condensed form.’ It is inserted there in the edifying 
tale of Jimitavihana, being introduced in order to explain the havoc wrought by Garuds 
үп the Naga world. On the whole, the tale as told by Somadeva agrees in substance with 
the story of the Adi-parcan, There is, however, ane point of difference which deserves to 
be mentioned. The colour not of the steed Uchchaihdravaa but of the Sun's horses, is the 
matter disputed by the two sisters, and Kadri, bent on winning, "induced her sons, the 
snakes, to defile the horses of the Sun by spitting venom over them." This trait in itself 
would not appear to be of much importance, as variations of this kind may easily occur. 
m different redactions ol the same story, especially when separated by ко vast a space of 
time as is the case here. But it is very curious that in the old-Javanese version of the: 
Adi-paream we meet with the same trait that the Маран blacken the horse (here 
Uchchaihiravas) by means of their poison? 

In thia connexion we may mention that the Rape of the Soma by Garuda is illustrated 
in à remarkable series of nine sculptured panels which decorate the back of the Javanese 
temple Chandi Kédaton.® 

A few words may be added with regard to the curious episode of the elephant and the 
tortoise which are seized and devoured by the Garuda, It has been conjectured that possibly: 
there is some connexion between thia episode, which oecurs nlso in the Supars ilhyüwa, 
and the story of the Deliverance of the Lord of Elephants or Gajendramoksha(na), known 
from later usible that the ancient savage folk-tale 














к the Teiküte, the story runs, there is a large lake, 100,000 yojanas in length, 
wherein lived a crocodile (groAa), who onse seized an elephant, chief of the herd. After 
(having fought for 1,000 divine years, the elephant, being caught in dreadful snares, 
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recited a sotra in honour of Vishgu. Then the supreme god, mounted on Garuda, appeared 

and resoued the elephant. The elephant and the crocodile were in reality two Gandharvas, 
Hühà and Hühü by name, who had been cursed by the Muni Devala. 





The story is illustrated in a sculpture which adorna the northern niche of the famous 
Gupta temple of Deogarh, but itis very curious that the adversary of the‘ lord of elephants’ 
adopts here the form of a Naga with sevenfold anakehood. This Naga, who shows the usual 
combination of a human figure and a serpent, has caught the feet of the elephant in his 
coils, while his hands are folded in adoration. He is accompanied by a Nagi in the same 
posture. Evidently they are shown in the act of worshipping the four-armed god Vishnu 
whom we notice mounted on Garuda and hovering above the two opponents.! 





Тнк Мұтн оу бвана TwE WonnD SERPENT 


Eldest among the children of Kadrî was the Naga Sesha who detached himself from 
his brethren and sought refuge in penance. Brahma noticed him emaciated by asceticism 
and wearing the matted hairand bark garment of a recluse. Quoth Brahmi; “ What doest 
thou, Sesha? By thy hard penance thou causest distress to mankind. Tell me the wish 
that dwelleth in thy heart.” Sesha answered : " My hrethren are all slow of understanding, 
so Í cannot endure to stay with them. For thie I crave thine approval Constantly they 
hate each other like enemies, and they do not suffer Vinaté and her son. Him they loathe, 
although he is greater in strength owing to the boon conferred by our father, great 
Kasyapa. Therefore, I have undertaken these austerities en that, freed from this body, 
I may not cojourn with them hereafter.” Brahmi counselled him not to кт over the 
fate of fis brothers, and allowed him to choose a boon. Then Sesha spake > “ This ia the 
boon which I choose, 0 grandfather, May my mind ever delight in righteousness, 
tranquillity and asceticism.” Said Brahmi: “TI am pleased, Sesha, with thy self-control 
and peace of mind. Bat act thou according to my word for the welfare of al! creatures. 
This movable Earth with her rocks and woods, with her seas, villages, groves, and towns, 
hold her firmly, O Seaha, so that she may be immovable.” Štata consented and the Earth 
made him an opening, which he entered, in order to support her from beneath, From that 
time onward Sesha at the command of Brahma carries the eea-girdled Earth on his head, 
encompassing her with his endless coils, 





! Cutninghas, AER, vol. x, p. 107. Margas, meint Menuinenis, pl. $582. For a replica of inferice style 
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How THE Nicas seup Counc! 


Tt wns under tha auspices of their King Vasuki that the Nagas assembled in order to 
devise means whereby they might escape the cruel fate awaiting them at the Serpent 
sacrifice of King Janamejaya. Vāsuki, on opening the proceedings, declared: “ For every 
kind of curse thore exista a‘ counter-check * (prefighdta), but for those who are eursed by 
their mother no deliverance can be found anywhere.” Yet they must endeavour to prevent 
the sacrifice from being performed. The counsels. put forward by the assembled. Nagas 
wore manifold. Some of them proposed that they might change themselves into Brahmins 
and beg the king not to allow the sacrifice to take place. Others, proud of their learning, 
gave advice that, after having assumed the shape of the king’s ministers, they might 
convince him that the intended oblation was fraught with great evil both here and 
hereafter. 

The following expedient also was propounded : “' Let one eerpent be deputed to bite 
the high-priest (upádAyüya) versed in the ritual of the Serpent sacrifice: for without him 
the holocanst could not be accomplished. Would it not even be advisable to kill in a 
similar munner all the prieste who know the ritual!” ‘These suggestions, however, were 

iscarded by the righteous and compassionate among the Nagas who pointed out that the 
mardet òf Brahmins was a courso in no case commendable. Then it was proposed that, 
when the sacrificral fire had boon kindled, they might become thunder-clouds and quench 
the fire by showers of rain. Tt would also be possible at night to steal the ludlea and other 
sactificial implements and thua cange an obetacle. Or, peradventure, they could defile 
the prepared viands. A more violent measure it would be to appear ai the sacrifice in 
hundreds nnd thousands and bite all present. Another expedient would he to carry off 
King Janumejaya, while bathing, or kill him by means of a poisonous bite, Were he dead, 
the root of all evil would be cut off. The last proposed scheme was considered by the Nagas 
to be final, but it did not meet with the approval of Vasuki, who said it would be better ta 
propitinte their fnther Káéyapa. | | 

At last the Nága Elápatra declared that it was useless to oppose the will of the gods. 
It had, however, been ordained that there would be an escape from the danger threatening 
the snakes. Brohmi himself had assured the gods that only the wicked among the Nagas 
were to perish; the righteous among them would be saved through the intervention of 
Аніка, the son of the eage Jaratiira by o Niga-maiden, likewise named Jaratküru, the 
aister ol the EAE Vasuki, 


& M. BÀ, Aili-porizn, xxtvü-rriix. 
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attendants carefully to watch the sage Jaratküru so that the serpent-king might offer him 
his sister in marriage, as soon #8 the time had come. 


Tus HreRurr JaBaATEiRU AND Ti SNAKE-MAIDEN JaNATKARU! 

Jaratkaru had adopted the ascetic life, and he wandered over the whole earth, visiting 
holy places and passing his days in abstinence and chastity, so that he might gain supreme 
bliss in the world to come. 

But one day he beheld some pifaras or ancestral spirits hanging, head downwards, 
‘above:a precipice and clinging to & elump of grass, of which only óne halm still remained. 
And this halm was being gnawed by à rat. When the hermit, moved by compassion üt 
their deplorable plight, questioned these dismal ghosts as to whether be could save them 
from their imminent fall by offering a portion and even the whole of his tapas or ascetic 
merit, he found to his dismay that they were the spirits of his own ancestors. As he, their 
only descendant, had adopted the ascetio’s life and had chosen to die without offspring, 
they were threatened with being plunged into Hell, as goon as the oblations due to the 
Manes should cease. The rat whom he saw gnawing at the bundle of crass, their only 
support, was all-devouring Time who was about to destroy him too—tho last halm on which 
their deliverance depended. No portion, not even the whole of his tapas, could save them. 
He must take a wife and beget offspring. This was the only means by which their future 
bliss could be secured. 

Jaratküru consented to their wish. He was willing to take a wife, but he made the 
condition that the maiden whom he was to marry should bear the same name as he and 
should be bestowed on him as an alms. Besides, he did not wish to support her. When, 
after long wanderings, he failed to find a bride on account of his advanced age, in despair 
he betook himself to the wilderness and called out to all beings, moving and unmoving 
and invisible, to grant him a maiden whom he could marry on the three conditions stated. 
The watchful Nigas beard his lamentation, and reported to their sovereign Visuki what 
they had heard. At once the King of Snakes took his sister, beautifully adorned, and offered 
her to the old hermit as an alms. On learning that she, too, bore the name of Тага аги, 
and receiving the assurance that after their marriage they were to be supported by her 
brother, the Enge consented. They entered a room which the Serpent King had prepared 
for them in his palace. After they had been duly wedded, Jaratkaru warned his wife that, 
in ease she were to give him any cause of displeasure, he would leave Беи. 

The young Naga-bride, indeed, did all she could to please her irrttable old husband. 
But one evening, while he was sleeping with his head in ber lap and the solemn time for the 


© MBA, Adi-perens, xby-alyiii, In an abridged form the story i2 told in xiii-xv. 
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twilight devotion had comè, eho knew not what to do. Tf she roused him from sleep, his 
anger waa sure to be kindled. Ef sho allowed him to в1еер on, the time for the twilight 
devotion would pass. At last she decided to awaken him, but what she had dreaded 
happened. Eo greatly incensed was the old hermit that he at once resolved to abandon his 
newly wedded wife, and to re-nesume the aavetio life. Great was the dismay of the Nüga- 
bride, especially because she had not yet brought forth the son who was to save the &erpent- 
before this nim of their union had been fulfilled # 

Oy this point, however, Jaratkarn ré-assured her: *' There is (asi), he declared, 
=O fair опе, ап thy womb a son, resembling Fire-god, who will be a sage great in 
righteousness and will master all Vedio lore.” Having said this, Jaratkiri want away 
and agnin practised severe austeritios ma before, When the time had come, his Мара 
Spouse gave birth to n son, resembling a child of the goda, who was to remove the fear of 
both his father and mother. On account of the parting word of his father, " There is 
(asii)," he beeame known by the name of Astika,- 








The story of the two Jaratkarus belong to that well-known type of fairy tales in 
which, two pernons—the one human and the other superhuman—being united in marriage, 


parties ia broken by the other. In India the best-known story of thia class is tho ancient 
myth of Purüravas and Urvadi, which can be traced back to the period of the Rigveda, 

From Western literature let us only quote the medieval folk-tale of the fair Melosyne 
whom the noble Raymondin met at tha“ Fontayne of Soyf and to whom he was watlded 
on condition that on Saturday he should leave her alone without inquiring into her doings, 
After some happy years of married life, his suspicion having been roused, he broke his 
promise und “ho sawe Melusyne within the bathe unto her navell in forme of a woman 
kymbyng her heere, and from the navel downward in lyines of a grete serpent, the tay]] 
as grote and thykk as à burell and so long it was that she made it to touche oftymes, while 
that Raymondin beheld her, the rouf of the chambre that was right hye,” 1 This description 
of Melusyne, it will be observed, agrees Very closely with the appearance of the make 
maidens of Indian folklore. 

Now, it is only natural that generally it ix the being of a higher order (either tha 
iridegroom or thy bride) who makes the condition. At first sight this does not seem to be 
the case here, us it is the hermit Jaratkirn who formulates three conditions to which he 
T lm of Chivalry told wad Westrated in fsteimala, by John Ashton, popular sd Londen, 1850, pM 
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adds a fourth one at the time when the bride is actually bestowed on him.. It should, 
however, be remembered that in Bruhmanical estimation à Muni like Jaratküru, rich in 
tapas, is a person far superior to a simple Nügn girl, whom he eondescends to marry. He 
is, therefore, in a position to impose conditions, and the difference of age counta for little. 


Tue BRamurs UTrANKA AND THE Sempent-nind lAKSHAKA 


[The story of the Brahmin Uttanka whom the Serpent-king robbed of the ear-rings 
which he had begged from the queen as a teacher's fee and who penetrated into the Snake 
world where he recovered them with the help of Indra and Agni is told twice in the 
Mahabharata. In the first place it forms part of that remarkable chapter which is known 
aa the Paushya-parvan, and which is composed tn very archaic prose interspersed with a 
few verses, its etyle resembling that of the Bráhmagas. The other version ocours in the 
Asvamedhita-parvan, the Lith canto of the Great Epic, and is entirely in verse. The story 
ъз. given in the Paushya-partan may he summarized first."] 

IDE Tr Nd nee феи RU ا‎ E name, ere 
had onh the йу of the Vedasi їп the ees of oo lis wished RN go S id ind 
naked his master what fee һе might give liim for his teaching, $0 as to go free from debt. 
The master loft the choice-of a teacher's fec to his wifo and the latter begged Uttanka to 
obtain for her the ear-rings of the queen, the consort of King Paushya, so tliat she might 
be able to wear them herself at a religious festival which was to take place on the fourth day. 

Having thus been addressed by the teacher's wife, Uttatika started out. On his way he 
кз a bull of exceeding size, and, mounted thereon, à man likewise of exceeding size. This: 
man spoke to Uttanka ;“ O Uttaüka, eat the ordure of thia bull" Uttanka frrst heaitated, 
but when the giant had told him that his master had dons 4 before, he obeyéd the strange 
command. 

The manner in which he obtained the earrings from Paushya’s queen need not be 
related here in detail. Let us only mention that the queen, when handing over the ear- 
rings, warned Uttanks to be upon his guard against the serpent-iung Toksahuka, “The 
serpent-king Takshuka," she said, '' desireth these ear-rings sorely." But Uttaüka told 
her not to be uneasy, as Takshaka would not be able to cause him any hurt. Thus taking 

Now * on his way he saw a naked mendicant approaching, at every moment visible 


t MHk, Adi parnan, iL 
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and again invisible. Then Uttanka Jaid the earrings on the ground and proceeded 
Meanwhile, the mendicant rapidly drew near and, seizing the ear-rin ‚тап атау; 
Uttnhka, having performed his ablutions and paid homage to the gods, pursued him with 
great speed. Aa the mendicant was not far off Uttañka seized him, But on being seized, 
he abandoned that shape, and, assuming his rea] shape as Takshaka, suddenly entered. 
4 large hole in the earth, and having entered it, he went to hia own abode, the World of 
Snakes. Then Uttatika remembered the words of the queen, and he followed Tukshaka, 
He tried to dig out the hole with hie stick, but he could not. While he was thus toiling 
Indra caw him. He, Indra, sent his thunderbolt, saying = ‘Go thou and offer aid to that 
Brahmin.” Then the thunderbolt entered the stick and split the hole asunder. Uttañka 
followed it through the aame hole, and having entered, he beheld the World of Snakes— 
abounded, filled with hundreds of palaces, pavilions, turrets and pinnscles, and 
with various places of play and prodigy, There he extolled the N. agas in these stanzas :—. 
| They that have Airivata 1 for their king—the Snakes, abining forth in battle 
are like unto thunderclouds impelled by lightning-attended wind. Bemg fair-ehsped 
and multiform and wearing variegated tar-rings witha), they plow in the upper sky 

like the Sun—those scions of Airavata, 

" Many are the dwellings of the Nagas on the northern bank of Gaüga: thoea 
great eerpunta, too, that dwell yonder I include in ny praise, Who would wish to move 
in the army of the sunbeams without Airayata ? Eighty-eight hundreda and twenty 
thousands [in number), the foremos among the Snakes start, when Dhritarashtra 
moveth them, 

" Whether they creep near him or whether they have gone a far way, I hava 
paid homage to those whose eldest brother ia Aitavata. 

"That King of Nágus, Takahaka .! whose dwelling was formerly in Kurükshetra 
and in the Khándava [Forest] I lauded for the sake of the ear-rings, 

“‘Takshaka and Advagena, the two constant companions, dwelled in Kurukshetra: 
along the rives Ikshuimati. 

[It ia) the last-born [brother] of Takshaka, known by the name of Srutasena, who 
dwelled in Mahadyuman,? desiring the leadership of the Караа; to that great one ] 
trust ever pay homage." 

















, Hrappeara from A.V. УЙ, 10, 29, thas Aitivata le the patronymic of the Nügurüfa Diritasáskien. 

2 CE MEA. рт i e Me powerful Niga kino, was not there whey the haod тај 
forest wae being burnt, for he bad gone to | ukshetra, " Advasers ia ihe son ol Taka aka B ^ 

* Baid to bo the name «ѓа Инда, Takshaks. Boe infr, Ju T3, 
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When he, though thus exalting the Nagas, did not obtain the ear-rings, he beheld two 
women who were weaving a weft which they had fixed upon s well-woven warp) And in 
that warp there were black and white threads. And he eaw a twelve-spoked wheel which 
was being turned round by six youths. And he saws mon and a horse beautiful to behold. 
These all he extolled with the following sacred stanzas :— 

" Here three-hundred-and-sixty are attached to the fixed, yet ever moving wheel 
of four-and-twenty knota, and six youths turn it round. This multiform warp two 
"women am weaving, while constantly turning the threads black and white, unweartedily 
turning all creatures and the created worlds. [Hail to Indra] who js the bearer of 
the thunderbolt and the protector of the world, who hath slain Vritra and Namuchi, 
the great god who donneth his black garments and who severeth truth from untruth 
in the world, who bestrideth his vehicle—which is the ancient steed Vatéviinara * 
born from the waters—hail to him, the Lord of Creation, the Lord of the Triple World. 

. the Destroyer of Castles.” 

Then that man spake to him: “ Î am pleased with this thy praise. What favour 
shall T do unto thee? He answered: “May the Nagas come into my power.” The man 
spake to him again: “ Blow this horse from behind,” Then when the horse was being 
blown, flames of fire attended with amoke spouted forth from all the openings of his body, 
Thereby the World of Snakos was filled with dense smoke. Then Takehaka, dismayed 
and frightened by the heat of the fire, took the ear-rings and, suddenly coming forth 
from his dwelling, said to Uttaika; “ Be pleased to take these ear-rings." 

Uttaika took them from him. 

Uttahka's further adventures may be briefly related. With the aid of the gods he 
eame back just in time to hand over the ear-rings to his master’s wife, so that she might 
wear them on the festive day. His master then explained to him which personages he 
had met, 

The two women were Dhatar and Vidhitar. The black anil white threads which they 
Еи were the nights and the days. The twelve-spoked wheel wne the year with 

bres-hundred-and-ixty days, atid the six youths who were turning it round were the 
EO The man was Parjanya, and his horse the Fire-god Agni. The giant whom 
Uttabka had met first was Indra, and the bull on which he was seated was Airüvata, the 
lord of Nagas. The ordure of the bull which he had eaten was nectar, and it was owing to 
the virtue of this food that he had escaped alive from the World of the Snakes. 

After having tuken leave from his guru, Uttatka went his way to Hastinüpura, the 
residence of King Janamejaya. Incensed at the vexation caused him by Takehaku, he was 

UCE RVi 164, 48, * The fire-god Agni, 
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resolved to chastise the preat Serpent with the aid of the king. He appeared at the court, 
and in glowing verses he urged Janamejaya to take revenge upon Takshaka. For it was 
he who by his fiery bite had caused tha death of the king's father, Parikshit: 


The metrical version of the story of Uttatka and the Snakes, which is found in the 
14th canto of the Mahabharata, differs in several respects from the older prose version of 


the Paushya-parcan. Here Uttaika is said to be s Brahmin of the race of Bhrigu who has 
his hermitage in the midst of the Maru desert. Krishna. comes to visit him, and from his 


guest he craves the favour that at his bidding clouds will appear in the desert and pour: 


down refreshing rain." Up to thia day," the poet says, " such clouds rain in the desert 
and nre known as ' Uttatka's clouds ' ( Uttatika-megha),'" The story of Uttatikn'a visit to 
the &unke-world is as follows :— | 
Uttafika lived fora very long time in the house of hia guru Gautama. So great was his 
obedience that his master did not wish to send him home, as he had done in the case of 
his otherdisciples. Uttanka himself, in his zeal to serve liis master, did not notice that lis 
had become old und grey, until one day he broke down under the burden of a heavy load 
of fuel which he had fetched for the sacrificial fire. Then he shed hot tears, and when his 
guru usked him tbe cause of his grief he complained that hundreds and thonsands of 
brahmacharins had been allowed to return home. He alone waa retained and had grown old 
in his master's service. Gautama then restored his youth, offered him his daughter in 
marriage, and gave hm leave to go. Uttahka now wished to pay hia teacher's fee, and 
Gautama’s wife, Ahalya, being asked, told him to obtain for her the jewelled ear-rings of 


Queen Madayanti, the consort of King Mitrasaha Sandásg. Now Sanda, in consequence of 


a curse, had become a cannibal, and when Uttanka appeared before him, he welcomed him 
as his proper food. Uttanka, however, proffered his request and promised to return, after 
he should have obtained the ear-Tings. He did obtain the jowelled rings, after the Queen: 


the jewel when it was put down on the ground. 

Uttanka started on his journey back to his master's hermitage. He hud carefully 
tied the precious ear-rings in his antelope’s hide. Now after some time he became hungr 
and when he saw a bilvra-tree laden with fruit, he climbed it and began plucking the fruit. 


after having hung the antelope's hide on one of the branches. Unfortunately the hide 


containing the rings fell down. As soon as they touched the ground « anake born from the 
race of Airavity seized them and disappeared in an ant-hill. In vain Uttatka tried with 
* ALB, Анат егр., БАНН. 
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the aid of his stick to dig a way to the enake-world. Thirty-five days he toiled, hot with 
anger and impatience, until the earth could no longer stand the unbesrable shocks, and 
began to quake violently. Then Indra, mounted on his chariot, came that way and saw 
him, He took pity on the Brahmin and explained to him that it would be quite useless to 
attempt to dig a way to the Snake-world, which was at a distance of many thousands of 
yojanas, Uttatka answered that, if he did not succeed in penetrating into the Snake- 
world and get back the ear-rings, he would die on the very apot. Then Indra ordered his 
thunderbolt to enter the stick, and the earth, split asunder by the strokes of the thunderbolt, 
opened a way to the World of Snakes. Along that road Uttaünka entered the Snake-world 
stretching for many thousands of yojanas. It was surrounded with numerous walls made of 
gold. and adorned with jewels and pearls. He saw water-tanks with crystal flights of steps 
and rivers of pure water. He saw many trees haunted by flocks of various birds; and he 
saw the gute of that world which is five yojanas in width and à hundred yojanas high. But 
although he hnd penetrated into the Serpent-world, Uttatka was at a loss to know how 
NUOVE Se dicen nuege Then there appeared a horse which had a tail of black and 

| | ypper-coloured muzzle, and eyes of the same colour that seemed to flame 
forth in aplendour, This lores spake to kim: " Blow me from behind, then thou shalt 
recover the ear-rings which the son of Airüvata will bring thee. Do not feel any disguat 
in this matter, my &on, a8 thou hast performed the same act in the hermitage of Gautama.” 
Then Uttaüka learned that the horse was the guru of his guru, namely the Fire-god Agni, 
whom he had worshipped in the hermitage of his master and who now on that account 
was ready to assist him. He did as he had been told. At once flames of fire broke forth 
from every pore of the steed, and a dense smoke struck terror throughout the serpent world. 
The snakes, headed by Vasu, uttered loud lamentations. Their dwellings obstructed by 
tlouds of smoke became invisible, like woods and mountains shrouded by mist. The snakes, 
their eyes reddened with amoke, appeared, being tormented by the heat of the fire and 
wished to know what Uttaika desired. They worshipped him with hands joined in 
adoration, threw themselves down before him, and implored his pardon. And after thus 
honouring him they brought him tbe divine ear-rings. Then Uttahka, having eircum- 
amibulated Agni, returned to the hermitage of Gautama and told his master all that had 











ivamedhika-partan, must be a later version 

than that of the Pauskya-parran. It ia eigmifi t that in this later version Uttanka ja 

associated with Krishna, who reveals himself to him in his divine majesty, as he had done 

тсн айыы ны ыным кара КУКЕ КЕЕ extolled 

a6 the supreme deity belong to the final diuskeuasis of the Great Epic. We notice, further, 
Y 














that the part of Uttatka's guru has here been usurped by Gautama, the hushand of Ahalya. 
But no reference is-maude to the legend of Ahalyá's ndultery with Indra, which forma un. 
episode of the Ramayana, and is often alluded to in Brahmanica literature, In the present 
tory Gantuma and Ahalyii are represented aaa happy couple, Tt is eurious that in the later 
version of the story, Uttaka is brought face to face with the man-eatin g king Saudiss, 
whose story is known from different sources both Drahmanical and Buddhist, Tt may safely 
be assumed that this combination of the two tales was an afterthought. | 
Finally, it should be noticed that in the secondary farm of the tale the snake which 

steals the ear-rings is not Takshaka, but a ‘scion of Airavata’. At the sume time Vásuli 
is referred to na the chief of the Nagas, 
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How KIxG PARIESHIT WAS KILLED BY THE Nica Taxenara? 


Parikshit had succeeded hia grandfather, the great Pándava Arjuna aa ruler of 
Hastinapura, his father Abhimanyu having been killed in the battle of Kurukshetra. 
Once when the king waa hunting the wild boar, the hyaena, and the buffalo in the foreste 
round his vapital, it happened that a deer hit by his arrow escaped alive: As this was 
considered a bad omen, the royal hunter eagerly searched in the jungle for the wounded 
animal. At last, exhausted and tormented by thirst, he came upon a holy man, Samike 
by name, who was practising asceticiem in the wilderness. The king questioned him as to 
whether he had seen the wounded deer, but the muni, having ndopted a vow of silence, 
made no answer. This roused the anger of the king, and, as he happened to see a dead anake 
lying there, he picked it up with the curved end of his bow and flung it round the neck of 
offence, and the king returned to the capital 

Now the muni lad a son, Bringin by name; of a very violent temper and difficult to 
propitiate. The young man was absent when the incident occurred, but he heard from one 
of hia comrades in what manner his aged father had been insulted by the king. At once he 
flew into & passion, and, taking water into his hand, he pronounced this terrible corse ; 
~ Because that sinful king, deepising the twice-born and bringing disgrace upon the race 
of Kuru, hath hung a dead snake on the shoulders of my aged father while engaged in 
austerities; therefore the Lord of Snakes, Takahaka, that poisonous serpent. filled with 
magic potency, and urged on by the power of my word, will lead him on the seventh day 
to the abode of Yama, the god of death." 

* MH BR, Adi-p.. x\-zliil. An interior rendering of the same story ls found in ddi-gi, xlix-1 ln ibe Hhdgarata 


i xvii, 24—00, the first portion of tke mya ia relaled, but hre» Parikshit huw become a devout Vaishnava, For 
a malom verdon current in the folklore of Contr] Iridia, ef. Tad. Aunt, vol. xxviii (1890) pp. 103 8, 
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When Sritgin told hia father, in what terrible manner he had taken revenge for the 
insult offered by the king, the aged ascetic rebuked his son for hia rashness, As, however, 
tha word of a Bralunin is never spoken in vain, the curse pronounced could not be revoked. 
All that could be done was to warn the king of the danger which threatened him. The 
aged ascetio dispatched one of his disciples, Gauraniulcha by name, to Histinapurn. 
On hearing the ¢vil-boding message King Parikshit was not a little alarmed, but the con- 
sciousness of the sin committed caused him greater torment than the prospect of his 
imminent death. When Gauramukha had gone he held council with his ministers and 
devised all possible means for his own aafety. He caused a palace to be built resting on one 
pillar, and, seated therem, he discharged his kingly duties. Physicians and Brahmina 
versed in spells were in attendance, and healing berba were held in readiness. Careful 
watch was kept, eo that not even the wind could enter the King's abode. 

When the seventh day had come, the Sage Kiiéyapa started on his way to minister unto 
the king. He hod heard that on that day Takshaka would lead the king to the abode of 
Yuma, and he wished to heal him, when bitten by the Lord of Snakes, so aa to gain both 
merit and wealth. On the way he was met by Tukahaka, who, having assumed the shape 
of an old Brahmin, asked him whither he was going and what he wished to do. Said 
Kasyapa: “ Takshaka, chief among serpents, will to-day burn by his fire King Parikehit, 
sprung of the mee of Kuru. I go quickly, my friend, to heal him, when bitten by that 
Lord of Snakes, whose fire is like unto that of Agni,” Then Takshaka said: “Iam that 
Takshaka, O Brahmin, I shall burn the Ruler of the Earth. Turn back, for thou canst not 
heal whatsoaver hath been bitten by me.” Kaéyapa answered: “I shall heal the King, 
when he hath been bitten by thee; such is my purpose, strengthened 
my knowledge." ! 

Takshaka spake: ''If thou hast power to heal that which hath been bitten by me, 
then quicken this tree bitten by me, 0 Kidyaps. Show the uttermost power of thy spells 
and exert thyself : this banyan-tree I &hall bite before thine eyes, O beit of twice-born." 
Quoth Кайувра: O Lord of Snakes, bite this tree, if such be thy desire. I shall quicken 
it, when bitten bv thee; O Serpent.” 

Then Takzhaka bit the hanyan-tree, and the tree, bitten by the snake and pervuded 
by his poison, flamed up on every side. Again the Lord of Snakes challenged the Brahmin 
to revive the tree, which had been turned into ashes, But Kaéyapa gathered the ashes into 
a heap. Fint he produced a sprout, then two leaves, then twige and branches,-and thus 





' Ás bis been mentimnid before, Hrakmà has endowm! Kaiyaps, the progenitor of the gora pi ihn 
Kilyapus, with the knowlelye of antidotes aguirst ssake-palscz (cohaleri exdgd|, СЕ, зорга, р. BL 
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brought the whole tree back to life. Said Takshaka: “No great marvel is it that thou, 
10 best among twice-born, canst destroy the poison of me and my kind. Desirous of what 
profit doest thou go thither? Whatsoever fruit thou wiahest to win from that best of 
princes, I shall give thee that fruit, however difficult to attain. As the King hath been 
overwhelmed by a Brahmin'a curse, and the days of his life are exhausted, therefore 
O priest, the success of thy exertions is doubtful. Yea, thy shining glory, which is renowned 
in the three worlds, will be darkened like the hot-rayed aun, bereft of its splendour.” Then 
Қаёуара made answer: “ Desirous of wealth I go thither; do thon give it to me, О 
Serpent, Thon I will turn back, having obtained it as my own substance." Said Takshaka : 
“An much wealth as thou desirest from the king, and even more than that, I will give thee: 
Turn back, O best of Brahmins." Then Küsyapa, recognizing through his divine insight 
that the king's span of life was at its end, turned back, and Takehaka pursued his journey 
to Hastinapura. 

On the way he learned that the king was being protected by means of poison-killing 
epella and charms, So it was necessary for him to use a stratagem. He caused some’of hia 
Nügna to assume the appearance of hermits and charged them in that semblance to go to 
the royal court and offer fruit, water, and darbha grass to the king. King Parikshit 
graciously accepted the gift, and, after the [signed ascetics bad been dismissed, he spake to 
his assembled ministers and friends: “ Now eat with me these sweet fruits which hava 
been brought by the hermits.” "Then, urged on by Fate and by the word of the muni, 
he began to eat the fruits. Now in the fruit which the king himsel had taken there wasa 
little worm arya and copper-coloured. The king teok it, and, addressing his 
ministers, he spake : " The sun is setting ; now there is for me no fear of poison. May the 
word of the muni become true and let this worm, having become Takshakn in name, bite 
me. Thereby, forsooth, I shall have escaped the curse." Thus speaking and applying the 
worm to his neck, be laughed loud, bereft ol his senses at the approach of Death. ' Even 
while he still laughed, the King was seized by Takabaka—for it was he who was conceale 
im the fruit. Taksbako, the Lord of Snakes, enveloped the king in his coils, and, roaring 
with a mighty sound, be bit the ruler of the earth. Seeing the king encircled by the Niga, 
and hearing that awful sound, the ministers, in utter dismay, wailed loud and fled in all 
directions. Seized with terror, they saw the p odigious Хада, the King of Serpents, moving 
through the air and drawing, Bea наны: The house, being enveloped 
by the fire which was produced by the poison of the Serpent, broke forth in flames and the 
King fell, as if stricken by lightning. 
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When King Janamejaya had learnt from his ministers the ghastly tale of his father's 
death he resolved to take revenge upon Takshaks and hia tribe. He vowed that he would 
celebrate à serpent sacrifice, and inquired from his priests whether they knew any rite 
by which Takshaka could be compelled to throw himself in the sacrificial fire. The 
Brahmins answered him that they did know the rites of the serpent sacrifice which of old 
had been instituted by the gods for the sake of the king himself and which could be 
performed by him alone. Then King Janamejaya deemed his revenge certain, and ordered 
the zacrifictal implements to be brought. 

The priests, after measuring off the place for sacrifice as prescribed in the ritual, 
consecrated the king ao that he might gain the desired object of the oblation. But while 
the siitradhadra was preparing the place of sacrifice, he noticed certain signs which betokened 
that the great rite would not be brought to an end owing to the interference by a Brahmin. 
The King, therefore, igsued strict orders to the doorkeeper that on no account was any 
unknown person to be admitted. Now the priests proceeded to perform the rites of the 





serpent sacrifice, and, when they had kindled the eacrificial ire, the snakes were seized. 


with terror. Compelled by the powerful spell, the serpents came from every eide, quivering 
and hissing and curling round one another with head and tail, and hurled themselves into 
the blazing flames, They were white, black, and dark blue, old and young, and they 
produced sounds of various kinds. Some were a mile in length, others not larger than a 
cow's ear. Some were swift like steeds, and others hnge-bodied like unto elephants. In 


hundreds and thousands, in myriads and millions, they were drawn irresistibly towards the. 


fire, in which they found a certain death. Thus the curse pronounced upon her diaobedient 
Bons by Kadrü, the Mother of Snakes, was fulfilled. 

Now Takshaka, as soon as he learnt that King Janamejaya had been consecrated for 
the sacrifice, had sought shelter in the abode of Indra. He entreated the chief of the gods 
to afford him protection and to save him from destruction. Indra spake to him: " Thou 
needest not be afraid, O Takshaka, Lord of Snakes, of this serpent sacrifice. Bralumü 
hath been propitiated by me before on thy behalf ; therefore thou needest not fear. Dispel 
the fever from thy mind." 

Thus comforted, the best of snakes dwelt joyfully in the abode of Indra. Bat the 
Serpent King Vaauki was seized with dismay and grief, when he saw his retinue steadily 
waning, as the Nagas were tumbling incessantly into the sacrificial flames. Fear fell upon 
him, and with trembling heart le spoke to his sister ; '* My limbs, O fair one, are burning, 
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and I distinguish no longer the regions of the sky. Tsink under the burden of bewilderment 
and my heart quaketh. My sight wandereth sorely and my heart is torn asunder. Now, 
truly, shall I too fall unwillingly into the blazing fire. For this sacrifice of Parikehit's son 
is held because the King strives after our destruction. Surely I, too, shall have to go to the 
abode of the Lord of the Dead. Now the oceasion hath come wherefore tliou, my sister, 
hast heen betrothed by me to Jaratkaru. Save us and our kin. Аніка, indeed, © thou 
best among serpent-dames, will ward off this holocaust. So Brahma himself hath told me. 
Therefore, beloved sister, speak thou to thy dear son, who, though young in years, is 
honoured by the aged, and entreat him, who knoweth the Veda well, for the deliverance - 
ol me and my servanta." 

Then J aratküru, the sister of the serpent king, summoned her son told him how 
Kadro had cursed her children, and how she herself had been given in marriage to the hermit 
Jaratkiru so that her son born from their union might save the Nagas from dire destruction, 
This Brahmi himself had declared when, after the churning of the ovean, Vasuki had 
begged the gods for their protection as a reward for his hel p in the winning of the nectar, 
Thus called upon now to fulfil that purpose of her marriage, her son, Astika, at once 
consented, He went to his maternal uncle and, imparting to him, as it were, new life, ha 
spake to him: “I shall save thee, O Vaauki, Chief of Serpents, from that curse; O great 
being. Itis the truth that I am speaking to thee. Be thou of good comfort, O Naga: for 
thou needest not be afraid. I ahall strive, O king, that thou mayest gain bliss. My voice 
hath never uttered an untruth, even when | have spoken without restraint, for lesa in 
serious matters. I shall goto King Janamejaya,; who hath been consecrated for the saorifice, 
and | shall propitiate him with auspicious words, O my uncle, so that the sacrifice of the 
king may cease, Put thy faith wholly in me, Û Lord of Snakes, great in understanding ; 
thy mind will not be disappointed in me In thia manner Акика comforted his uncle, 
while taking on himaslf the fever of his heart. Then he went quickly and reached the 
place of Janarmejaya's great sacrifice, which waa full of priesta, resembling the sun in 
splendour. But when he wished to enter he was kept back by the doorkeepers. "Then 
Astika extolled the king of unbounded glory, he lauded the sacrificing priesta and the other 
Brahmins who were present, and, last of all, he praised Agni, the god of Fire. 
King Janamejaya һе extolled above all the ancient rulers of the earth who had made 
themselves famous by their hecatombe. 

Highly pleased by Atikas praise, the king spake to the assembled Brahmins: 
^ Although a youth, this ane speaketh like an old man: not a youth, but an old man he 
is deemed by me. I wish to give him a boon ; 





concede it to me, O ye priest&" But tha" 
though he be young, must indeed be hononred 
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by kings, yet first of all Takehoka must be compelled to approach the fire. When they 
informed the king that Talshaka had sought shelter in the abode of Indra, and that the 
god had promised him. protection, Janamejaya, incensed in wrath, urged them to cause 
not only Takshaka but Indra himself to fall in the sacrificial fire. Induced by tho royal 
word, the sacrifirers exerted Капиз to the utmost and used their most powerful! 
spells. Then Indra himself, mounted on his celestial chariot, appeared in the sky, praised 
hv allthe gods and followed by thunderclouds and by spirits of the air and hosts of heavenly 
nymphs. 'lakshaka had concealed himself within the folds of Indra's mantle, and trembled 
with fear. The priesta again cited the Мада by means of their powerful charms. Even 
Indra, seeing that holocaust, was seized by terror, and, leaving Takshaka to his fate, he 
returned to his celestial abode. When Indra had gone, Takahaka senseless with fear, wae 
drawn irresistibly by the power of the mantras towarda the blazing fames. 

The priests spake to the king: “ Here cometh Takshaka speedily into thy power, 
‘O king. The mighty roar is heard of him roaring with terrifying sound. Abandoned by the 
Bearer of tho Thunderbolt, verily tho Nāga tumbleth from the celestial vault, hia body 
dropping by the magic spells. Whirling through the sir, he cometh bereft of his senses, 
the Lord of Snakes, hissing his violent hissings." 

Now King Janamejaya, deeming bis aim fulfilled, spake to Astika : ' O worthy youth, 
І grant thee a boon deserving of thy unbounded greatness, Choose, and whatsoever wish 
there dwelleth in thy heart I will give it thee, even though it were ungivable.” Then, at 
the very moment when Takshaka was about to fall in the fire, Ástika answered : “ Ti thou 
givest me a boon, it is this I choose, O Janaimejaya. Let this thy sacrifice cease, and may the 
snukes besaved." Upon these words the son of Parikshit, not overpleased, said to Astika: 

" Gold: silver, and kine and whatsoever alse thon likest, let me pive thee that as a boon, 

О priest, bat let not my sacrifice cease.” Astika answered: “ Gold, alver, and kine I 
do not choose from thee, O king. May this thy sacrifice cease: hail to the race of our 
mother.’ In vain the king endeavoured to persuade Astika to choose some other boon, 

[Astika obtained asa boon from the Nigas that the recital of his story shall free men 

How rue Boy BuiwaskxA was HeanED Or Porox Bv THE Nicas! 
— Alter the five sons of Pindu had received the sacraments prescribed by the Veda, 
they grew up in their ancestral home together with the eons of Dhritarashtra. When 
1 MBA, Adp. erxvül Herriz. 
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playing with their cousins they excelled in all boyish games; In running, seizing a 
prize, eating and wrestling, Bhimasena, the second of the five brothers, overcame all the 
sons:0f Dhritarashfra. With little effort he alone gained the mastery overthem all, He seized 
them by the hair, snd pulling them down by force, he dragged them along the ground 
#0 that they screamed as their knees, heada, and shoulders were bruised. When they were 
bathing he clasped his arms round ten boys at the same time, and plunging into the water 
kept them under, not letting them go until they were almost dead. When they had elimhed 
a tres to pluck the fruit Bhimasena kicked the tree so violently that it shook and the 
frightened boys came tumbling down together with the fruit. In their sports and exercises 
they could never overcome“ Wolt-helly *". Thus contending with his cousins, Bhima acted 
not in malice, but Duryodhana, the eldest son. of Dhritarashtra, on seeing Bhimasena' 
irresistible strength, showed hia evil mind. In his infatuation and greed of power he con- 
ceived the thought: “ This‘ Wolf-belly ’, the middle-born son of Kunti, who standeth 
first in strength, must be overcome by deceit. As long as he liveth and is in posession of | 
his great strength and courage he alone contendeth with us all. Now- when he is asleep 
inthe urban garden we will throw him inte the Ganges, "The after laying hands upon his 
younger brother and upon the first-born Yudhishthira and throwing them inta custody, 
I shall rule the earth." 

Having thus resolved, the evil Duryodhana constantly looked for an opportunity 
Vo foil the noble Bhima. Iu a garden on the bank of the Gantgii he caused beautiful pavilions 
and tenta to be erected, and had all kinds of dainty food prepared by skilled cocks. Then 
he invited his cousins to amuse themselves with * water-sport " torether with his brothers 
at that delightful spot. Yudhishthira accepted the invitation, and both Kauravas and 
Piindavas drove out from the city mounted on chariots and elephants, Having reached 
the garden they disported themselves in the shade of the blossoming trees and in the water. 
‘But while they were partaking of the food which had been prepared for them, the avil- 
minded Duryodhana, " having nectar in his tongue but a gger in his heart," stealthily 
threw kalaküía poison in the meat whieh he himself served wp for Bhima. The litter, 
being without any suspicion, took the food, and Duryodhans, that basest of men, 
inwardly laughing, deemed his object-attained. At the end of the day, when they were 
tired of their sports, they all went to aleep. But the powerful Bhima, who had éxerted 
himself more than the others and was overcome by fatigue, fell asleep in a pavilion built 
over the bank of the river, where he could enjoy the fresh wind. Now his body, which 
was pervaded by the paisan, became stiff and motionless like a corpse.. Then Duryodhana 
bound him with bonds made of creepers and dropped him into the river Being insesible. 
the son of Págju sank to the bottom of the water, where be came down heavily in the abode 
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of the Nigas, threatening to crush tho little Naga children. Then a number of very 
venomous Nagas gathered and bit Bhima violently with their large poisan-clotted fangs. 
But when he was bitten by them, the kálaksüta-poison, being vegetable, was killed by the 
serpent's poison, being animal (zthavaram Jaügamena)? The fangs of those snakes, even 
where they bit the vital parts, did not pierce his akin, so massive wus that broad-cheated 
youth. Then the son of Kunti woke up, tore his fetters asunder, and &mote the snakes so 
that several were killed. Those that escaped repaired to Vaeuki, and spake to the King of 
Snakes, who equals Indra: '' That шап, О Lord of Nagas, having been bound, wna cast 
into the water, and it seemeth to us that he must have drunk poison. We found him 
insensible, but sa soon as he had been bitten by us he woke-up, and, having recovered 
consciousness, he tore his fetters and smote us. Thou must know this man of long arma” 
Then Vasuki, followed by the Nagas, went and saw the long-armed Bhima of terrible 
prowess. Aryaka, too, the great-grandfather*of Pritha (Киш) saw him, and, recognizing 
, him ns the daughter's son of his daughter's son, he embraced him and pressed him to his 
bosom. Then the Lord of Nagas, the glorions Vàsuki, was well pleased and spake to Aryaka: 

" What favour shall I do unto him ? Shall I give kim great wealth, a multitude of jewels 
and other riches 1 " But the Nàga answered : '* What boots him a multitude of wealth i 
Let the boy drink elixir from the cup which containeth the strength of a thousand Nagas. 
Give him as much as he can drink.” Vaeuki consented, and Bhima, seated facing east, 
drank the elixir under the benediction of the Nagas. He quaffed the eup in one draught, 
the powerful son of Piindu, and in the same manner he quaffed eight oups more. Then the 
long-armed Bhimasena rested on a divine couch of ivory provided by the Nagas, and took 
his ease, that Tamer-of-his-Foes. 

On the eighth day the son of Pandu awoke from his sleep, the elixir having been com- 
pletely digested, Bo taat now he wasipoasessed of immeasurable mrength. The snakes 
carefully waited upon him and spake to him: “ As thou, long-armed hero, hast drunk 
the powerful elixir, therefore thou art now possessed of the strength of a myriad of Nagas 
and wilt be irresistible in battle. Gothon now to thy house, having bathed in celestial water, 
Thy brothers suffer pain without thee, O Bull among the Kurus.” Then he bathed, tlie long- 
armed bero, and put on white garments and a wreath, and after performing in the abode 
of the Naga auspicious rites, become great of strength by means of poison-killing herbs of 
exquisite fragrance, he partook of most excellent viandas given by the Nagas. Honoured 
by tho Snakes and hailed with benedictions, the lero, bedecked with celestial ornamenta, 











? "СЕ. Bodruta, Agermels (Calcutta, 1835-6), vol H p. 251, L 10; dieren jongamom canina d'eiridlurm 
* Tt ie met clear whether Aryake iv opposed to be Kuntl's grandfather or grest-grendfather. 





took leave of the Naga, and with joyful mind departed from the World of Serpents 
(Nagaloka}—that Tamer-of-his-Foes, Being thrown up from the water by the Nîga, the 
lotus-eyed son of Panda wus placed again în the same woodland and the Nügas disappeared 

Then Bhimasena returned to his home, where he was received with great joy by hia 
mother and his brothers, who had suffered great anxiety on lis account, When afterwards 
his malicious cousin tried again to poison him by means of kálaküta poison; it had no effect 


= whatsoever on him and he absorbed it without harm. 


ARJUNA AND ULCPI! 

When the long-armed Arjunn, the glory of the Kauravas, went forth, he was followed 
by many great Brahmins versed in the knowledge of the Veda, by mendicants and other 
holy men. Attended by these- and many other companions, the son of Pandu went forth 
like Indra surrounded by the Maruts. He saw beauteous woods and lakes and rivers and | 
sens and countries and holy places of pilgrimage. "Thus he reached Gabg&dvára and there. 
he made his halting-place. Now listen to the wonderful deed that the best of the Pándus 
there accomplished, he the pure of heart: While the son of Kunti and the Brahmina were 
halting there, the priests proceeded to offer up the fire-sacrifice, When the sacrificial firea 
had been kindled and were blazing on both river-banks, Ganga lvàra was rendered exceeding 
beantifal by that throng of virtuous and holy men, who were piously making their 
ablations, Arjunu, that Bull among the Pápdavas, also descended to the River Ganges, 
When, after performing his ablutions and satisfying the ancestral apirita, he wished to come 
up from the water and to perform the fire-sacrifice, the long-armed hero was drawn away 
into the water by the Naga king's daughter Ulüpi moved by love, There in the highly 
praised abode of the Nága Kauravaya, the devout son of Pápdu saw n fire. There he 
accomplished the sacrifice, Arjuna the son of Kunti, and the Fire-god, being worshipped 
by him with sacrifice undauntedly, was pleased. After having accomplished the fire- 
sacrifice, the son of Kunti turned to the daughter of the Naga king and spake, almost 
laughing: "" What rashness is this, O ahy one, which thou hast done, O fair one ! And what 
country is this, O thou ol good fortune, and who art thou and whose daughter?" Ulupi 
answered: “* Born in the race of Airivata is the Serpent, hight Kaurayya. Of him I 
am the daughter, O ling, а serpont-maiden 1Ларі by name. When I saw thee, Û Tiger 
among men, come down to the river for thy ablutions, I became moved by Kandarpa, 
the god of love. Me, pining with love for thy sake, O son of Kuru, and not wishing any 

t MLB, dali. cexir. 
* Elsewhere (Virdéa-p., ii, 14) Uiipt ie called tho sinter of Vaanki. 
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other man, thou must now make glad by giving thyself to me, O guiltless one." Said 
Arjuna; “ The King of Justice | Yudhishthira) hath enjoined upon me to practise chastity 
during a period of twelve years, and ] am not my own master. Yet Tam anxious to fulfil 
thy wish, O creature of the waters: No untruth whatsoever hath ever been spoken by me 
at anytime, Let me then actin euch manner, O Serpent-maid, that I may speak no untruth 
and yet fulfil thy wish, and at the same time not neglect my duty." Ulipisaid: “I know 
why thou wanderest over the earth and why thy elder brother hath enjoined thee to practise 
this life of chastity. When you married the daughter of Drupada yon made a paot that 
whosoever of you should visit her while belonging to another should be condemned to 
practise chastity in the wilderness for twelve years. Thou hast, therefore, been banished 
for the sake of Draupadi and thou hast acted righteously. But thou must also protect the 
afflicted, O long-eyed one, and in protecting me thou actest righteously. For it is right 
that thou shouldst save my life by answering my love. If thou refusest my love, thou wilt 
, Cause my death. By granting me life, O long-armed one, thou wilt practise the highest 

teousness. I have tarned towsrds thee for protection, O best of men, for thou ever 
I distressed and helpless, Now I came for protection and I cease not to 
weep for grief. Ont of love T entroat thee: fulfil then my wish and grant my desire by 
giving thyself to me." 

Thus addressed by the daughter of the Lord of Serpents, the son of Kunti, for the sake 
of righteousness, did as she bade him. The glorious hero spent that night in the abode of 
the Naga, and, when the sun had risen, he left the paluce of Kauravya ; and when he had 
returned with her to Gaügüdvára, the good Ulüpi left him and went to her own dwelling, 
alter bestowing upon him a gift, that he should always be invincible in the water, and all 
creatures of the water should be in his power. 


In the Bhishma-parran * it is related that Arjuna had a.son, Irávant, born from the 
daughter-in-law of the Nàgarüja.* 

Being without offspring, che had been given by Airavata (to Arjuna !), her [first] 
husband having been killed by Suparpa. Arjuna took her for his wife, as she was over- 
powered by love. 'Thus Árjuna's son was born parakxhetre. This son grew up in 
the Nagaloka guarded by his mother, but was rejected by his maternal uncle? out of 
hostility towards his father Arjuna. He went to Indraloka on learning that Arjuna was 








* МЕНА, БЫ»Аты-р., тг. 

* The Comm, saya that the Nigaridje is Airdvate, Hut ddi-p, coxiv, 18, she calla horeelf the daughter of 
Kaurarya, who le born in the race of Airivata, (also Airum-p., ixxxi, 23. 

? The Comm. says that this gitrirya i» Advusenz, lut Jacobi in his ledre MONS calls her '" Witwe 
Airmema'a", Álrasens js cuetitioced i5 the Pauxkya-parras as the жоп сї 
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there. "There he saluted his father and made himself known: “1 am Irivant, may it 
please thee > Iam thy son, Ò Lord." -Arjuna embraced his son and led him into Indra’s 
palace. He asked Irivant to render lim assistance at the time of battle, and Travant 
consented, Therefore he appeared at Kurnkshetra. 

 . After having shown great prowess, he was killed by the Rakehasa, Alambusha 
Arshyadyitgi, Both used maya. Irivant was surrounded by Nagas, the race of his mother. 
He himself assumed the shape of the serpent Ananta. But Alambusha assumed the shape 
of» Suparna and devoured the Nagas. Then he slew Irávant with the sword. His head 
with dindem and ear-rings fell. 

In the A£eamedhika-parvan,! the Serpent-daughter Ulüpi again appears. 

Arjuna had a son, named Babhruvühana, by Chitrühgadà the daughter of 
Chitravühana. After her father's death, he succeeded him as king of Magipüra. Now, when 
Yudhishthira had resolved to perform a horse-srifice or aseamedha and Arjuna at the 
head of an army was following the sacrificial horse, he happened to come to 
Manipüra. As soon ns Babhruvühann learnt that his father had arrived, he came to meet: 
him courteously, But Arjuna taunted him, saying that he showed great ignorance of the 
lawa of chivalry (Exhatradharma), a8 he received his father thus meekly, where he ought to 
have opposed the intruder arms in hand. Now, while Babhruvahans stood hesitating, 
the Serpent-daughter Ulüpi, understanding what was happening, split the earth and made 
herself known to Babhruvihana in the following words: “ Learn thou that T am thy 
mother, Ulüpi tbe Serpent-daughter. Do according to my word; O son; it shall be the 
supreme law for thee. Fight thy father who is all eager for fighting. For in that manner 
he will undoubtedly be pleased with thee." Thus urged by his mother, Babhruváhana 
miade ready for battle, Te girded on his golden armour, donned his glittering helmet, 
and mounted his good chariot hung with a hundred quivers and drawn by horses swift 
as thought. Eaising his standnrd—a golden lion—he went forth to fight the son of Kunti. 
First he ordered his men to seize the sacrificial horse, and Arjuna, seeing the horse seized, 
rejoiced in his heart at his son's prowees, Then there was a terrible encounter between 
father and son. At last Babhruvühana hit his father in the heart with ons of his sharp- 
pointed arrows. Arjuna fell, but Babhruváhana, seeing his father slain hy his own hand, 
fell into a swoon. Then Chitringada, seeing that both her husband and her son had fallen, 
appeared on the battlefield weeping and trembling. She spake to Ulapi: “Lo, Лар, 
our husband lying slain in battle by my son because of thee." She implored her to bring 


Arjuna back to life and declared that she would seek death by fasting unless she saw her 








* MER, Aivam- p. ixxix-ixrxi. 
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husband restored to life. Then Babhruvihana recovered consciousness, and seeing his 
mother seated near his father's body, he broke out in lamentations, and enlemnly averred 
that he, too, would die by starvation. 4 
Now Ulipi thought of the life-restoring jewel which ie the ultimate resort of thé Snakes. 
She took it and said to Babhruvahana : " Stand up, my son, and grieve not. Arjuna hath 
not been conquered by thee. Invincible by man he is and likewise invincible by the gods 
and even by Indra. Jt is a magical illusion which I have shown for the sake of the Lord of 
men, thy glorious father. Anxious to know the strength of thee, his son, in battle had he 
come. Therefore, son, thou hast been urged by me to fight. Do not reproach thyself with 
even the slightest sin. He ie a holy being, a great spirit primeval, eternal and imperishable. 
Not even [ndra can conquer him im battle, O eon. This celestial jewel I have brought, 
0 Prince of men, which ever brings dead Naga chiefs back to life. Place it on the breast 
of thy father, and thou wilt see the son of Kunti restored to life." Babhravahana did as 
. the bade him. Being touched with the jewel, Arjuna arose a8 from a long sleep and embraced 
.. Beeing Ulipt and Chitrstigad’ on the battlefield, he was seized with wonderment. 
Then the former explained to him that all had happened for his own welfare. As he had 
xaused Bhishma to be slain contrary to the laws of chivalry, he had loaded himself with 
heavy ain and would certainly have gone down to bell, had this sin not been previously 
expiated. Moreover, the Vasus had cursed him, but they had also indicated this means of 





atonement, that Arjuna should be slain by hia own son, This having now come to pass, 
his sin had been expiated. 


Arjuna rejoiced greatly and invited Babhruvühana to be present at the great horse- 
sacrifice together with his two mothers.? 

In the last canto but one of the Great Epic? it is related how the five Pándavas and 
their spouse Draupadi leave Hastinapura to become hermits. Tho citizens and the women 
af the palace accompany them some distance and then return to the city. The serpent- 
E rene Чад теа СЫ; | dà went to Manipira, whilst the other 

AJJUNA AND ÁSVASENA, THE SON Or TAKsHAKA? 

MEUM era, iud Ин AAT но ever Ub EB E but Indra 
ürotected it, beesuse it was inhabited by his friend, the Naga Takshaka. Whenever Agni 

* Bois mentioned [1xxxviii, 3) that Chitráágadà and Ulüpi ( Kaurarptsgáimejd] appear at tbe horse-sacrifine 
критик ыы (ы. Пиар, 


Mahiprasthjsiia-s., i, 27. 
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the Fire-god his wish, but when Agni had set the wood on fre, the creatures who lived 


dii ite in hundreds 





therein exerted themselves to the utmost to extinguish the flames. ‘Els р 
and thousands quickly carried ‘water in their trunks and poured it upon the ec 

Many-headed Nügas in the vicinity of the fire aent forth a mass of water from their heads, 
In the same manner other creatures combated the fire with the aid of various implementa. 
Seven tines the fire broke forth in flames, seven times it waa quenched. | 
Then the angry Agni betook himself again to Brahma and complai 





xertions were all in vain, Brahma, having pondered a while. declared that the Fire-god 
would succeed, if he seoured the help of Nara and N arayana who had been born on 
as Arjuna and Krishna. When again Agni had set the forest on fire, they would ward off 
‘all the forest-oreatures, vea, oven Indra himself. Now Agni solicited the assistance of the 
two heroes: Arjuna declared that they were willing to help him, but in an undertaking of 
such magnitude the use of divine weapons was indispensable, Agni, therefore, procured. 
the bow Gandiva with two inexhaustibly quivers, as well as the divine chariot withthe 
‘white horses and the monkey standard. Armed with such superhuman weapons, they would 
be able to fight the Rükshasas, Piáüchna, Daityas, and Nagas who haunted the Khandava 
Forest. 

Now the Fire-god assumed his fiery shape and began to burn down the Forest, 
Enveloped by flames, it: resembled Mount Meru struck by the rays of the radiant sun, The 
creatures of the wood tried to escape in all directions, but Arjuna and Krishna. having 
taken their &tand on both sides of the forest, Hlaughtered them by hundreds and thousands. 
The flames rose to the heaven and caused dismay among the celestials. Then, Indra, 
warned by the gods, went forth to save the Khandava Forest, and, covering the sky with. 
a multitude of chariots of various forms, lie, the Lord of the gods, began to rain. Tha 
clouds, urged on by the king of the Devas, poured down heavy showers on Khandava. 
Bat owing to the terrible glow the rain-drops dried up in the air and did not even. reach tha 
conflagration. The angry Indra again and again sent down masses of water from Inge 
clonds and the forest looked terrihle, enveloped in fire, rain, and emoke and filled with 

While Indra was pouring down, Arjuna warded off the water 
of arrows shot from his heavenly bow, The whole Rhandava Forest 








hy means of a aliower 


| he enveloped with his 
daría, like the Moon shrouding it in mist. No living being could escape, as the sky WHA 
obscured by the arrows of Arjuna. Now Takshaka, the Serpent-king great in strength, 


the powerful son of Taksbaka, was there - he laboured fercely to escape from the fire. 
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Heeould not go out, obstructed by Arjuna's bolts; his mother, the Serpent-daughter, saved 
him by swallowing him. First she gulped down his head, and while still swallowing his 
tail, she rushed out wishing tosave herson. In her course the son of Pandu pierced her head 
with & sharp arrow and Indra saw her. Wishing to save him, the Bearer óf the Thunderbolt 
stunned the son of Pandu hy a squall of wind and in tlie meantime Asvasena escaped, 
Seeing thia terrible guile, Arjuna, deceived by the Naga, cursed in his wrath the crooked 
serpent: “ Thou shalt be without a support." 1 
At the time when the great battle of Kurukshetra had been raging for several days, 
there was a terrible encounter between Arjuna and Karna, the great hero of the Kauravas.t 
Now, as hy the violent shocks caused by chariota, horses. and eleplianta the earth split 
asunder, the Naga Asvasena sleeping in the Nether World (Райа) токе ир. He was the 
same who had escaped from the conflagration of the Khindava Forest. Remembering his 
former feud with Arjuna, the angry Serpent appeared on the surface of the earth, and, 
Seeing his enemy engaged in a frightful contest with so dangerous an adversary as Karna, 
he thought : '' Now hath the time come to revenge my injuries upon the evil-minded son 
of Kunti." 
Thus thinking, he assumed the shape of an arrow and entered the quiver of Karna. 
At that moment Arjuna and Karna were covering the sky with showers of arrows, so that 
the light of the day was obseured. Now Karna laid on his bow that terrible, foe-ala ying, 
flaming arrow, snake-mouthed and polished, which he had kept for a long time for the son 
of Kunti snd put away tn sandal powder resting in a quiver of gold. When the Nàga- 
arrow was placed on the bow the whole sky hroke forth in flames, frightful thunderbolta 
fell down in hundreds, and the gods which guard the quartera of the sky uttered cries of 
Karga himself did not know that the Nüga had entered the arrow by the power of 
magic (yoga-balena). The arrow shot from the bow-string by Karpa's hand blazed like fire, 
while it pierced the air. But Krishna; seeing that flaming bolt, quickly pressed down the 
chariot with his foot without effort, so that it sank somewhat into the earth and the moon- 
'O Bght-coloured horses fell on their knees. At this deed loud shouts of exultation resounded 
in the sky, heavenly voices were heard, and a shower of celestial flowers fell down. The 
arrow struck Arjunu's diadem decorated with gold and jewelu, and the priceless head- 
ornament—-Brahma himself had made it for Indra and Indra had given it to Arjuna, when 
Je wished ёо візу the demons—fell on the earth, like the sun setting with ruddy disk. 
1 The schollast appears to be uncertain about the purport of the word apratishtha (lit, "without » 
muipport '*), foe which he uffers a twofold explamation: "without aleiter " und * without posterity ", 


(* M.Bk, Kerpaporvan, xc, 13-54. 
* Kruhua is Arjuna'a chariotoer. 

















The Naga, after wholly consuming Arjuna’s golden diadem by its fiery poison, wished 
to return to the quiver; but on being perceived by Karna, he spake: “ Thou hast shot 
mo without aiming, Karpa ; so I have not been able to cut off Arjuna’s head. Now quickly 
shoot me again after aiming well, and I shall slay him who is thy enemy and mine.” Being 
thus addressed, Karya, the charioteer’s son, spake; '" Who art thou, terrible of shape 1” 
The Naga answered; “ Know that the son of Kunti hath done me great wrong and that 
my fend with him sprang from the murder of my mother. Were even the Bearer of the 
Thunderbolt his protector, he must go to the dwelling of the King of the Dead.” But 
Karna said: " Not by resorting to another's strength, O Nîga, does Karna strive for 
victory in battle. I will not twice place the same arrow, 0 Nags, even though T had to 
alay a hundred Arjunas.” The Naga king, incensed by these words, now strove himself to 
kill’ the con of Kunti and assumed his own form. Then Krishna spake to Arjuna in the midst 
of the battle: “Slay the great Serpent with whom thou art in fend.” Arjuna asked : 





* Who is thia Nàga who freely cometh to.Garuda's mouth 1 " Quoth Krishna: “It is he. 


whose mother thou hast slain, when in the Khindava Forest thou nourishedst the Fire- 
god and abe had concealed his body so that, flying through the air, they seemed one form. 
Now he, remembering that feud, seeketh thee, indeed, for his own destruction. Look how 
he cometh like a faming meteor, dropping from the sky." Then Arjuna, turning round 
in anger, pierced with віх pointed arrows sharp-edged the Naga who came flying across 
the air; with pierced body he dropped to the earth. 
Kiso Nara ахо tHe Nica КАЕКОТАКА Ї 

When King Nala, being possessed by an evil spirit, had abandoned Daiayanti, 
his wife, he saw a great conflagration burning in the dense forest. There in the midst of the 
flames he heard the voice of some being, saying loudly again and again: “ Come hither, 
Nala, quickly!" “Fear not !"' With these words Nals entered into the midst of the fire 
and saw a Nüga-king lying coiled Up in She shape of an! car-ring, Thin Naga lifted up his 
folded hands and trembling he spake to Nala : " Know, O King, that I am the Naga 


Karkotaka. Once I mocked the great sage Nirada, that mighty ascetic, and, incensed with | 


wrath, he hath cursed me, saying : "Бау thou fixed to the spot like a tree, until Nala 
ue Ate No кау та ое Then thou wilt be freed from the curse which 
I have pronounced " Owing to this curse I am unable to move s single step. Thou must 
Mie e aod T wil dhow iios the way Vo arent foliit. I shall be thy friend; there is no 
Serpent that equals me I shall not be heavy in thy hand: take me quickly and go.” 
Having thus spoken, the Lord of Nagas ägas made himself small, even to the size of a thumb, 


! M. Bi. Vana-paris, lxvi (— NalopakAgdna, xiv). 
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and Nala took him and proceeded to a place free from the fire, Having reached an open 
‘spot which had been spared by the scorching flames, he wished to let the Naga go, but 
Karkotaks spake again: “Go on a few paces, counting thy steps, 0 king of Nishadha. 
Then I aball bring thee supreme felicity, O long-armed man. Then, at he had begun to 
count his steps the Nága bit him at the tenth pace,! and, as soon ns he had been bitten, his 
own shape disappeared. Seeing himself thus changed, Nala stood in amazement ; ‘ће Мара 
be saw restored to his own form. Then the Nüga Karkotaka said, comforting him; “I 
have changed thy form so that people shall not know thee. That demon on whose account 
thou art afflicted with great grief, 0 Nala, owing to my poison will grievously dwell in thee. 
Аз long as with his poison-stricken limbs һе leaveth thee not, so long, O great king, he will 
dwellintheegrievously, Sines he hath afflicted thee, who art innocent and without. guilt, 
O Lord of men, I will make him moan with rage and will be thy protection. Thou wilt have 
no fear, Ека им, from tusked and fanged animals nor from foes nor from those 
that know sacred texta. ' Thou wilt feel no pain caused by the poison, O king, and in battle, 
O Chief of kings; thon wilt ever be victorious, Now go thou hence, О king, to the fair city 
of Ayodhyà and present thyself there to King Rituparpa, saying: ‘I am Bahuka, the 
charioteer.' For the king possesseth great: skill in the game of dice, and he will give thee 
the secret of dice-plaving in exchange for the secret science of horses. That illustrious 
scion of Ikehvaku’s race will become thy friend. When thou art once versed in dice, thou 
wilt be blessed with great felicity. Thou wilt be united with thy spouse—set not thy mind 
to gnef—and thou wilt regain both thy realm and thy two children : this I speak to thee 
in truth. Shouldst thou wish to see again thy own form, O Lord of men, thou must 
remember me and put on this garment. Clad with this garment, thou wilt recover thy 
own form.” 

Thus speaking, Karkotaka gave him celestial robes. After having thus directed Nala, 








MATALI, THE ( ЕВ ОР IxpRa, IN SEARCH OF A SON-IN-LAW 2 


Miütali, the charioteer of Indra, had an only daughter, named Gunakedl, who was. 
renowned for her beauty. When the time had come to give her in marriage, Mátali 
pondered : “ How difficult it is for persons of lofty mind and exalted position to have a 
grown-up daughter. When she ig to be married it cansath trouble in three families—in 
that of hor futher, in that of her mother, and in that of her future husband.” As he could 


+ Маја пауз боји, “ton,” which means also “ Bite 1” 
* M. Bk. Обаган. 
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he consulted his wife Sudharmà and resolved to go to the Nàga-loka in search of a son- 
in beanty. Surely thera will be one among the Nagas." "Then Mitali, after solemnly taking 
leave of his conaort by circumambulating her and selling his daughter's head, set out for 
the earth. 

Now on his wav lie happened to meet the great sage, Narada, who asked him: “ Where 
art thou going, O charioteer, either on thy own business or on some errand of thy master 
Indra 1 '" Then Mátali gave him the whole account of his purpose in travelling, whereupon 
Narada said: “ Let na go together. 1 have set out from heaven, in order to visit Varuna, 
the god of the waters. I will show thee the whole world and explain everything. Then we 
ehall be able to choose a bridegroom, O Matali.” When they had descended to the earth, 
they first visited the Lord of the waters, who received Narada and Matali with all the 
distinction befitting their rank. Graciously dismissed by Varuna, they wandered through 
the Naga-loka and Narada gave hie companion an account of all the beings that live inside 
the earth and of all the wonders which belong to the realm of Varuna. In the centre of the 
Niga-loka he showed him Patala, the town inhabited by Daityas and Dinavas. There they 
saw the four elephants which support the earth - Airivana, Vamana, Komuda, and 
ABjana, the sons of Supratika. Narada asked Matali whether among the inhabitants of 
Patala there waa any whom he wished for his son-in-law. But Miatali answered : '' There 
i» no one here that pleaseth me: go quickly somewhere else.” 

Then Narada guided him to Hiranyapura, *the Golden City" af the Daityas and 
Danavas, which was fashioned by Vidévakarman himself. He showed him the mansions of 
gold and silver, adorned with manifold jewuls, But when he asked Matali whether he wished 
here to select w bridegroom for his daughter, the charioteer of Indra replied : “ Divine 
Баре, I would do nothing to displease the celestials. Now there isa constant feud between 
the Devas and the Dünavas. How can I approve of à matrimonial alliance with our 
opponente? Lot us po eleewhere, I mav not visit the Dangvas.”’ 

Next they came to the world of the Suparnas, who are the descendants of Garuda, 
and feed on the Nagas. On account of their cruel nature they are called Kshatriyas and 
do not rise to the rank of Brahmins, for they destroy their own relatives. Narada 
enumerated the chief among the Suparnas. 

As Matali did not wish to make a choice here, they proceeded to BRasátal where 
dwelleth Surabhi, the nectar-born mother of the cows; Out of a jet of her milk which cama 
down on the earth the Ocean took its origin. She is the mother of the four heifers 
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They continued their journey and Narada said: “This ie Bhogavati, the town 
governed by Vasuki, which is equal to Amaravati, the town of Indra, the Lord of the gods. 
Here stayeth the Naga Sesha, who ever by his tapas beareth up the mighty earth. He of 
great strength, and adorned with divine ornaments, resembleth in shape a white mountain, 
while carrying a thousand heads with flaming tongues Here dwell free of care, the sons of 
urxsá, the Niigas manifold of shape and adornment. Numbered in thousands, all strong 
Шы т Бул, they are marked with jewels, svastitas und wheels and wear the 
auspicious emblem of the water-jar (kamandaluka). Some have a thousand heads, and others 
five hundred ; some have a hundred heads and others are three-headed. Some have twice- 
five heads ‘and others are seven-faced. With the huge coils of their large bodies they can 
encompass even a mountain. There are many thousands, myriads and millions of Nagas 
which all belong to one race. Hearken : the chief among them I will name.” Nárada then 
enumerated the chief among the Nigas, beginning with Vasuki, Takshaks, Karkotaka, anil 
Dhanaiijaya. “ These and many others,” he said, “ are reckoned to be the sons of Kasyapa. 
Lo, Matali, whether here there be any one who pleaseth thee for thy son-in-law." 

Matali looked attentively at one and seemed pleased. He asked Narada: “ From 
what race ia he descended who standeth in front of Kauravya Aryaka and who is so full 
of splendour and so beautiful to behold? Who are his father and mother? Of which race 
ів he, as it were, the great standard ? By his devotion, firmness, beauty, and strength he 
seemeth to me to be worthy of becoming the husband of Gunakedi." 

Narada, seeing Matali thus pleased at the sight of Sumukha, related his greatness, 
birth and deeds. Quoth Nárada: "It is the Naga prince Sumukha born from the race of 
Airüvata. He is honoured as the son's son of. Áryaka and the daughter's son of Vámana: 
His father, s Naga Chikura by name, 0 Miátali, was slain by the son of Vinatà not very 
long ago." Then Mitali, rejoicing in hie heart, spake to Narada: “ Не, best among 
Serpents, pleaseth me for « son-in-law, my friend. Exert thyself in this matter. Iam pleased 
with him and I wish to give my dear daughter to that Naga, O holy man.” Thereupon 
Nürada addressed Aryaka, the Serpent-king, saying : " This is the charioteer and dear 
friend of Indra, hight Matali, pure, virtuous, and of good demeanour, full of prowess, and 
strength. He hath a daughter, renowned under the name of Gunakedi, who ia unequalled 
in beauty. After having diligently searched the three worlds, he hath chosen Sumukha, 
thy son's son, to be the hushand of his daughter. If it pleaseth thee likewise, O best of 
Snakes, thou must quickly make up thy mind, Aryaka, to aceept his daughter. Although 
he be bereft of his father, we have chosen him on account of his virtue and out of high 
esteem for thee and for Airayata. Matali is anxigus to come and bring himeelf his daughter. 
To this thou must give thy consent.” 








Then Aryaka, both distressed and delighted, made answer: "In mo way, O great 
Sage, do I disparage thy words. Besides, who would not weloome a union with the com- 
panion of Indra ! But I hesitate on account of the weakness of our case. My son, who 
shaped this youth's body, O thou of great splendour, was devoured by the son of Vinata, 
and therefore we are afflicted with grief. Now Garuda hath said that after a month he will 
come back and eat Sumnkha, too. This is sure to happen, and on that account my joy hath 
vanished on account of Suparna's word.” 


Then Matali anid] Narada took Sumukha to Indra and it happened that at the same time 


Viahon had come to visit the Lord of the gods. When Narada had related the whole сазе, 
Vishnu said to Indra * '* Give thou him nectar and make him equal to the gods. Let Mitali 
and Narada and Sumukha through thy favour obtain the boon which they desire." But 
Indra, remembering the prowess of Garuda, said to Vishnu > “ Thou mayest give it him.” 
Then Vishgu spaks: “ Thou art the Lord of the whole world, moving and unmoving. 
Who dareth to render ungiven what hath bean given by thee?” At last Indra granted the 
Niiga longevity (dyue), but he did not make him partake of the nectar: Sumukha joyfully 
accepted the boon granted by the Lord of tha gods, and having married Gunakedi, he 
Tre GLEANER 
Story of the wise and virtuous Naga Padmanablis who drew the one-rchecled chariot of the 
Sun-god * 

In the excellant town Mahapadma on the right bank of the Gafiga there lived « Brahmin, 
Dharmüragya by name, who exoelled in шопы conduct and sacred knowledge and 
diligently discharged his family and religious duties. But, although hia mods of lif wes 
blameless in evory respect, he felt unsatiafed and was troubled in his mind with grave 
doubts aa to the ultimate goal ol human existence. While thus vexed by perplexity, he 
was once visited by another Brahmin, a man of concentrated mind. By the sweetness of 
his speech this visitor soon won lis confidence во that he resolved to make hia. st a 
partner of hie uncertainty, “I have begotten sons,” he enid to him, " and thus I have 
fulfilled the duty of an Aryan householder, O excellent priest. Now I wish to obey the 
Supreme Law; which is the road thither, O twice-born one t "' 

“Since the period of life aiming at offspring aa its fruit ja passed for me, I now wish to 
gather provender for the journey to the nexteworld. In the midst of the ocean of trans- 
migration T strive to reach the opposite shore and thia is the thought that hath arisen in 


E T VEEE EE O. Bimin. Vier philosophinke ‘Teste dig 
Mahthhivatam, pp. 662 ff. | 
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that ће himself was overwhelmed by tho sams embarrassment, So many and manifold were 
the mesns of salvation adopted by sundry people that it was extremely difficult to decide 
which was the road leading to the supreme goal. As the Sacred Law seemed to open so 
many doors, his mind was agitated like à shredded cloud moved by thn wind. He, therefore, 
advised hia host-to betake himself for counril to 2. wise and virtuous Nigs king, named 
Padmanabha, who lived in the Naimisha forest on the bank of the GomnatL! in à town 








mnumed after the Nügas. He described this Niga as naturally prone to ablutions and fond 


of studying, accomplished in austerities and abstemiousness, and of superior moral conduct, 
as pious in his sacrificia! works, a master of liberality, forbearing, of excellent demeanour 
and good character, truthful, free from envy, gifted with complete self-control, subsisting 
on leavings, afiable in speech, gracious, honest and of great eminence, mindful of benefits, 
not quarrelsome, RES welfare of other beings, and born ol a race as pure as the 
waves of the байда. 

. Next day the Brahmin, after having taken leave of his quest, eet out for the abode of 
the Naga. When, after long travel, he reached the indicated spot, he was courteously 
received by Padmanibha’s consort, to whom he explained the object of his Visit. Then the 
housewife of the Naga informed him that her husband had absented himeelf from his home 





fora month in order to draw the chariot of the Sun-god and that he was expected to 


return after seven or eight days. The Brahmin resolved to await Padmanübhn's arrival, 
und withdrew to à sandbank in the river Gomnti, where he sat without taking any food: 
Then the Nagas, the relatives of the serpent-king, became anxious about the Brahmin 
who was sitting there in a solitary spot day after day without taking food. They came to 
him in great numbers and begged-him to partake of their hospitality, offering him roots, 
fruit, and leaves, But ho declined, saying that it was his firm intention to fast until thé 
return of Padmanibha, their king. 

At last the king of the Nagas returned to his abode after having been dismissed by 
Vivasvant, the Sun-god. When his consort had washed his feet and duly honoured him, 
he questioned her whether during his absence she had discharged her duties with regard to 
the gods and the questa. Then hia wife told him that a Brahmin had arrived seven days 
before, and that this visitor had entreated ber to bring her husband to his presence aa ason 
as he should return home. Bo she prompted her husband to show himself to the guest. 
The Nüga king was vexed that a human eing should have summoned him. “ Among gods, 
demons, and divine sages," he said; '" трада, (ће descendants of Surasî," possess great 

! The riree Gusti which hows by Lucknow and joine the Ganges at Sayyidpur below Benares. 


* Another name of Kadri, tho mother of Sunskes, who is iklentified with the earth, The Bombay edition 
kas esuraidegas, lor which aurusryus ix to be read (cocix, 3-4), Cf. abore, p. 20. 
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strength and speed. As givers of boons, we and our followers should receive the homage | 
eapecially of men." His wife, however, succeeded in allaving his anger by remi ding him 
of his royal duty, He declared that his surly temper was not due to pride, but was an 
mnate fault of his race, It was owing to this defect in particular, he said, that the Nagus 
laid themselves open to blame, He; however, fully recognized that there was no greater evil 
than wrath, and in order to demonstrate this truth, he quoted the examples of Ravana 
and Kártavirys. Now, hearing the words of his wife, he had subdued anger, that enemy 
of austerities and destroyer of felicity. Indeed, he extolled himself as fortunate in 
possessing auch a virtuous consort. 


The Naga then betook himself to the Brahmin amd graciously questioned him with 
regard to hia wishes. Said the Brahmin: “ Thou goest to draw in thy turn the one-wheeled 
chariot of Vivasvant. If thon hast seen there anything marvellous, tell me." The Niga 
answered : “ The exalted Sun is the abode ûf sundry marvels and from him do proceed all 
beings that are revered in the three worlds. In his thousands of rays, like birds in the 
branches of trees, there dwell and nestle the blessed. sainta together with the deities, 
From him goeth forth the mighty wind, which spreadeth in the sky ; what marvel greater 
than this! Distributing that wind, out of love for the welfare of all creatures, he sendeth 
forth water during the rainy season; what marvel greater than thia ? Standing in the 
middle of his disk, the Lord, shining with supreme splendour looketh down on mankind ; 
what marvel greater than this? During eight months with his bright beams he re- 
absorbeth again in due time the moisture which he hath sprinkled down: what marvel 
greater than thia? In his splendour reposeth the supreme Soul, he bringeth forth all 
seeds and supporteth the earth witha! together with movable and immovable things. In 
him ia the many-armed god, the eternal Purushottama who hath neither beginning nor 
end; what marvel greater than this f Now hear from me the one marvel of marvels, which 
in the stainless ether hath been seen by me from the abode of the Sun, 

Once at midday, when the source of light scorched the worlds, there came forth a 
splendour equal that of the Sun. Illuminating all the worlds with the effulgence of 
ite own light, that splendour hastened towards the Sun, cleaving us it were the aky. Like 
a burnt oblation this luminary spread radiance by means of its rays, and, indescribable 
in form, it seemed a second sun. At the moment when it had come near, Vivazvant, 
stretched forth both hands, and the being also, eager to respond to his homage, held out 
the right hand. Cleaving as it were the sky, that splendour entered the ray-encireled 
Bun and in a moment it became united with the God of Light. 

Among those who had witnessed this wonderful arene there nrose a doubt which of 
the two was the San-god on his chariot and which the other. “Who ia that being,” they 
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questioned Bürya, ' ‘which hath ascended the heaven like unto a second sun?" Then 
d Tt ie not the god who is companion to the Wind (namely, the Fire), 
nor a demon, nora Nagu ; it is a sage who hath fulfilled the vow of living by gleaning and 
who hath gons to heaven. He was & pious priest, living on roots and fruit, eating withered 
leaves, and eubsmsting on water and wind. That pious priest praised Siva by means of 
Vedio hymns and strove to reach the Gate of Paradise; therefore he hath gone to the 
highest heaven, Free from attachment, and without desire, that priest subsisted ever on 
gleanings and was intent on the weal of all beings; O ye Snakes. Neither gods nor 
Gandharvas, nor demons nor Nagas surpass those beings which have reached the 
‘highest goal. LE 

The Brahmin Dharmaranya, having heard this wonderful tale, felt his doubts removed, 
and, as he had gained the object of his visit, he took leave of the Niga who in vain urged 
him to postpone his departure. On parting heinformed the Naga that he, too, had resolved 
_ to assume the vow of living by gleaning as he recognized that the ascetic life was the surest 
roan to gain supreme bliss after death. 





How ERISHNA OVERCAME THE Nåoa Kirtya! 


Once upon a time the youthful Krishna of lovely appearance, tending his herd of cows 
and calves, roamed about the beauteous woods of Braj. He was at the age when boys are 
wont to wear their hair in side-locks called erow/s wings. Being dark of complexion and 
having donned fins raiment, yellow like the filament of the lotus, he resembled a rain-cloud 
at the time of twilight, His well-rounded arms, ever revered by the immortals, were busy 
with staff and rope in tending the calves. His radiant face encompassed by flowing locks, 
was as a full-blown lotus-flower surrounded by swarms of bees. Adorned with a wreath of 
various flowers of the wood, which shone like the stars in heaven, and dark-coloured like 
a cloud in the rainy season, he appeared like the month of Nabhasya * embodied. Singing 
and playing by turns, he roamed about, now blowing through æ leaf agreeable to the ear, 
now piping his lovely cow-herd's reed. Thus, Krishna wandered with his companions 
through the cool and shady forests which resounded with the shrill cries of the wild peacocks 
and re-echoed the thunder of the clonds. Flowing with fresh water and refreshed by cool 
winds, the forest-ranges exhaled the sweet perfumes of the blossoming trees. 








' Herivapia, 3502-3704 (ixviii-ixix}, A bm poir version of the legend is found In the Bhdgarate- 


punitus, canta x, Ist half, xri. 
3 Nabhaesva ls the ancient namo ûl the second month of the rainy season. CE E. Sewell and 5S. B. Dikahit, 


The fudian Calemiar, м. 
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At last he reached the banks of the fieetly flowing Yamuna where the trees were 

adorned with creepers and the wind waa cool th igh contact with the waves. He beheld 
the river covered with lotus-flowers and enlivened by the sounds of cranes, gessé, and 
ducks—the broad river-bed intersected with numerous Water-channels, forming a multitude 
of sandy islands. 
While wandering along this beauteous river, Krishna beheld a pool of great depth and 
vast extent like an ocean with wnstirting waters. Bare it was of water-born creatures and 
abandoned by water-haunting birds. Difficult of access it was, as its banks were full of 
snake-intested holes. Over it there hung a smoke caused by poison-born fire ; and its surface. 
was hob with venomous fames, Its water was undrinkable alike for men and beasts, 
wanting to quench their thirst. Even the birds of the sky did not approach it, and when 
grass fell in its water it was burnt by ita heat. 

When Krishna saw this vast pool atthe distance of but one Los ta the north of Braj, 
be thought : '* In this large pool the fierce lord-of-snakes, whose namo is Kaliya, and who | 
resembleth a pile of black antimony, hath plainly taken up his abode. Heh th given wp his 
dwelling in the ocean, thus have I heard, out of fear of the king of birds, snake-eating 
Buparpa. By him this whole ocean-speedir been defiled, and out of fear 





кк 





as n cowherd in this land of Braj that J may subdue the wicked that traverse the road 
the top of a badamba-tree and from that tree he threw himself into the middle of the pool. 
So heavy was his fall that the water gushed up with a jerk and by the noise the great abode 
of the serponta was shaken. Then the angry Snake, the king of serpents Küliya, red-evod 
heads, while hia five moutha with quivering tongues spat lames and hiezed like fire, he 
filled the whole pool with his huge coils of fiery lustre. By the blaze of his fury the whole 





E According to the Mhigimaia (x, i, 18, zr) the original home o! Küliya was ihe island Ramanaks, пы 
further on related (x, 1, 17, I, 2-12) why Kiliys hed taken refuge in the pool of the Yamane After having 
ie. ee ur Rape Бе обіти чоь Ња Signs were obliged tore to (araga, tha latis ет 
him. Therwspon Kàliya had fed to the maid pool where hà was sale nei | 
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water grew seething hot; and the river Yaniund, frightened as it were, recoiled, while 
from his jawe filled with flames, there came forth un angry blast. 

On seeing Krishna in the pool playing in childish sport, the serpent-lord blew from his 
mouth flames and smoke, so that the trees which stood near along the banks were in a 
moment reduced to ashes. There rushed out other huge snakes—his sons and wives and 

rvante—spit | cion-enpendered fire. These serpents caught Krishna in 
their coils so that his feet ca entangled and he stood motionless as a mountain. Then 
they bit him with their sharp fangs frothy with poison, but the hero did not die. 

In the meanwhile, the frightened cowherda hastened to Braj, lame: ting with voices 
choked with tears.’ They told Nanda how Krishna in his folly had dived into the pool and 
was in imminent danger of being killed by the snakes. With tottering steps the aged cow- 
herd and his wife Yasodi, attended by young and old, betook themselves to the pool and 
Per all stood on the bank weeping and wailing. But Balarama cried out to his brother, 

Knshna: “0 Krishna, thou long-armed one, quickly subdue the serpent-king who 
"arie thee with Hs poison. Our kinsfolk, deeming thee a mere mortal, lament piteously, 
istaking thee, O Lord, for a human being.” 

On hearing these words uttered by Rohini’s son, Krishna stretched forth both his arma 
and burst asunder the snake's coils which fettered him. With both his feet he jumped 
on the huge body of the serpent that issued from the pool, und, suddenly mounting on the 
large central head of the monster, hedanced. ‘Then, being crushed by Krishna, the aerpent 
dropped his heads, and while a flood of blood poured from each mouth, he s spake:* "In 
my folly, O Krishna, I have shown this anger. Tamed by thee and deprived of my 
poison, I have come into thy power, O fair-faced One. Therefore command me; what 
shall I, together with my wives, offspring, and kinsmen, do, or to whom shall I submit 1 
I pray thee ; grant me my life.” On seeing the serpent with his five-fold head bent down, 
Krishna made answer; “ An abode in the waters of Yamuna I allow thee not. Go thou to 
the ocean with thy wives and kinamen. If anyone of thy sons or servanta shall be seen here 
again either in tlie water or en the land, I will surely kill him. May this water henceforth 
be blessed. Gothou tothe ocean. When Garuda seeth my foot-prints marked on thy heads? 
that enemy of thy race will not assail thee,” 

















* In the Bhagurata (х, 1, 14, 12-13) i to related that Nanda ani the cowberds of Gokula were warned of 
Brishos’s danger by evil portenta 
to the Ahdigrmats (x, 1, 16, 33-30) the wives of Küliya intercede with Krishna in favour. of 


their wicked husband, 
* The foot-printa left by Krishna ou the hood of the Nügs are oo doubt the epectacic marke of the cobra. 


Uf, J.4.8,H.. vol, xxxix (1570), part i, p. 290... Cf. above, p. 27. 
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The mighty dragon, humbly receiving these words, left the pool before the eyes of 
the cowherds, and vanished from their sight. After the vanquished snake had gone the 
cowherds stood amazed nand reverently cireumambulated Krishna, Then they spake to 
Nanda, hia foster-father : "* Blessed art thou and highly favoured in having such a son. 
Henceforward in all distress Krishna will be the refuge of the cowherds, the kine, and the 
cow-pen, The waters of Yamuna, frequented by holy men, have now become wholesome - 
and oar cattle will now for ever freely graze on her river-banks, Verily, we are rustics that 
we did not recognize Krishna as a great being, like fire hidden in the fold." 

Thus wondering and lauding the imperishable Krishna. the multitude of cowherds — 
returned to the cow-pen, like the gods to the heavenly garden of Chitruratha. 





The triumph of the divine Krishna over the evil dragon of the Yamuna presenta a 
subject eminently suited to plastio representation. Soulptural renderings, however, are 
‘xtremely rare, Among the numerous images of deities decorating the ‘Rath of | 
Dharmarája ', one of the five rock-cut temples of Mamallapuram on the Coast. of ~ 
Coromandel, there is a two-armed male figure defeating a three-headed Naga whose snake- 
tail he holds with both hands, If we are correct in identifying this group with Krishna 
vanquishing the Kaliya Naga, it would be the earliest example known in the history of 
Indian art. The ratha of Mamallapuram belong to the seventh century? Another sculptured 
representation is said to exist on tlie wall of the pillared wall: round the central shrine in 
the great Kailàsa temple at. Ellora, 

Metal images of Kaliyamardana-Krishna are not uncommon in the South of India. s 
4 very fine specimen from Kattu-Edayaru in the South Arcot district is preserved in the 
Madras Museum. It shows the youthful Krishna dancing on the five-fold head of the Хара, 
the end of whose tail he has seized with his loft hand—a graceful and well-balanced 
composition.* 

In pictorial art, too, the subject is met with. Dr. A. К. Coomaraswamy has published 

lection, which presente a very vivid rendering of Krishna's 








а very attractive picture in his eollecti 
exploit?, The divine hero of blue complexion, as usual, and wearing an otange-coloured 
garment round his loins has seized with both hia hands the White-bellied, black serpent, 
whose heada (to the number of fourteen) he is trampling under foot. Beyan Niigis—half 


! 4.8.8. for the year 1010-11, p. 50, 


3 (Ic | Rao, Klements af Hindu sconogeaphy (1014), vol i, pp. 212 t... pl. fxiv, Krishna Sasiri; Enutl 
indian Images (1910), pp. 34 f fig. p | 

4 Burlimghon Magazine, vol. xx (1012), p, 315, pl. i, and Rojpat Painting, pl. Wii Анет а 
picture showing this acene i» preserved in tbe Munich Ethnographical] Moum. Vide Miiachenes Jahrbuch 
der billenden Kasat, vol. xiii (1923), pp. 8 f. | 
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woman, half enake—approuch him from both sides, reverently imploring him to grant 
them the life of their Jord, whilst the river-bank is occupied by the wailing crowd of cow- 
herds and milk-maids, among whom grey-bearded Nanda and his wife YaSodi are most 
prominent. Evidently the anonymous maker of this picture has followed the version of the 
ügavata-surüna. This cannot be a matter of surprise, if we remember the immense 
popularity of this book, especially of the tenth canto in its Hindi translation, entitled 
Prem Sagar. 
The spot on the river-bank of Krishna's victory is still pointed out at Mathura; 
it is known as Kalimardan Ghat, and an annual festival called Nag Lilá is celebrated there 
with a procession of boats. The date is Kartik audi 14.1 








How Аквбпа BEHELD THE WORLD ofr Srerenrs 2 

[When Kamas, the cruel king of Mathura, had learned that his nephews, Krishna 
and Baladeva, were still among the living, he resolved to entice them to the capital во that 
hé inight get them into hia power and bring about their destruction. He, therefore, deputed 
Akrüra (who was Krishya's paternal uncle) to the cowherds of Braj with the order that 
they should bring the annual tax in kind due to the king. Un receiving the royal command, 
the cowherda headed by Nanda collected the customary tribute consisting of kine and 
buffaloes, milk and clarified butter, and made ready to betake themselves to the king.] 

Krishpa and Baladeva went, too, mounted on the same car as their unele Akrūra. 
When they had reached the bank of the river Yamuna, Alrira spake to his nephew, 
Knshoa: “ Hold thou the chariot back, my dear, and take good care of the horses, Givo 
them grass and tarry a moment until I return. dn this pool of the Yamunii I will worship 
the lord of snakes by means of divine mantras ; ? for he is the sovereign of the whole world. 
_ Twill bow down to the mysterious deity who is the cause of the Universe, and whose head 
is adorned with the blessed spastiba crosa,* the thousand-headed enake Ananta, clad in 
a dark blue garment, who is a devotee of Vishnu. The poison which cometh forth from the 
mouth of that regent of justice, I will drink it all nectar-like, as if I were an immortal 
being. On seeing that two-tongued one who is marked with the svastike and adorned with 
glory, the meeting of snakes will be for our welfare. Do ye two stay and together await 
my return, until I come back from the pool of the lord of snakes.” Then Еріка 





*F. 8: Growse, Mathuwed & District Memoir, 2c] ecl, (1881)), p. 948. 
* Horwayda, 4388-400 (1xxxili). The episode la also related in the FEAigarais, x. 13. 
* The Bkigerats mantras, according to the commentator Niakagtha are certain verses [rom the Kij-reda 
fr, 58 T7) 
* The Nikess are sometimes anid to be marked with the sign of the seasiba. Ci. above, pp. 27 f. 
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answered joyfully: “ Go thou quickly, righteous one, we cannot continue our journey 
without thee.” 

‘Now Akriira dived down in the pool of the Yamuna and in the Nether Region 
(Rasdtala) he beheld the World of Stakes, In the middle thereof he saw the thousand- 
headed lord of the serpents who carried a plough in one hand and whose frame 
was.supported бу а шасе. Ніз Іоћу banner was a golden fan-palm, He was of white 
complexion anil was wrapped in a dark-coloured garment. He wore a single ear-ring and, 
being intoxicated, he slept. He was seated at his ease on the shining seat formed by the 
mass of his coils. Long-armed wae he, his breast: was covered with a wreath of golden 
lotus-flowers and his limbs were anointed with red aandel. He wna worshipped hy the 
chief nmong the Nügas, headed by Váauki, The two Nagas, Kambala and Aévatara, 
holding chowries were fanning the deity who was seated on the seat of justice, The other 
snakes, Karkotaka foremost, attended him and luved their monarch by means of golden 
jars. Seated in his lap was Vishnu, dark like a thundercloud, and wearing a yellow ge пи 
his breast adorned with the Srivatsa. 

When Akrira came up from the water, he saw Krishna and Baladeva sitting in tha. 
ear as before, but when he dived again in the flood he observed them in their divine shape. 

At last he returned, and Krishna questioned him as to what wonderful sight he had 
" What wonder can there be in the movable and immovable world beyond thee? Such 
a rare wonder bath heen seen Бу те, О Krishna, that even now T still seem to see and 
enjoy it. For I have met here the wonder of all the worlds in visible form, and a 
greater wonder, O Krishna, I cannot see. Come, let us go to the town of King Kamsa 
before vet the light-diffusing Sun hath sunken down at the end of the day." 

Б In the Brikatmomhit, Will, 36, the image of Baladava ix described in the followinw terme : " Baladera 


must be made having a plough in his tight hand, with eyes lively from drin k and x 3 E 
Bile complexion is faix, like = conch shell, tha moon, ûf lotus-Bbre. Wearing a single ear-ring, 














CHAPTER II 
Taz Nádas axp rHE Hunnua 

E we survey Buddhist literature, we find that in the legends relating to the life of 
~~ Sakyamuni the Nagas play as prominent a part as in Brahmanicsl lore. In those 
writings, however, they appear to usin an aspect essentially different from that presented 
by the Great Epic. There is a marked tendency in Buddhist tradition to emphasize and 
exemplify by many edifying tales the fact that the ancient gods, even Brahma and Sakra, 
were inferior and subservient to the great Sage of the Sákyn tribe. The same applies to 
the Nagas. The dreaded serpent-demons are generally represented aa devout worshippers 
of the Buddha. Itis true that often they have to be converted : they start by being fierce 
and rebellious. But as soon as they have come under the holy influence of the Master they, 
tony become pervaded by his all-penetrating gentleness and abandon their sauvage habits. 
They accept his doctrine and forsake the doing of harm to other creatures. Neither goda 
nor men nor animals can resist the holy influence of the Blessed One : thus the Nagas too, 
whoin reality combine the nature of these three classes of beings, are won by his word. 

One of the earliest. enake etories preserved in Buddhist ecripture relates the contest of 
the Buddha with a savage serpent in the fire room of the Kadyapa brothers of Uravilva, 
During the whole night the Buddha and the Naga fight one another with the magie fire 
(tyas) which they emit from their persons, At last the fire of Buddha proves: stronger than 
that of the snake, and the latter is caught in Buddha's alms-bowl, In this ancient story 
the Naga, apart from hia magical property of spitting flames, is nothing buta snake. He 
possesses no human quality, and has neither a name nor the power of speech. In the 
numerous sculptural renderings of this scene we find the Niga invariably represented as 
a snake—sually many-headed to indicate his demoniacal nature. 

A Naga of this type, however, is exceptional in Buddhist writings. Usually the human 
qualities predominate, and the Naga even becomes a hnman being possessed with those 
moral virtues which are specially commended in the teachings of the Satigha. 

Side by side with the tale of the fire-spitting dragon of Uruvilva there is the legend of 
Muchilinds, the Néga king, who sheltered Buddha during seven days against rain and wind 
by spreading hia snake-hood like a canopy over the Master's head. 

Another curious story contained in the Vinaya-pitaka (one of the three main divisions 
of the Pali canon) ie that of the Naga who assumed human shape and was ordained as a 
Buddhist monk, in order to be released from his serpent-birth. But his true nature having 
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__ bean disclosed in his sleep, the unfortunate. aga was expelled from the monastery by the 


J 


| those fervent Buddhista, who undertook the long and dangerous journey to India to viib. 


p 
е 
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‘Buddha himself. In this levend we find the idea, often exp 


a 





that the Naga ів an inferior anid degenerate being, whose anake-hirth is a consequence of 
his evil harman. 

These three snake-stories from the Pali Tripitaka, however different in their 
presentation of the Niga, have one point in common, which, although negative, deserves 
to be noted. In none of the Naga is a being dwe ling in the waters of the or 
endowed with special power over the waters nf the sky. It is certainly curious that the great 

| d of withholdin the showers of rain which threaten the Buddha 









— with discomfort, has to sit up for a whole week and to use his body as an umbrella.) 


| We have noticed above that the close connexion of the Nagas with the watery deman? 


| is very marked in the myths and legends of the Maj arata.. The same feature we find in 


another important source of Naga lare, namely, the narratives of the Chinese pilgrims, 


thy sacred relics in the holy land of their Faith. Fa-Hien (A.p. 399-414) was the earlfest 
of these pious palmers, but it is especially the great Hinen Tsiang (A.n. 629-45), whose 
itinerary contains m wealth of legendary lore regarding the Nügaa, The Chinese writers 
пайа!!! to the Nágas under the name af * iragons *, ani jt cannot be. doubted that 
the character of the | as it app. | ! Ta i of ا‎ una 
Serived from the Indian conception of the Naga.! | 
| The narratives of the Chinese pilgrims are separated from the Pali canon, whish we 













have referred to above, by a epace of many centuries If compared with the earliest 


Buddhist scriptures which originated in India, they show a remarkable growth of legend. 


Now it is interesting to note that in the legends preserved by the Chinese pilgrims + 
Nagas figure pre-eminently as Water-sprites, dwelling in rivers, lakes, and р ап 
controlling atmospheric changes. It i$ not their poisonous bite which renders these Nagas 





‘Several of the legends contained in the account of Hinen Tsiang’s travels belong to 
Gandhüra, the borderland on the right bank of tho Indus, and the Sttrrounding mountain 
tracta, We poesees a. curious proof of the prevalenes of snake-worship in that district in 

1 M. W. de Vimet, " "The Dragon ii China aid J i, Proc. Hogul Aandemp 2f 4. ar A 
New Series vol. xii (Amsterdam. am, 1013}, introdueticn н Айну of. Amandan, CM ail 
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the inscription of Kala darah,? in which a certain Theodoros, the son of Dati 
construction of a cistern ‘in honour of all snakes '. The donot, 44 may be inferred from his 
name, must haye been a Greek or, at least, a man of Greek descent. The inscription is 
dated the 20th day of the month of Sravana of the year 115. It is significant that Sriavana 





is the first month of the rainy season. 


_* Tae Brera or tHe BODHISATTVA 


We have said above that the Nagas figure very prominently in the legend of the 
Buddha's life. From his birth until his final extinction they show him their reverence. 


(In the Lalitavistera we read that, when Queen Maya had given birth to the future Buddha 
in the Lumbini Garden, there appeared the two Nigarajas, Nanda and Upananda, who, 


standing in the air, “ half-bodied,” and producing two streams cf water cold and warm, 


bathed the Bodhisattva.) The same legend is told by Hiuen Tsiang, bnt in a duplicated 
form. On his visit to the Lumbini Garden, the pilgrim saw "à st&pa built by King Asoka 





 om-khe spot where the two dragons bathed the body of the prince. ») And after having 


narrated how the new-born Bodhisattva made seven paces in each direction, he adds : 
" Moreover, two dragons sprang forth, and, fixed in the air, poured down, the one a cold 
and the other a warm water stream from his mouth, to wash the prince. To the east of 
this sfapa are two fountains of pure water, by the side of which have been built two 
afGpas. This is the place where two dragons appeared from the earth. When the 
Bodhisattva waa born, the attendants and household relations hastened in every direction 
to find water for the use of the child. At this moment two springs gurgled forth from the 
earth just before the queen, the one cold, the other warm, using which they bathed him." 

| these forms of the legend, which also occur in the Mahdvustu,* are represented in 
Buddhist art. We possess a has-relief from Amaràávati divided into four compartments af 
which one evidently refers to the miraculous birth of tha Bodhisattva in the Lumbini 
Garden.5 M&v& is shown standing in the traditional attitude under the tree, while at her 
aide the four deities hold up s long piece of cloth to receive the invisible child. In the 
adjoining compartment two females, one carrying a kerchief marked with the sacred foot- 

1"0, Bohier, Jad. Ant. vol. xxv (1800) pp. Ї41 f, and Witmer Zehr. J, аі. Ade dew Morpenlamies, 


vol. x (1896), pp. 56 ff. E. Senart, J.4., th Series, vol. xiii (1809), pp. 531 6, 
* Lalitavistara (ed. Lefrnunn), vol. i, p. 83, П, 21-2; cf. alao p. 93, 11, 3-4. Fouonnx, vol. i, pp. 78 amd &5, 


ОК. Высо, Û, 27, 35, sud 38. Cowell, pp. 5 and 7. 


К біра ёз (transl. Baal}, rol. i. pp. 24 f. Watters, On Yuan Chung, val iL p. 14. OL Fa-Hien, Record 
itrunel. Legg], p. 67. 

* Malizastu (ed. Senart), vol, ii, p, 23, ll. 4-7, and p. 24, П. 17-20, 

* Ferguson, Tre end Serpent Worslip, p. 23%, pl. mri, 4, À very similar pisos of sculpture is reproduced 
by Burzgem, Amaráruti, pl. xxxii, *. 
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pitia and the other holding a parasol over tt, hasten towards a cistern from which issues 
a male figure, the hands joined in adoration. There: can be little doubt that t is figure 
in his cistern. In the art of Gandhira it is the usual way of representing such spirits of the ти 
ater. In the present instance the Naga does not soem to be provided with his naual 
emblem, the snake-hood. | А ' 
Clearer still, though far less graceful, is the treatment of this scene in the Mathura е 
 sahool of sculpture.’ Here the Nagas, Nanda and Upananda, recognizable by their halo 
of serpent-heads, appear from two masonry wells which conceal the lower half of their 
body. (Plate Vle) They raise the joined hands towards a small nude figure which 
represents the Boilhisattva star dins 








fon a kind of pedestal in the centre. Some musical 
inEtroments floating in the oir, аге, по doubt, intended to indicate the heavenly musio 
which was heard at the blessed time of the future Buddha's birth. | 

In sculptures of the Gupta period, found at Sarnath, the other form of the legend haa 
found plastie expression? The twò N àgas suspended in the air ** hulf-bodied "oto useMhe | 
phrase of the Lulitavistara, empty their water-jars over the head of the infant Buddlia, 
"who is shown standing on hia lotus, According to the synoptic method of ilgstrating 
peculiar to sculptures of this period (it is also usual in tho early echool of Central India), 

‘the seene ot the Niigas, Nanda and Upananda, administering to the Bodhisattva his first 
‘bath is here combined in one panel with the other scenes relating to the Nativity. 

It cán be no matter of surprise that Chinese artists. in rendering the scene of Buddha's: 
birth, have paid special attention to ths part played by the Nagas on the oovasion of that 
great event. It ia found on one of tho sill bannera which were recovered by Sir Aurel 
Stein from the treasure cave of the ‘ Thousand Buddhas * at Tun-Huang.3 ft is described | 
by that author in the following terms : “The newly born Bodhisattva stands ina golden | 
laver, raised ona stand between two palin-trees. Their tops are lost in a vurling masa of. 
< Ылас cloud, and in this there appear, ranged archwiae, the heads of (he ' nine dragons 

D of the air ' gazing down on the infant with open moutlia. A well-known Buddhist tradition 
makes Nagos or divinities of the thundervlouds, i.e. ' Dragons "in Chinese eyes, perform the E 
laving of the New-born. The descent of the water, which their mouths are supposed to pour 
forth, is not actually represented here. Five women stand round, one holding в бое" 








! Лама 4.8.7., Гог 1906-7, рр. 122 7. рі. шы. | | 1 
(O7 Cat, Sinn Мане, р. 153, Na. Cía) 1; pl ліла, амі р, 188, No. C (a) 2; pl x». 
| * Annel Biain; The Thomand Hukllan, pp. 52 £, pl 1xxvil, and Serindia, vot, iv, pi, txir, iral алаг 
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In his account of the Lumbini Garden, the Chinese pilerim Hinen Tsiang notes a great 
stone pillar which had been erected by order of King Agoka to-mark the hallowed spot. of 
Sakyamuni's nativity. Originally it was with the figure of a horse. Buta malicious 
dragon struck the pillar with a thunderbolt so that it broke in twain The lower portion 
of the shaft was rediscovered in 1896 near the village of Rummindei, in Nepal territory. 
It still bears the record of Sikyamuni’a birth engraved in very clear characters by order 
ofthe Emperor Asoka. The horse-capital noticed by the pilgrim has not come to light again. 

On « subsequent important occasion in the Bodhisattva's career we find the pair 
Nanda and Upananda mentioned again together with some others of their tribe. When the 
moment of the Great Renunciation or Mahahhinishkramana was drawing near, various 


deities solemnly declared their intention of assisting the future Buddhw in his great under- 


taking. The Nügarüjas Varunn, Manasvin, Sigara, Anavatapta, Nanda. and Upananda 
spoke: “And we in order to do homage to the Bodhisattva will produce a cloud of 
benzoin (kalánusari) and we will shower a rain of sandal powder which is the essence of 
anak i ОЕ 
Tur Rivreg Nama&jaxE 

Far mote important than Sakynmuni's natural birth is his spiritual birth (in Buddhist 
scripture it is indicated by the name of Sambodhi or Mahibodhi), whereby he became the 
Buddha, ‘ the Enlightened One '/ That great event; which according to tradition took place 
under the sacred fig-tree of Gavü, has become the nucleus of numerous legends which are 
favourite subjects of literature and art. 

It is related im the Lalitavistara Y that, when Sujata, the daughter of the village 








headman of Uruvilvà, had offered the Bodhisattva a golden vessel of milk-rice after his 


long fast, һе went towards the * river of Nagas", the Nairaüjana, to. refresh his limbe. 
After his bath he wished to sit down on a san bank in the river, and the Nüga-daughter who 


inhabits the Nairanjan& brought him a jewelled throne. Seated on this throne, the 


Bodhisattva partook of the food which Sujata had offered him and after finishing his meal, 
he cast the golden bow] carclessly into the water. Sigara, the Nagaraja, seized jt at once 
and wished to carry it to his abode. But Indra, assuming the shape of Garuda and holding 
the vajra in his beak, endeavoured to rob the Naga of his previous treasure, As he did not 
succeed by force, he re-assumed his own form and begged the bowl from the Мада. Науша 
thas obtained it, Indra took the bowl to the heaven of the thirty-three gods and instituted 

* Béoyu-bi, voL il p.25. Watten Òn Fata Chuang, vol. ii, pp. HE 

* Lalit. p. 204, 11. 0-12. Foucaux, vol, i p. 179 (abo p. 19). 


* Lalit. pp, 200 f.; cf. Makicsatu, vol. ii. p.302; NidinmabaAA, p. TÜ, i 
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an annual * festival of the bow] ', which, as the author assures us, was still celebrated in his 
days. The precious throne upon which the Buddha had sat, was preserved by the Nüga- 
daughter as an object of worship. 

_ Among the series of a hundred-and-twenty &eulptured tabeaur on the Borobudur 
which illustrate the legend of the Buddha's life as described in the Lalitavistara, no lass 





‘than five panels are devoted to the episode of the Nairaíjan& (Nos. 85-9)! First we sea 


how the Bodhisattva, while holding the bowl received from Sujata in his right hand, 
approaches the bank of the Nairafijani where he is received by four divine personages 
including apparently в Мада, who, kneeling down, pay him homage with hands joined in 
adoration. Then he is shown standing in the midst of the waves; while celestialà and 
rishis adore him from the clouds and shower down divine flowers and ornaments Having 
finished his bath in the river, the Great Being is approached by the Nüga maiden, who is 
the Naiad of the Nairafijana. Kneeling down in a peculiar attitude, she offera her present, 
the throne, which occupies the centre of the panel (No. 87). the other side of the throng 
there are three more kneeling figures of female Nagas, evidently her attendants. Each of 
them is characterized by a three-fold serpent-crest. In the next tableau the Bodhisattva 
is seated oross-legeed on the throne and stretches out hia right hand in the direction of the 
Nagi who is still kneeling with two attendant Nagis, and seema to witness his meal. In the 
fifth and last panel (No. 89) referring to this episode the future Buddha is still shown seated 
on his throne in nearly the same attitude as in the preceding scene, Here, however, the 
position of the right hand ia slightly different, evidently to indicate that he has cast away 
the bowl, after having finished his meal. The Nágarája, who is recognizable bv his snake- 
hood, is shown twice, first in the nct of reverently receiving tho bowl which has been 
sanctified by the Master, and a second time seated in his watery palace and handing over 
the precious object to Indra. The latter is the ordinary type of a royal personage, but is 
distinguished by his attendant, seated behind him, who wears a peculiar head-dress in the 
shape of an elephants trunk. From this we may infer that the satellite in question is meant 
to portray Indra's elephant Airavata, who here assumes human shape. 









Тнк Ворнізаттул Ехтоижр ву тнк Мал KALIKA 
The Bodhissttva's progress from the river Nairuüjaná towards the sacred tree is 
described as a triumphal march in which a host of heavenly beings accompany him. The 
Nagaraja Kala or Kaliks also comes forth and in a hymn of praise foretella his approuching 


* C. M. Pleyte, Buddla-leyumis, pp. 123-8. N, J. Krom, Barabudur, vol. & pp. I88 £ plates, serine la, 
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enlightenment. ASvaghosha in his Buddhacharita? relates this incident in the following 
words :— 

Then Kála, the best of Serpents, whose majesty was like unto that of the lord of 
elephants, having been awakened by the unparelleled sound of the Buddha's feet, uttered 
this praise of the great Sage, being sure that he was on the point of attaining supreme 
knowledge: “Inasmuch as the earth, pressed down by thy feet, O Sage, resoundeth 
repeatedly, and inasmuch as thy splendour shineth forth like the sun, thou shalt assuredly 
to-day enjoy the desired fruit. Inasmuch as rows of birds fluttering in the sky offer thee 
reverential salutation, О lotus-eyed One, and inasmuch as gentle breezes blow in the aky 
thou shalt certainly to-day become the Buddha.” Being thus extolled by the best of 
Serpents, and having taken some pure grass from a grasscutter, he, having made his 
resolution, sat down to obtain perfect knowledge at the foot of the great holy tree. 








_ The Lalitevistara and the Mahdeastu, in renderi ng this episode, indulge in their usual 
prolixity, and the latter text presenta it in several repetitions*, In both thesebooks the hymn 
of Kāla covers a couple of pages. In the Lalitawistara it is the wondrous effulgence radiating 
from the Bodhisattva's person which awakens the Nagaraja in his subterraneous abode ; 
_ inthe Mahdvastu it is the quaking of the earth and in the Nidánakathà the sound of the 
golden bow] presented by Sujátà, which the Bodhisattva had cast into the river and which, 
reaching the palace of the Naga king, struck against the bowls used by the three previous 
Buddhas on a similar occasion. According to a later tradition, preserved in Chinese sources, 
the Naga through the effect of his bad arman was born blind, but when the Bodhisattva, 
while proceeding to the Bodhi-tree, passed his abode, his eyes were suddenly opened. 

The texts, however much they may differ in detail, all agree in the importance they 
evidently attach to the prophecy pronounced by the Serpent-king, which has the character 
of an Aot of Truth. We may, therefore, expect to hind the episode of the Хара Kala also 
rendered in plastio art- 

On a profusely sculptured railing pillar of Amarävatī there is indeed a bas-relief 
(Plato VIlao), which must refer to this incident in the Baddha's career.* It occupies the space 
immedistely above the central rosette, and is divided into three compartments by two 
vertical lines, a feature commonly noticed on the Amarivati pillars. Let us quote 
Fergusson’s description: “ In the centre a flight of Hansas or sacred geese are winging their 

* Puldhackeriia, xii, 113-16 (ww quote Cowvll's translation] ; 5.8... vol. xiix, pp. 135 f. 

S dali, vol i pp 281-45. Makiserfu, vol. ii, pp. 205, 300, 204, 308, 395, 400. l 

" Hiem Talang, Si-ys-Ei(tranal, Beal), vol. ii, р. 132. Waiters, Trasels, vol. ii, p. 34. Ol. Lalit. p. 281, 
1. 21, elásiom LimasáEulam mama riam prügdushiriaih Баман. 

* Fergusson, Tree asd Serpent Worahip, p. 190, pL Iii, 
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an annual ‘ festival of the bowl", which, as the author assures us, was still celebrated in his’ 


days. The precious throne upon which the Buddha had sat, waa preserved by the Naga- 
daughter as an object of worship. 

" Among the series of a hundred-and-Ewenty seulptured &ableaur on the Barobudur 
which illustrate the legend of the Buddha's life as described in the Lalitavistara, no less 
than five panels are devoted to the episode of the Nairaünjanà (Nos. 85-0)! First we see 
how the Bodhisattva, while holding the bowl received from Sujata in his right hand, 
approaches the bank of the Nairafijani where he is received by four divine personages 
including pparontiy a Nags, who, kneeling down, pay him homage with hands joined i in 
adoration, Then he is shown standing in the midst of the waves, while celestiala and 
nalis adore Tus from the clouds and shower down divine flowers and ornaments. Having 
finished his bath in the river, the Great Being ts approached by the Naga maiden, who is 
the Мазай of the Nairafijanaé. Kneeling down in a peculiar attitude, she offers her present, 
the throne, which occupies the centre of the panel (No. 87). On the other side of the throne 
there are three more kneeling figures of female Nagas, saa her attendants, Esch of 
them is characterized by a three-fold serpent-crest. In the next tableau the Bodhisattva 
ja seated cross-legged on the throne and stretches out his Highs Балача tha direction of the 
Nagi who is still kneeling with two attendant Nàgis, and seems to witness his meal. In the 
fifth and last panel (No. 89) referring to this episode the future Buddha ie still shown seated 
on his throne in nearly the same attitude as in the preceding scene. Here, however, the 
position of the right hand is slightly different, evidently to indicate that he has cast away 
the bowl, after having finished his meal. The Nagaraja, who is recogniaable by his snake 
hood, ig shown twice, first in the act of reverently receiving the bowl which has been 
sanctified by the Master, and a second time seated in his watery palace anid handing over 
the precious object to Indra, The latter is the ordinary type of a royal personage, but is 
distinguished by his attendant, seated behind him, who wears a peculiar bead-dress in the 
shape of an elephant's trunk. From this we may infer that the satellite in question is meant 
to portray Indra's elephant Airüvata, who here assumes human shape. 








"Tur Boópnsirsarrva ExroLLED nv THE Naua KALrKA 
The Bodhisattva's progress from the river Nairaiijana towards the sacred tree i 
described as a triumphal march in which a host of heavenly beings accompany him, The 
Nagaraja Kila or Kilika also comes forth and in a hymn of praise foretells his approaching 


iQ. M. Pleyte, Buddha-iegende, pp. 123-0. N, J. Krom, Barahudar, vol, i рр. 158 ff; plates, series la, 
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mnlightenment. Aévaghosha in his Buddhacharita! relates this incident in the following 
words :— 

Then Kila, the best of Serpents, whose majesty was like unto that of the lord of 
elephants, having been awakened by the unparelleled sound of the Buddha's feet, utteted 
this praise of the great Sage, being sure that he was on the point of attaining supreme 
knowledge; “Inasmuch as the earth, pressed down by thy feet, O Sage, resoundeth 
repeatedly, and inasmuch as thy splendour shineth forth like the sun, thou shalt assuredly 
to-day enjoy the desired fruit. Inasmuch as rows of birds fluttering in the sky offer thee 
reverential salutation, O lotus-eyed One, and inasmuch as gentle breezes blow in the sky 
thou shalt certainly to-day become the Buddha.” Being thus extolled by the best of 
Serpents, and having taken some. pure grass from a grasscutter, he, having made his 
resolution, sat down to obtain perfect knowledge at the foot of the great holy tree. 


| The Lalitavistara and tbe Mahavastu, in rendering this episode, indulge in their usual 
 prolixity,and the latter text presenta it in several repetitionst. In both these books the hymn 
of Kála covers a couple of pages, In the Lalitavistara it is the wondrous effulgence radiating 
from the Bodhiesttva's person which awakens the Nagaraja in his subterrancous abode : 
in the Mahavastu it is the quaking of the earth and in the Niddmakathd the sound of the 
golden bow! presented by Sujata, which the Bodhisattwa had cast into the river and which, 
reaching the palace of the Naga king, struck against the bowls used by the three previous 
Buddhas on a similar occasion. According to a later tradition, preserved in Chinese sources, 
the Nîga through the effect of his bad harman was born blind, but when the Bodhiaattva, 
while proceeding to the Bodhi-tree, passed his abode, his eyes were suddenly opened, 

The texts, however much they may differ in detail, all agree in the importance they 
evidently attach to the prophecy pronounced by the Serpent-king, which has the character 
of an Act of Truth, We may, therefore, expect to find the episode of the Niga Kala also 
rendered in plastio art. 

On a profusely sculptured railing pillar of Amaravati there is indeed a bas-relief 
(Plate Vila), which must refer to this incident in the Buddha's career.* It occupies thé epace 
immediately above the central rosette, and is divided into three compartments by two 
vertical lines, a feature commonly noticed on the Amuravati pillars. Let us quote 
Fergusson's description : ' In the centre a Hight of Hansas or sacred geese are winging their 

Y Busldlackesita, zii, 113-18 (we quote Cowell's translation) ; 5.8... vol. xlix, pp. 135 f. 

* Lalit., vol. |, pp. 261-5. Makteuste, vol. i, pp. 905, 308, 304, 308, 304, 400, 

+ Hines Tuiang, Si-yw-ki (transi Bes}), vol. ii, p. 132. Watters, Travels, vol й, р: 134. Of, Lalit. р. 281, 


1. 21, Корбар Асъад аата maur yridam реча Рта А brreeabhi, 
* Poeguiman, Tree wind! Serpent Worship, p. 190, pl. bill. 
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way across what appears to be a lake, between two trees. A hand issues from the right- 
hand tree, with two eireular objects in it, éd He gene undae iA Moe s UK Оа 
the shore, but it may be they are only flying downwards. On the sand are five impressions 





۴ the sacred feet, there were probably originally sight—and two birds, apparently 


peatooks, are somewhat indistinctly seen strutting on the sand. On the left hand are 
several women presenting flowers in pots, and on the right hand the Naga Raja - A po 





seven-headed snakehood, and behind him his three wives, arnt of howe end ag 


be seen the single-headed snake, which always marks them." 
Fergusson's identification of this scene with the Nachcha-játaka (the well-known story 





of the peacock wooing the daughter of the royal gold-goose) may be safely discarded, Thé- 


footprints afford a sure indication that the «ubjeet of this relief is not a jáfaka, but an event 


of the Buddha's last existence. They symbolize his bodily presence. Now one patr of foot-- 


prints is shown in the lower left-hand corner and the other pair in the corresponding right- 


hand corner of the central space ; both ure turned towards the right. The intention of the , 


artist im perfectly clear; the Buddha is erossing the water, and this water is not a lae, 
ns a ee Supposed, but must be = river угыз: ш the нн дары, above 





wich offer оны dut to the WERE . The other Sanskrit texts ا‎ more 





explicit on this point ; they enumerate various kinds of birds, inolnding geese anil peacocks 
which pay homage by performing the pradakshina ; in other words, in their flight they 
encircle the Buddha, keeping him on their right side Now this is exactly what the geese 
in our rolief are doing, and this explains the curious position of the leader of the flock, 
who looks '' as if falling dead on the shore ". The two peacocks, too, it will be noticed, have 
their right side turned towards the single-footprint immediately above them, which 
indicates the Buddha crossing the river. As to the mysterious hand which, according to 
Fergusson, issues from the right-hand tree on the river-bank (on the photograph it is hardly 
discernible) we may compare n stanza of the Buddhacharita, which says that the 
Bodhisattva, slowly coming up the bank of the Nairaijani, was supported as by a hand by 
the trees on the shore, which bent down the ends of their branches in adorution On 
reaching the opposite shore, le is greeted by the Nagaraja, in whom we recognize Kala 
uttering hia prediction of the approaching Enlightenment. His being accompanied һу 
three Nagis ів in concord with the Lolitarsstara.® For in this text wa read that 


* Lal, vol. i, p. 283, 1, 6. Malia, vok i, p- 264, I. 16; p. 285, 1. 8; p. 265,1. 19. 997,1. 0 

* Bwddhorh, xii, 105, hhakty4rmataódlBàgrair dafiakawas latzdrumasik.—Cows, y. 135. 

© Loli, 9. 294, L. 11; p. 285, |. 15, Cf. ales p 281, HI, 19-13. Kalibo nágarájas lasylmn veláydm laya 
parreirasya gurobah shiormi pidid ШЛА Да. ! 
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' ` Buvarpaprabháwa (^ Gold-shine "'), the chief consort (agramahishi) of the Nagaraja Канка 
surroünded by a throng of Nüga-maidens in splendid array, lauded the Bodhisattva in 
B deudor kyu and showered erin of jewels and flowers on him as he went, Whether 
group of flying female figures in the left-hand artment ari also Ndga-konyds, it 
-^da difficult to decide. But the vnses of lotus-flowers they carry are obviously meant us an 
offering d 
The proposed identification is. confirmed by the scene portrayed in the central 
medallion immediately beneath. It shows a group of women paying reverence to the. 
invisible Bodhisattva symbolized by the Bodhi-tree? As two of them carry a bowl, there 
can be little doubt that they represent the village girls of Uruvilva, headed by Sujata 
and her servant Uttara. The huts around must be the dwellings of the village. 
In the Grsco-Buddhist art of Gandhara, the episode of the Naga Kala paying homage 
" to the Rodhisattva is often renderéed,* Whilst its modë of illustrating this scene ie murch 
*elearer and more direct, the Gandhira school rendering this scene entirely lacks the 
mysterious charm of the Amaráüvati sculpture. 'The central figure is the person of the 
xdhisattva, who, being on his way to the Bodhi-tree, is shown standing. He is faced by 
the Mia Kala. who is usually accompanied by Ins chief queen, Suvarnaprabhasa, Both 
the Naga and the Nagi, who are distinguished by their enake-hood, issue forth from an 
elegant fountain enclosure which conceals the lower half of their bodies. The enclosure 
has the appearance of a Buddhist’ railing of the well-known type. It is provided with a & 
gargoyle emitting a stream of water, во ая бо indicate that here it serves to enclose a sacred = T 


spring. T 1 

In the account of Adoka’s pilgrimage to the places hallowed by the presence of the t jen 
Master, it is said that he also visited the spot where the Nagaraja Kilika had extolled the 
Bodhisattva, when the latter was on his way to the Bodhimüla.? After the Хава Һай shown 
himself to the king and answered his query as to the appearance of the Buddha, Аќока 
ordered a chaitya to be made, Preeurnably this chattya consisted of a stone railing of the 
pattern familiar in Buddhist art. 

On a fragmentary Gupta sculpture from Sárnáth, representing the main events ol 
Sikyamuni’s life, we find а panel in which various scenes relating to ‘the Great 
Retunciation " are combined. On the left side of the spectator the Bodhisattva is seen 
facing # Nags who wears a five-fold snake-hood. It has been surmised that this Naga is 

© The tree in the central mecdalling jy clearly not a mango, ae Fergeman supposed, lmi an adzaitha ( Firua 
religitea|, in ether woria, tha Bolhi- tros- 

* A. Foucher, drt gnico-bonddAigwe, vol i pp. 353-0; figa 194-6; mud wol ñ, fig. 400, Borges, 
Ancien! Monmmenta, nl. 989 

* Durydicudion, pp. 32 f, 
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the Nügarüja Külika.! The identification appears acceptable as at his side we recognize 
the presentation of the bowl of milk-rice by Sujatà. The treatment is remarkable for ita 

Among the series of 120 seulpturea of the Borobudur which illustrate the Lalitavistara, 
the 91st panel portrays the legend of the Nága Külika paying reverence to the 
Bodhisattva.* 

How тик ВЕйрРкЕхт-Кїха МсонилхрА SHELTERED THE Lono BUDDHA ? 

[It is related in the beginning of the Vinaga-pilaka thàt the Lord Buddha, after 
attaining Enlightenment, spent some weeks in meditation at various places in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Bodhi-tree. At the end of the second week he betook himself to the 
Muchilinda-tree, and sat cross-legged at the foot of that tree during seven dave, enjoying 
the bliss of emancipation. | 

Now at that time a great cloud appeared out of season, and for seven days it was 
cloudy weather attended with rain and a cold wind. Then Muchilinda,* the serpent-king ' 
issued from his abode, and enveloping the body of the Blessed One seven times with his 
coils, kept his large hood spread over the Master's head, thinking to himsell : “ Мау no 
cold touch the Blessed One, may no heat touch the Blessed One, may no gnats, flies or 
creeping things, no wind or heat come near the Blessed One." 

Now at the end of those aeven days the serpent king Muchilinda, sceing the sky clear 
snd free from clouds, loosened his coils from the body of the Lord, and, changing hia own 
appearance into that of a Brahmin youth, stood before the Blessed One, raising his joined 
hands and did reverence to him. 


In the Nidánakathá * the story of Muchilinda shelteri g Buddha against wind and rain 
iá told in a few lines immediately after the episode of the Tathāgata's temptation by the 
daughters of Mira. According to this version the temptation took place in the fifth week, 
and the meeting with Muchilinda apparently in the sixth week after the Bodhi. It is said 
here that Buddha, when enveloped seven times by the coils of the snake-king, enjoyed the 
bliss of salvation as if he had been resting in a shrine (gandhakuti). 

The well-known Sanskrit text Lalitacistara * gives an evidently later version of the 
legend. Here Buddha is protected not only by the serpent-king Muchilinds, but also by 

1 Sarath Museum Catalogue, p. 187, pl. xx. 

* Pleyte, Buddho-ligends, p. 129. Krom. Borabudur, vol: i, p. 193. Plates: sericea la, pl aivi. 

* Mahkivagge, i, 3. Vinayé Pitabem (ed. Oldenberg|, vol. 1, p. 3. S.B.E., vol ziii, p. 8. Buddhism im 

* Pali Muchalinda. 

* Jàtabs (ed. Fauabéll), voL i, p. 80, Rhys Davide, Peddie firth Stories, p. 109. 

` Lalii, vol. i, pp JTE Fourzux, pari i, p. 314 
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a number of other Nagarajaz, who have come from the East, South, West, and North. 

They all envelop the Buddha with their coils and form a canopy over his head by means 

of their crests, so that, when thronged together, they resemble Mount Mern. According to 

this tendering, it was the fifth week after the Bodhi, whereas the temptation by the three 
sughters of the Evil One had taken place in the fourth week. 

In the Mahavastu * the story is briefly related. Here it is said that Buddha spent the 
fourth week after the Enlightenment in the dwelling of the Nagaraja Kala and the fifth 
one in that of the Nagaraja Muchilinds. Then there arose a “ cloud out of season '' and the 
Naga protected him against the rain during a week in the manner described above. 

It is a point of some interest that in the earliest version of this legend which is 
preserved in the Pali canon mention is made of a Muchilinda-tree which 1a not apoken of 
in the later sources, Evidently there issome connexion between the Naga Muchilinds and 
the tree of the same name under which the Buddha was seated. May we perhaps assume 
. that in the ancient story the Naga was conceived as a tree-apirit ? Such an assumption is 
all the more plausible as in a Buddhist birth-story we read of a huge banyan-tree which 
is haunted by Nágas.* 

The scene of the Niga sheltering Buddha lends itself admirably for plastic rendering, 
Yetin the art of India proper the examples of this subject are but fewin number. Earliest 
in date is a piece of sculpture from Sanchi? which on two faces is carved with a series of | 
panels. It must have belonged to one of the pillars of the southern gateway, and is now 
preserved in the local museum. "The upper panel of the front face showa the Muchilinda- 
treo decorated with garlands. On both sides we notice a garland-carrying kinnara hovering 
in the air. The Buddha's presence is only indicated by an empty seat in front of the tree. 
In the foreground the Nagaraja in the shape of a human being wearing a five-fold snake- 
hood is seated on what appear to be rocks. On both sides of him two of his queens are shown 
sitting on wicker stools and behind them there are female attendants holding chowries. 
The Nágie, as usual, have only a single snake-hood, It is interesting that in agreement 
with the early Pali version of the story, Buddha's seat is placed under a tree. It has the 
appearance of a saored tree. 

In the art of Amarávati we find the subject treated in an entirely different fashion. 
Here the person of the Buddha ia portrayed sitting cross-legged on the folds of the serpent 

1 Makdeasty (ed, Senart), vol, iii, pp, 3004, CI. Buddkeckarilg, xv, 49-53. 

* Malisiaiju-jitakm, No. 403 of the great Pali-ollection. In Lalit, i, p. ll, LL, the muckilinda and 
malimurkilinda occur in on ennmerztiun of various tress. 

* Cat. of Sanchi Museum, p, 2), No. A. 14, pl. vill, The panel is reproduced from a drawing by Ferguson, 


Tree and Serpent Worship, pl. xxiv, ly. 1. The same plate shows a bao-relinf from the Western forapa in which 
the same eabject is found treated in greater detail, the Niga king being attended by a band ol fetnale musician, 
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whose many-headed hood is visible around his halo! This highly artistic manner of 
rendering the subject although not really in agreement with textual tradition (for there the 
Када ia said to have enveloped Buddha with his coils), is but seldom met with in the later 
art of India proper. We can quote only one example of mediocre workmanship from 
Sarnath.* On the other hand, the motif has found great favour in the art of Further India, 
whither, according to se good a judge as M. Foucher, it was introduced from Amaráyati.? 
We reproduce a very fine specimen from Cambodia in Plate XVII 4 

We may note parenthetically that the figure of Buddha sheltered by the Мара found 
in Buddhist sculpture has its eounterpart both in Brahmanical and Jaina art. Inthe former 
there is the group of the god Vishnu supported by the World-serpent Sesha, ‘The usual 
presentation of this subject is to show the four-armed god reclining on the snake as on 
a couch, but in the cave temples we meet with a few cases in which Vishnu ia seated on the 
top of the anuke’s eoiled-up body, whilst its hood ia extended like a eanopy over hie bead. 

With regard to the art of the Jainas, it should be noted that the ' thamkara . 
Pardvanitha (who is the last but one inthe series of twenty-four Saviours) is distinguished 
by a snake-hood.* To thia peculiarity we shall have occasion to revert in the sequel. 
According to a Jaina legend it was the Yaksha (!) Dharapendra who spread his hoods 
over the head of the Arhat during a violent storm. In all probability this story waa modelled 
after the earlier legend of Muchilinda. 

“imong the sculptures of Borobudur we find a panel (No. 101) devoted to the legend of 
Muchilinds* Here the Buddha id shown seated cross-legged on a lotus-throne inside a 
mandapa. At the side of this pavilion the Niga king, overshadowed by the | 
kneels down before the Lord. He has a following of five Naga sate ites—three male 
two female—carrying offerings and wearing like their ruler a head-dress surmounted by 
snike-heads, The rendering of the acene, as found on the Javanese monument, differs 
conspicuously from that met with in Indian art. The reason is that at Borobudur the 
Nagas аге always pictured in purely human shape, apart from the snake-hood. It Was, 
therefore, clearly impossible for the artist to follow the legend more closely, 

* Ferguson, Tree. and. Serpest-worship, pl. xxvi. Burge, Amaral, pL zeri; 7. (f, alo Burges, 
Buddhist Cave Temples, pl. xxvii. 

* 4.8.R. for 1004-05, p. 85, pl. xxx b. Sdradth Mesum Cetalsyue, p.247. 





. The original is preserved in the Musée du 'Trocadóro at Paris. CL the interesting remarks by M. G. 
Codie, Bromece bhnedre (ire Ялаа), рр. 33 ff. pl, xxi xiij, 9. 

* (1 Bühler and J. Burges, (^a the odium sect of the Joiaas | London, 19035, pp. (t f, 

' Juddka-leyends, n. 144. Krom. Barabudur, vol. i, pp. $00 f. - plates : ecrinw la, pi, fi. 
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Three more panels belonging to the Buddha legend sculptured on the Borobudur may 
here be briefly noticed. In the sacred texts it is related that on his way from Uruvilvà 
to Benares (where he was going to preach the Good Law) Buddha halted st Gayã, where he 
was hospitably received by the Nagaraja Sudaréana. This episode (which is only briefly 
mentioned in the Sanskrit books) we find pictured in great detail in the L11th panel of the 
Buddha series. On one side the Master is seated on a throne under a canopy. A Naga 
carrying a parasol stands on his left. The remainder of the panel is occupied by a crowd 
of more than twenty Nagas and Nagis, partly sitting and partly standing. Evidently they 
are Sudaréana and his followers who are bringing dishes of food for the acceptance of their 
exalted guest! 


In describing the Buddha's further journey to Benares; stage after stage, the - 


Moahd@rasin and the Buddhocharia speak of yet another Naga king, named Kamandalu, 
who entertained him in like manner at Lohitavestuka.* This episode, however, is not 
. rendered in the Buddha series of Borobudur, which throughout follows the Lalitavistara. 
°" "Im the last tableau but. óne of the series (No. 119) we aes the Buddha being bathed in 
a lotus tank by his first five converts previous to his famous sermon in the Deer Park of 
Benares. Itis curious that, besides tle Buddha and his five attendants in monks’ dress, 
the panel contains four satellites which their head-dress proves to be Nigas, or, rather, 
two Naga couples, one standing on the proper left and the other seated on the proper right. 
Neither tlie Lalitavistara nor any other text known to us refers to the presence of such beings 
on this great occasion? Perhaps the artist introduced them here as auspicious participants 
or as the spirits of the pond in which the Buddha bathed. Or are we to assume that they 
refer to the legend of Elapattra which we will now narrate! The standing Niga holds 
& parasol and his female companion lotus-flowers whilst the seated Niga clasps what 
appears to be a censer, and his consort folds both hands in the attitude of adoration. 





THe NacArisa Evdpatrna Questions Tue Breppsa * 
[The following story is known from Tibetan and Chinese sources. Tt also occurs in the 
Mahivastu under the title " Questions of Nálaka ', butin so confused and abrupt a form that 
we have preferred to follow the version found in the two Tibetan Lives of Buddha.] 


1 Lalit, vol. 4, p. 406.1, 18, Ёапгатт, р, 388. Makim, vol. Hi, рр. 324 П. Seddhacdenta, xv, 12, 
Cowell, p. 168. Plevte, Buddha Legende, p. 154. тя Ц plates: werina la, pl. li. 


з Makirustu, vol ii, pp. 327 f. Bwldkacharia, xv, 96. Cowell, p. 170, n dk p. 100; 
4 vul, iii, p. 320. Pleyte, op. р- 





* alit, vol.i p. 410,11. 1-2. Ройсапх, р. 241. _Маййтан 
Кеси, op. eit, voL i, p. 211 ; pluies: series Іа, pi. ix. 
^ SHohdeastu, vol. iii, pp. 353 f. Baddhacharüa, xvii, $. Schefnor. Lebensbescheribung, pp. 244 f. Rockhill, 


Lif. pp.46 8 Beal, Homantic Legend, pp. 279 t. 
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While the future Buddha still dwelt in the Tushita heaven, he had pronounced t» 
enigmatieal starzas, which no one but the Master himself could explain. There lived at that 
time a Naga king, called Suvarnaprabhüsa, who saw in the palace of Vaidravana a copy of 
these mysterious verses, incised on a stone slab. He took it to his friend, Elapattra, the 
Naga of Takshadila, who recognized in it a saving of Buddha. Omn the advice of 
Suvarnaprabhisa, the Nagaraja Elipattra assumed the form of a young Brmhmin 
— (mamava), and went round the cities of India promising a tath of gold to anyone who could 
interpret the enigma pronounced by the Lord, So at last he reached Benares where the 
people advised him to consult Nilaka, the nephew of the Sage AsitadevalaJ Nülakn, not 
being able himself to solve the problem, promised to procure the Naga the desired answer 
within seven days. Having found out that a Buddha had arisen in the world and that he 
was abiding in the Deor Park of Rishipatana near Benares, he told Elüpattra. Then 
Караба reflected: “Should I appear in my present shape as a Brahmin, 








in, the other 
Brahmins who have not accepted the Law will cause me harm. If I appear in my own form . 
the other Nágas will be wroth with me. So I will go to the Lord in the semblance ofa 
chakravartin or universal monarch." But the Lord Buddha rebuked him for his deceit and 
ordered him to assume his natural shape, When Elipattra confessed that he feared the 
anger of his fellow-Nigas, the Lord appointed Vajrapini to protect him: Thereupon the 
Niga Elipattra became a serpent of such gigantio size that his tail was still in his palace 
at Takshadili, while his seven-hooded head was seen at Henares. And now, -whenas he 
questioned the Buddha about the future, the Lord made answer that he should await the 
arrival of Maitreya who would reveal it to him. Whereupon the Naga disappeared. 

According to the Chinese version of the story, there follows a dialogue between Buddha 
and ‘the Naga, in the course of which the latter asks in what manner he may acquire a 
store of merit whereby he might be reborn as a Deta or as a man.t Being instructed by the 
Lord in the Law, Elápattra began to weep, and Buddha asked him why he did so, On this 
Elipattra rejoined: “ I remember in daya gone by, that I was a follower of Каќуара 
Buddha, and because I destroyed a tree called * Ila " I was born in my present shape, and 
when Sikya Buddha came into the world, that I should again receive a human shape, 
and so by becoming 4 disciple attain final deliverance, and it is for this reason I weep,” 

Then Elüpattra, having taken refuge in the Buddha, the Law and the Church 
departed. 

' Anitaderals is the rishi who shortly after the birth of the Bodhisattva, foretells 


* The Alnkáraaha, more logically, make the Nüga inquire into the meaning of the greatness, 
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When the Chinese pilgrim Fa-Hien? visited the Deer Park of Benares, ho noticed 
among the many sacred monuments of that place a átüpa erected on the spot where the 
dragon Elapattra had asked Buddha; ‘ When shall I be freed from this Naga body f^ 

Hinen Taiang in the course of his very detailed account of the Deer Park does not 
mention this particular memorial, but on his visit to Takshasila he saw the very place 
which was supposed to be the abode of the Naga in question. 

There exist two Greco-Buddhist sculptures which M. Foucher * has identified with the 
meeting of Buddhs and Elapattra in the Deer Park at Benares. The one which was found 
at Karamar and ів now preserved in the Lahore Museum, shows the Naga kneeling with 
folded hands at the side-of the Buddha who is accompanied by Vajrapini. Behind the 
kneeling Nüga there is a fountain from which a Nagi(t) appears in an attitude of 
adoration. The important point, according to M. Foucher, is that both the Buddha and his 
satellite Vajrapáni are shown seated. It must, however, be admitted that there is some 

A enso n to challenge the proposed identification. The supposed Elapsttra assumes here 
neither the shape of a chakravartin nor that of a gigantic seven-headed snake. He does not 
even wear the usual serpent emblem. Nor is there any indication of the scene being laid 
in the Deer Park. 

In the case of the other sculpture (Plate VIIa), which waa excavated at Sahr-i-Bahlol 
by Bir Aurel Stein, and is now in the Peshawar Museum, tbe identification seems to be far 
more probable. Here the Buddha site in the midst of five shaven monks, four of whom 
are seated on either side of him, whilst the fifth one is standing behind his right shoulder, 
Vajrapani occupying the corresponding position to the left. The number of five is 
significant, in all probability they are the first five converts of the Deer Park. The Naga 
is shown twice; first in royal dress and snake-hood, standi with both hands joined in j 
the attitude of adoration, and the second time as‘a five-headed snake in front of Buddha's 
sent. No doubt tha objection could be made that it is a snake of very modest size, but it 
was clearly impossible for the artist to portray a serpent whose body stretched from 
Taxili to Benares | 





Y. 
How THe Loen BUDDHA SUBDUED THE FIERY DRAGON Of URGVILVA? 14 Ф 


[After the Lord Buddha had preached his first sermon in the Deer Park of Benares P, 
he returned to Urnvilva which had been the scene of his spiritual struggle and victory.] 


1 Racord (trani. Legge), p. 96. | 
! Foacher, Art gréco-bowldhigue, val. i, pp. 606 8. fig. 251, nad voL ii, p. 23), fa. 317. The second sculpture 
waa first published in the 4.5.8. for 1911-12, p. 106, pl. xxxvill, Gg-5. — 
' Maobisnggs, k 15, Véaays Pijalum, vol. i pp- f; A.B, vol. xii, рр. 18 £. . 
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At that time there lived at Uruvilva three Brebmanical ascetics, the brothers Kigyapa, 
who were the chiefs of several hundreds of hermits. The Lord, having gone tothe hermitage 





of Urnvilva-Kaéyapa (euch was the name of the first brother) epnke to him : “TE it be not: 
disagreeable to thee, Ka4yapa, let me spend one night in the room where thy eacred fire 


is kept." ''It is not dissgreeable to me," Káéyapa answered, " but there is & savage 
serpent-king of great magical power, a dreadfully venomous snake ; let him de no harm to 
thee," The Buddha repeated his request a second and a third time, and nt last Küsyapa 


gave way. 


Then the Lord entered the fire-hut; made himself & couch of grass; and sat down cross- 
legged, keeping the body erect and surrounding himself with watchfulness of mind. The 
Nagu, seeing that the Lord had entered, became irritated and sent forth a cloud of amoke. 
Then the Lord thought: © What if I were to leave intact the skin and flesh and bones of 
this Naga; but were to conquer the fire which he will send forth, by my fire." 

Now the Lord effected the appropriate exercise of miraculous power and sent forth 
a cloud of smoke, Then the Niga, being unable to master his rage, sent forth Hames and the 
Lord, converting his body into fire, sent forth flames, so that the fire-room looked as if 
it were burning and blazing. 

At the end of that night, the Lord, leaving intact the skin and flesh and bones of that 
Naga, and conquering the Niga’s fire by his fire, threw him into his alme-bowl and showed 
him to Urivilva-Kafyapa, saying: “ Here Pon seest е Мара; his fre hith been 
conquered by my fire." Then Käsyapa thought " Truly the Great Sramena possesseth 
high magica] ete a pk SS SE is able to overcome that savage serpent- 
king. He iz not, however, as holy a man as I am.” 





Quite a succession of miracles were needed before Kagyapa of Uruvilva and his 
followers acknowledged the spiritual superiority of the Buddha and became members of 
Ee vinta The number of these miracles, the Pali text says, amounted to three 

jousand five hundred, but among those which are related, Buddha's contest with 





the fiery dragon stands first, Evidently it was considered an exploit of the highest import 
that the magie fire produced by the Buddha had proved more powerful than that a di the 








| agized in the MaAáegatu.! Here the taming of the serpent in the fire- 
room lapatdarces) B the list and crowning miracle by which the Rüévapas and their 
followers are finally induced to acknowledge the superiority of the Buddha. We have the 


ancient legend here presented to us in an evidently later and more developed: form. 
% „Молат, тй. lil, pp. 428 ff. 
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According to this later version the jafilas, on seeing the fire-room all ablaze by the Buddha's 
tejas, exerted themselves to quench the conflagration and to save Gautama. In the stanzas 
following the passage in prose it is related thut the Naga, after having been released by the 
Buddha, assumed human form, fell at the Master's feet and humbly craved bis forgiveness. 


The victory of the Buddha over the wicked Naga in the fire-hut ia represented in a 
well-known bas-relief on the eastern gateway of Sinchi.! Here, too, as was usual in the 
ancient school of Central India, the person of thë Buddha is not shown. His presence is 
probably indicated by the stone seat in the fire-hut—a domed, open pavilion supported on 
pillars—which occupies the centre of the panel. Flames of fire indicative of the Buddha's 
tejas are seen bursting forth from the horse-shoe bays in the roof, Over the seat the five- 
headed hood of the snake is plainly visible. In the group of three jatilas—characterized 
. as such by their matted hair (jaf4) and their garments of bark (valkala)—we may in all 

| probability recognize the three Kasyapa brothers before and after their conversion? 

“For the reat the panel is filled with all that belongs to an Indian hermitage. In the fore- 
ground we notice a hut thatched with leaves, in front of which a bearded ascetic is seated on 
a bundle of grass (brishi), Apparently he is engaged in doing penance, as indicated by the 
band passed round his knees and loins (paryafta-bandha). Another hermit stands facing 
lim, At the side of the hut lows the river Nairafijana enlivened by aquatic birds and lotus- 
plants. Anchorites are seen drawing water, bathing in the company of buffaloes and an 
elephant, or practising tapas with both arma raised (irdheabdiu). The background is 
occupied by a variety of fruit-bearing trees with monkeys busy in the foliage. 

In the art of Ararávati we find the episode rendered in very much the same manner, 
although not with an equal wealth of detail? Here the presence of the Buddha in the fire- | 
hut 12 indicated by a pair of footprints over which appears the five-fold head of the Naga. — 
The hut is surrounded by n group of aix hermits seated with hands raised in udoration. In 
the background three trees, a deer, and two boys complete the picture. 

Numerous examples of the scene of the Buddha's victory over the Nàga of Uruvilva 











© Fergumon, Tree- and Serpent-worship, pp. 143 £, pl. xxxii, Grünwedal, BuddAit Art in India, pF. SI Ei - 
fig: 33. A. Foucher, Baginnings of Buddhist Art, pp. V1 L, pl. ix, l. This abore account differs is soma details 
frem previous descriptions of this ealpture. The Naga is certainly represented with five, not with seven heada 
aa stated by Ferguaeon an! Orti:nwedol. M. Foucher thinks thas the thros ascetics visible to the lett of tho forg. 
ко жем е эй И Шы А-ни a EE O REDA opr em This incident lu 

Indeed represented in Gandkiran Art, 

( * Sich a repetition Of the mume personages in one panel in quite in agreement with the practice af thé surly 
Buddhist ehool of sculpture, ‘The eseetion grouped on the right side of the fire-hut are in any case shown paying 
reverence to the ievisible Boddhe, os is manifest from their raieing their joined hands in token of adoration. 
This gesture is tho od jedi óf [ndian litarature. 

* Fergusson, op. eii, p 208, pl. Irz. 
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are met with among the Gneco-Buddhist sculptures of Gandhara. Here the person of the 
Buddha has been introduced and is usually represented standing in the midst of the 
Brahmanical anchorites. Mr. Hargreaves draws my attention to the great number of 
examples in the Peshawar Museum. “ These are not in the form of reliefs," he writes, 
"' but show on 2 pedestal a standing Buddha, turning half-left to à very small Kaéyapa 
and a brahmachárin standing by his left foot! No, 608 of the Lahore Museum undoubtedly 
came from such a representation. 1 fancy we have a dozen of these in Peshawar. When 
the little figure of Kasyapa and hie attendant are lost (ns very frequently happens), there 
remains a standing Buddha image slightly turned to the left. One wonders why this 
subject was so роршаг.'" 

The Lahore Museum contains some more sculptures relating to the same subject. 
They show Buddha seated cross-legged inside the hut, the flames surrounding his body 
indicating his tejay or magical fire, by which he subdued the malicious Naga, The latter | 
has the appearance of a simple snake either winding up against the wall of the hut ord 
curled up at he feet of tha в Майе. The jatilas outaide the hut exert themselves" to 











dioud by or Grlinwedel this episode of the legend is separately treated in a very 
convincing manner. On another fragment in the Lahore Museum (No: 2345) Buddha is 
shown presenting the snake in the alms-bowl to the eldest Kadyapa, кае нео 
sculptors of Gandhara have succeeded well in rendering the gaunt figures of the Bral 





ascetics. Throughout the Мара is shown in the aspect of a snük», although polveeshaus 
in the earlier examples from Sanchi and Amzrávati. R denique a RE 


ancient legend of the Pali Tripitaka in which the anonymous Nîga in the fire-room preserves 
ta the end the character of an animal. 


How A ckRTAIN NÀdA WAS ORDAINED A8 A BuppmuisT FRrAE f 
At that time there was a certain Nige who was ashamed of having been born aa a 
serpent. Nowthis Niga thought: “ By what expedient could I hecome released from 
being born a4 5 werpent, and quickly obtain human nature t” Then this Мага thought : 
“These Buddhist friars lead indeed a virtuous, tranquil, and holy life ; they speak the 
truth; ther keep the precepta of morality, and are endowed with all virtues, lf, then, 


I could obtain admittance among the Buddhist friars, I should be released from my serpent 
Beth, and quickly obtain human nature,” 


Se. * ABLE. for 1000-10, pp. 57 fL, pl. zx, Egi a, b, and og and 1911-12 р. 113, 

‘Sa Foucher, Art gréco-bouddhique, vol. i, pp. A41 H.. Éc«. 224-4, and vul. li, fige 435 and 461, Ürünwedel. 
_ ама Ан, рр. 126, Й... йр. ТК. Burges, Ancient Mowumonts, pl 121. ASB, 1007-8, p. 139 ; ph sird. 
T r Мидатарда, і, 63. Visage Pitabum (ed. Oldanberg), vol. 1, pp. 86 if. 5.В.Е.. vol. xiii, pp. 217 4, 
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Now this Naga, having assumed the shape of a youth, went to the Bhikshus, and asked 
for admittance to the Order; and the Friars granted him admittance ta the Order and 
ordamed him. At that time the Niga dwelt together with a certain Bhikshu in the last cell 
of the Jetavana Monastery. Now this Friar, having arisen in the night, when the dawn 
was at hand, was walking to and fro in the open air. When the Bhikshu had left the cell, 
the Naga deemed himself safe from discovery and fell asleep in his natural shape. The 
whole eel! was filled with the snake's body :- his coils bulged out of the window. 

Then the Bhikshu thought: “I will go back to the cell," opened the door, and saw 
the whole cell filled with the snake. Seeing which he was terrified and cried ont. The 
Bhikshus ran up and said to him : '* Why didat thou cry out, friend 1?" “ This whole cell, 
friends, is filled with s snake; the coils bulge out of the window." Then the Naga was 
awakened Ба а і ей. боза on hie sak: The Bhikshus said to him: “ Who art 
. thou, fiend 1” “Tam a Naga, reverend Sirs.” “ And why hast thou done such a thing, 
friend +" Then the Naga told the whole matter to the Riikshus: tha Bhikehus told it to 
the" Bleed One. 








Blessed One, having ordered the fraternity of the Bhikshus to assemble, 
Чара: “ Ye Nagas are not capable of spiritual growth in this doctrine and 
discipline. TeS Nags, go thou and observe fast on the fourteenth, fifteenth, and eighth 
day of each half-month, thus wilt thou be released from being born as. serpent and quickly 
obtain human nature.” Then the Naga became sad and sorrowful, and went away. 

Quoth the Blessed One: “ There are two occasions, O Bhikvhus, whereon a Naga, 
having assumed human shape, sheweth his true nature; when he hath sexual intercourse 
with a female of his species, and if he thinketh himself safe from discovery. Let an animal, 
O Bhikihus, that hath not received the ordination, not receive it: if it hath received it, 
let it be expelled." 

How Tre ELDER Svicata suppvep tne Nica or raz Manco Freer? 

At that time the Lord Buddha, having wandered through the Chedi country, went to 
Shadravatiki. Now the cowherds, the goatherds, the ploughmen, and the wavfarers 
saw the Blessed One coming from afar, und, seeing the Blessed One, they spake: “Let the 
Blessed One, please, not go to the Mango Ferry ; at the Mango Ferry, please, in the 
hermitage of the Jatila there dwelleth a Niga of great magical power, a dreadfully 
узай ярак; let him do no harm to the Blessed One.” 

When they had said this the Master remained silent, A second and a third time they 
repeated their warning, and the Master remained silent. Now, while wandering and begging 
his food the Blessed One gradually came to Bhadravatika and there he sojourned. 


` Suttaribhenga, pichittiya, ll. Finays Pijakrzm, vol. iv, pp. 108 H. 
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Now the Elder Sviigata went to the hermitage of the Jatila of the Mango Ferry, and, 

having come there, he entered the fire-hnt, made himself a coüch of grass, and sat down b 
cross-legged, keeping the body erect and surrounding himself with watchfulness of mind. 
The Naga, seeing that the Elder Svágata had entered, became irritated and sent forth a 
cloud of smoke. The Elder Sv&gsta, too, sent forth a cloud of smoke. Then the Naga, 
being unable to master his rage, sent forth flames, and the Hider Svagata, too, converting 
his body into fire, sent forth flames. And after having conquered the fire of the Nga by 
his fire; the Elder Svigata went to Bhadravatika. E 

Now the Blessed One, after abiding as long as it pleased him at Bhadravatikā, went: 

onto Kausimbi. The lay-members of Kauéambi had heard of the encounter between the: 

Elder Svigata and the Naga cf the Mango Ferry. The Blessed One, wandering and begging 

his food, gradually came to Kau&imbi. When the lay-members of Kaugambi cane to meet 

the Master, they repaired to Sv&gata, saluted him, and said: ‘Tell us what is rareand . ' 
acceptable to thee and we will provide it." When they had said this the Wicked Bix 1 

spake to the lay-members of Kanéimbi; “* Sirs, to friars * pigeon * spirits (bapotibaf are 

aa nire aë they are acceptable, these ye may provide.” So the lay-members of Kaudambi 

provided * pigeon " spirit at every house and, seeing the Elder Svagata come on his round | 
of alia, they spake to him: “ Let the Reverend Svagata, please drink * pigeon ’ spirit.” [ 
When the Elder Svàrata had drunk ' pigeon ' spirit, house by housé, and he walked out 

of the town, he fell proetrate at tbe city gate. Then the Blessed One, coming out of the town 

with a large number of friars, saw the Elder Svügata prostrate at the city gate, and, seeing i ` 
him, he said to the friars: “ Take Svagata, friars.” 8o the frinrs did : they took Svagata 4 
to the convent and laid him down with his head towards the Master. But the Elder Svàgata p 
turned round so that he came to lie with his feet towards the Master. Then the Bloated 

One said to the Friarx: '* Waa not, Friars, Svügata formerly respectful and obedient to 

the Buddha f "^" Yea, so please you." And, Friars, is Svagata now respectful and obedient 

to the Buddha 1" " No, not he, so please you." '' Did not, Friars, Svagatà encounter 

the Niga of the Mango Ferry 1" " Yes, he did, so please you." “And, Friars, is Svagata 

now able to encounter a Naga?” “No, not he, so please you.” Well now, Friars isit 

proper to drink that which when drunk stealeth away n man's senses?” " Tt js not, &0 

plenae vou." *' It is improper, Friars, unsuitable, un worthy of a monk, it is unbefitting and 

to be avowed.” Then the Blessed One laid it down aa a precept that the drinking of 
intoxicants was an offence requiring confession and absolution. 

(Evidently tho story of the Elder Sviigata and the Naga of the Mango Ferry із а partial 

i The "Sis '" лге а group of notoriously mischievous friar who are a]wa ys repronested аз 
of the Onder. 
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imitation of the legend of Buddha's victory over the wicked serpent in the fire-room of 
the Kiéapu. In the passage relating the contest with the Naga there is often verbal | 





The story of Будда Ins slightly modified version also forms the introduction to the 
xina-jülaka. Here it is sail that the Elder Svaguta not only mastered the Niga- 





king, but alo confirmed him in the Refuges and the Commandments !] 


А Тнк бккхдт МїпдАсгы от ӨпїуАвтї? 
In the town of Rajagrihu, the capital of Magadha, there lived six heads of heretical 


secta who refused to acknowledge the superiority of the Buddha. They were lonth to notice 


that they no longer commanded the respect of the wealthy citizens nor enjoyed the nmount 
of alms they used to receive previous to the Master’s appearance, So they communed 
eee and resolved to make a great display of their supernatural powers in order to 
ade of their mastership. As Bimbisiira, the king of Magadha, was known 
to be a inn supporter of the Buddha, they proceeded to Sravasti and there challenged 
the Bhagavat. The latter at once declared himself willing to accept their challenge, for 
he well knew that it was one of the ten duties imposed on all Buddhas to make a great 
display of their magical faculties in order to confound the heretical teachers. Moreover, 
Srivasti was the place predestined to be the scene of that Great Miracle. 

The day fixed for the performance having arrived a large crowd of spectators 
assembled in the plain between the city of Srivasti and the Jetavana Garden, the favourite 
sojourn of the Buddha, The King Prasenajit himself came driving out of his palace in 
great pomp and took his royal seat to preside over the proceedings. At the invitation of 
the king, Buddha showed a series of miraculous manifestations which could leave no doubt 
as to his supremacy. i E fane o буз алй нан Ыам са 
gush forth alternately from the upper and lower parts of his body. These prelimina 
miracles, however, he declared to be within the power of all his disciples. 

Then. Buddha conceived a mundane thought.” The gods hastened to execute it: 
Brahms took place on his right and Sakra on his left. The two Nügarájas, Nanda and: 
Upananda, oreated a golden lotus of a thousand leaves and of the size of a cart-wheel 

?. Jàtaka (No. 81), vol. i, pp. 300 £. Camlirilge transl, vol. L pp. 2001. In a lnter and more extended form 
the same legend, wader the tithe Sniyitiiadiaa la the ihirtømnth atory of tl Divydenddms (ed. Cowell and 


Weil pp. TE. 
xii Prülikirgisiiru, pp. 142 £f. E. Barnoul, Introduction à l'histoire du buddhia radia, 
Wd E Tibetau trudition S&kyamuni accomplished his Great Miracle in the sixteenth year of 
ministry. Rockhill, Tha Life of tha tuia, p. 79. 
* A mundane thought, vis. a thought within the compreheusion of gods, men, aud animals aa opposed ta 
& thought beyond the the understanding of wuch brings. 
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with a jewelled stalk. On tiie corolla of thix Jotue-fower the Buditha ecated himecli ta the 
attitude of meditation. Above this lotus he caused another lotus to appear on which like- 
wise a Buddha wus seen in the same position ; and thus in front, behind, and at the sides: 
By such magical multiplication of his own form he peopled the sky with a multitude of 
Buddha figures who seemed to wall, to stand, to sit, and to lie down. From these Buddhas 
there issued forth flames, flashes of lightning, and streams of water. Some of them put 
questions and others answered them. 

When after this wonderful display Buddha had retaken his seat, he spake: ‘The 
fire-fly only shineth aa long as the sun hath not risen; but when the sun hath risen the 


light of the insect ts no longer seen. Thus the sophists speak as long as no Buddha hath 


appeared ; but now that the Веща hath spoken in the world, neither a sophist nor 
hie disciple hath anything to say.” 


The heretical teachers were, in sooth, so utterly confounded, that, being invited by . 


King Prasenajit to show their magical powers, they remained silent. 


For the numerous sculptural and pictorial representations of the Great Miracle of 
‘Sriivasti which are found in the art of Bharhut, Gandhara, Ajanta, Simith, ete., we may 


refer the reader to the able paper devoted by M. Foucher to the subject.! The point which 


here interests us particularly is the part played in Buddha's magical manifestation. by 
the two Nagas, Nanda and Upananda, whom we have already met in connexion with 


Sakyanmumi’s nativity. In the sculptures which refer to the Great Miracle we usaally find. 


them on both sides of the lotus-flower on which the Buddha is seated in the presel 





attitude surrounded hy more or less numerous magical counterparts of himself. I In the: 


examples from Gandhiire they are mostly shown issuing half-way from the water, whereas 


in the cave temples they are usually represented holding with both hands the stalk of the 
lotus-flower on which the central Buddha figure is enthroned. It is curious to note that. 
gradually this motif oi the padmiüsana or ' Lotus-throne ' supported by a pair of Nagas: 


develops into a mere decorative device. We notice itin bas-reliefs whioh evidently are not 
meant to illustrate the miracle of Srivasti at all. An instance may be quoted from Javanese 





art. (Plate XI.) The outer walls of the Chandi Méndut, the Buddhist temple found in: 
the vicinity of the Borobudur, are decorated each with three sculptured panels? The central 


1 A. Foucher, Jowree! enatigur, Jan-Feb, 1009, and The hegianings of Huddhidt Art (1917), pp. 147 ff, 
CL also Grünwedel's Buddhist art in Jadis (1901); p. 108, Ag. 00. бш. бағада амаз, р. 191, №, 0 (а) 6. 
pl. xxi, p. 192, Xo. O (a) 7, amd p. 194, Xo. C (a) 15. 

* B. Karsjes and C. den Hamer, 7jasdi Mindodt (1008), p. 15, pl. xri. According to the anthors tho two 
Bgures supporting the Intus are a NRgn and a Náàgi. Of. aleo H.E. FE —0., vol. ix (1000), p. 45 H.. X. J, Krom, 
Da Bodhisoetteu's crm dem Mindut, Bijiragex, vol. ixxiv (1918), pp. A19 8. (ep. pp. 425 H.). A. Fancher, 
JBegiunimps, p. 202 F. pL xliv. 
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ws a four-armed deity with two attendants, each seated 
ventional lotus-flower. Now the stalk of the lotus supporting the central figure 
ia clasped b two Nagas with triple snake-hood whose lower limbs are hidden by the waves 
from which the lotuses are supposed to rise. The position of these two Nagas, it will be 
noticed, agrees exactly with that of Nanda and Upananda in Indian sculptures illustrating 
the Miracle of Srávastt, but in the present instance the deity occupying the central place 
appears to be à goddess, who may be either Chunda or Tira. 
How rug NaàcagAjAs Kausuwa AND ÜAUTAMAKA CAME TO BEAR Tue Goop Law? 

[The following episode forms part of the Párpüvadüna, the second story of the 
DEMING.) 

Now Darukarni, Stavakarni, and Trapukarni, having collected excellent solid and 
liquid food, and having arranged the seats, announced to the Blessed One by means of a 
messenger that it was time, saying: “ It is time, Sir, the food is prepared, wherefore we 
nyw "await the Master's pleasure." At that time the two Naga kings, Krishna and 

ika, abode in the great ocean, They reflected: "The Blessed One preacheth 
the Law in the town of Sürpáraka;* let us go and hear the preaching of the Law." 
кера ИН a retinue of five hundred Nagas and producing five hundred rivers, they 
went forth to the town of Sürpáraka. 

Now it is a property of the Buddhas, the Blessed Lords, that they are ever watchful. 
The Lord reflected: “If those two Naga kings, Krishna and Gautama, should come to 
the town of Sirpéraka, they will obstruct the collecting of alms.” 

Then the Lord spake to the reverend Mahimaudgalyayana: “ Receive thou 
Mahaimaudgalvayana, special alma for the Tathagata. And for what reason f exist, 
Mahümaudgalyáyana, five kinds of special alms. Which are those five? Food for an 
mn-coming friar, for an out-going friar, for one who is sick, for him who attendeth the sick, 
and for one who meeteth with an obstacle. But in the present case the Blessed One is 
dealing with an obstacle, 

Now the Lord accompanied by Muhamaudgalyiyans betook himself to the Naga 
kings Krishpa and Gautamaka. And being come, he spake: “ Consider, О Мара kings, do 
ye not obstruct the callecting of alms in the town of SGrpiraka."" Whereupon the two 
Naga kings made answer: “ In such placid mood, O Lord, are we come that it would not 
be possible for us to cause harm even to a little worm or ant, far less to the folk inhabiting, 

| Divgieadina (ed. Cowell and Neil), pp. 50 f. Burncuf, Intradurtion, pp. 200 t, 
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during the Buddhist period of Indian history. The village of Sopiza, near Bassin, north of Bombay, still 
presecves the ancient nare. 
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the town of Sürpáraka." Thereupon the Blessed One preached the Good Lawin such manner 


to the Naga kings, Krishna and Gautamaka, that, on hearing it, they turned themselves 
to the Buddha ва a refuge, and to the Good Law and to the Community: and they eke 
accepted ‘the precepta. 

The Blessed One begun to mnke preparations for his meal. Each Naga bethought 
himself: '* May the Blessed One drink the water offered by mel” Then the Lord thought ғ 
“TET should drink the water offered by only one Naga there will be a division amongst 
them. Therefore I must devise some expedient,” Thereupon the Blessed One bespake 

ahimmudgalydyana: “ Go thon, Mahamaudgalyiyana, where the five hun dred rivers. 
mingle, therefrom bring mea full bow! of water.” “Yea, Lord,” quoth Mahamaudgalyiyana, 
giving ear to the Blessed One, and having drawn a full bowl of water where the five hundred 
rivers mingle, he repaired again to the Lord. Being come, he offered a full bowl of water 
to the Blessed One, And the Lord took it and drank. 

[The episode rendered above is only another example of the piety shown by the Niigas 
aod of their eagerness to hearken to the Good Law. The main point of interest is that here 
we meet with the twins Krishna and Gautama(ka), whose names in their Pali form also 
ocour in the ancient charm against poisonous snakes which is preserved in the Trigitaka.t 
In the present story they figure as Nàga kings dwelling in the Western Ocean.] 

How ‘Tie Lonp Buppwa ceossen THE River GaNGA wrrH THE AID OP THE Nīcas? 


[From the beginning of the third aradana found in the Divydvaddna we quote the. 
following episode. ] = 

When the king of Magadha, Ajatagatru the son of the Lady of Videha, had caused a 
bridge of boats to be constructed for the sake of his parents, the Lichchhavi nobles of 
Vaisall constructed a bridge of boats for the sake of the Lord Buddha. Now the Nagas 
reflected : '" We are debased creatures. What if we enabled the Lord to cross tho river 
байдӣ ру means of s bridge formed by our hooda f ™ And they made a bridge formed by 
their hoods.* Then the Blessed One spake to the friars: “ Whosoever of you, Friars, in 
order to travel from Rajagriha to Srivasti, chooseth to cross the river Gatiga by the bridge 
of boats made by the king of Magadhn, the son of the Lady of Videha. let him do so, And 
whosoever of you, Friars, chooseth to cross by the bridge of boata made by the Lichehhavj 
nobles of Vaisáli, let him do so. But I, together with the Friar, the venerable Ananda, shal! 
crosa the river Сайра by the bridge formed by tha hoods of the Nagas.” Then some crossed 


' CE. above, p. 10, 











* Юйуйга4дна (ed. Cowell and Nell), pn. 55 t. 
* In the legend. of е адка 02 Удаа form & bridge sarasa a lake to enslle tho heros weil 
Procession (о рала, UL. Jad. Ant. тїї, р. ЇН. | 
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by the bridge of boats made by the king of Magndha, Ajatagatro, the son of the Lady of 
Videha, and others by the bridge of boats made by the Lichchhavi nobles of Vaisali. But 
the Lord, together with the reverend Ananda crossec by the bridge formed by the hoods of 
the Nagas. Now at that time a certain lay-member spake the following stanzas — 
Behold the men whe cross tho floating Waves, 
making a solid path across the ponle— 
these are the wier, these are the saved indeed. 
Where Buddha's bAikehus through the water wade, 
the Brahmi in'a pupils tle thelr fragile eraft. 
A well, forsooth, it were of alight avail 
in lands producing water plentiful. 
Having eut off the root of evil lust, 
what furiher quest needeth a man to make + 
~~ In the jatakas it sometimes happens that the gars do not exactly fit in with the prose 
narrative in which they have been inserted. The reason is that the verses are the original 
and essential part, to which the story in prose hae been added as. kind of commentary. 
The same appears to be the case in the episode quoted above from the Divyavadána. 

The first of the three gatis is also found in a very early Pali text, the 
Mahàparinibbánasutta. There it is narrated that the Buddha through his miraculous 
power crossed the river Ganges, while the common folks were buay seeking for boats and 
rafts of wood, and some mado rafta of basket-work.* 

For our purpose the main point of interest of the story is the notion of the Nagas. 
forming a bridge for the Buddha to enable him to pass the river. A similar incident is 
related in the Mahdvastu in a passage callod Chhattravastu, “ the legend of the Parasols,” * 
There it is said that there were four bridges of boats thrown across the Ganga, the firat by 
king Binhisüra of Magadha, the second by the ' inner * peoplo of Visala, the third by the 
‘outer’ people of Vidala,* and the fourth by the Nagas of the Gañgā, named Kambala 

Each of the four parties was anxious that Buddha should use his particular bridge. 
Then Buddha, while crossing the river, performed a miracle : he made it appear as if he had 


t Tha mma simile oscuri Bhagaradgits, ii, 48. Cf. P. E. Pavoliui's paper in Aidem Aera (Teiden, 1903), 
рр- 141 8. „Р 
* Mahdparinthtdnamatia, i, 34. SBE. xi, pp. 21, Also Uddeam, cii, 0 (P.T-5., p. 90) 


* Маййгани, vol. L р | 
. Perhaps tho" innse. Valiikkan arr the townspeople of Valdali and the ' outer * Vaidālakaa the country 

















Now, when Buddha crossed the river, King Bimbisira honoured him by means of 
five hundred parasols. So did the people of Vaidali. When the Nügas of the байра, 
Kambala and Advatara, noticed this, they, too, produced five hundred parasols, Their 

xample was followed by the Yakshas, the Guardians of the Quarters, the Thirty-three 
Gods, the Tushita gods, the Brahmakiyika gods, and the Suddhiviisa goda. Consequently 
the whole sky was covered with thousands of parasols, But Buddha created a magical 
semblance of his own person under each parasol, and it appeared to each of all those divine 
beings that the Lord was walking under his particular parasol. 





Tug NicARijAs GIRIK AND VIDYUJJVALA HBANISHED BY Kiwo DBIMBISÁRA! 

[Ths following legend is found in a Life of Buddha written in Tibetan.] 

In Rájagriha, the capital of the kingdom of Magadhs, there lived two Nagarajas, 
Girika and Vidyujjvila by name, who were wont to repair daily to the Lord Buddha in the 
semblance of householders and pay him homage. When on a certain day they did reverence 
to the Law ot the Buddha and not to king Bimhisira who happened to be present, the latter 
became wroth and ordered his ministers to banish them from the realm, Joyfully the two 
Nagas betook themselves to the ocean. Subsequently the water in Rajagriha diminished, 
on account of the drought the crop failed, and the country was stricken with famine: Then 
king Bimbisára questioned the Blessed One, whether the two Nagas had perished. “‘ Have 
they not been banished by thee, O King t" the Buddha answered. Reminded in this 
manner, the King spake: “If only they would appear again in my presence, I would 
‘hold out my hands, and crave their forgiveness, so that no evil may befall this country." 
At the command of the Lord, the two Nagas immediately repaired to the Vennvana 
Convent. The King craved their pardon, the which was on the condition that he 

would erect two Niga dwellings and offer sacrifice during six months. 


How Manopara AND CHOLODARA, TRE Nica KiNos OP ÜEYLON, WERE RECONCILED вү 
THE BUDDHA? 

Now the most compassionate teacher, when dwelling at the Jetavana? in the fifth 
year of his Buddhahood, saw that « war, caused by a gem-set throne, was like to come to 
pass between the Nagas Mahodara and Chilodura, uncle and nephew, and their followers, 
And he, on the Sabbath day of the waning moon of the month Chitta in the early morning, 


1 Schiefner, Lobessuechrnibang ('dEyaumnni's, p. 272. For a somewhat similar story regarding the N igariion 
Nanda end Upenanda, ride REPE. vol. vi (1906), pp. 8, f. 


* Mahdrames, |, 4470; Geirer'a transl, pp. 5.8. Also Di pavamaa, il, 1-51 ; Üidenberzs trazaL, pp. 194 gf. 
In the present legend the Pali forme have been retained, 
* The famous Poddbist convent near Srévasti, 
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took bis sacted alms-bowl and his robes, and from compassion with the Nagas sought the 


This same Naga Mahodara was then a king, gifted with miraculous power, in a Naga 
kingdom in the ocean covering half à thousand yojanas.. His younger sister had been given 
in marriage to the Naga king on the Kannavaddamina Mountain ; her son was Chülodara. 
His maternal grandfather had given to his mother a splendid throne of jewels, then the 
Naga had died and therefore this war of M ian ee and the 
Nagas of the mountains, too, were armed with miraculous power. 

A tres spirit, named Samiddhi-sumana, took a liaec ior standing m the 
Jetavans, his own fair habitation, and holding it like a parasol over the Buddha, attended 
him to Nàga-dipa. (That very spirit had been, in his latest birth, a man in Nàga-dipa. 
On the spot where afterwards the rajdyalana-tree stood he once saw Pachcheka-Budillias* 
taking their meal, and at the sight his heart was glad and he offered branches to cleanse 

~, their alms-bowl Therefore he had been reborn aa a tree spirit in the plessant Jetavana 
Garden, and his tree stood at the side of the main gate?) 

Hovering in mid-air above the battlefield, the Buddha called forth dread darkness over 
the Nagas. Then comforting those who were distressed by terror, he once again spread 
light abroad. When they saw the Blessed One, they joyfully did reverence to the Master's 
feet, Then the Vanquisher preached to them the doctrine that hegets concord, and both 
Naga kings gladly gave up the throne to the Buddha, When the Master, having alighted 
upon the earth had est down and had been refreshed with celestial food and drink by the 
Naga kings, the Lord established in the Three refuges * and in the Moral Precepts * eighty 
scores of Snake-spirits, dwellers in the ocean, and dwellers of the mainland. 

Тһе Мара king, Maniakkhika of the Kalyani river,* the maternal uncle of the Naga 
Mahodara, who aforetime at the Buddha's first coming to Ceylon had heard the true 
doctrine preached, had then accepted the Three Refuges and the Five Precepts. Now, having 
come thither to take part in the battle, he besought the Buddha: “ Great ie the compassion 
that thou hast shown unto us, O Master! Hadst thou not appeared, we had all been con- 
sumed to ashes. May thy compassion light especially upon me in that thou shalt come yet 
ngain to my dwelling, O thou peerless Onc.” When the Lord had consented by his silence, 

* Apparentiy the north-wntem part of Ceylon. 

* Baidhaa who do not preach the law. 

ч ОЕ eee en сао ена РАО ae Ci. Chulla-sagga, 

4 The Budidhs, hin doctrine end his community, 

* The five Moral Precepta, which aro binding on all Buddhist, are abstention from destruction ol Mte, 


theft, adultery, lying, and from the te of infoxiating inune. 
* Ware ol à river, which falls into ihe een near Colombo. - 
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he planted the rajásatana-tree * on that very spot as a sacred memorial, and the Lord 
of the Worlds gave over the rajdyatana-tree and the precious throne to the Naga kings 
to do homage thereto, “In remembrance that T have used these, do hamage'to them, ye 
Naga kings! -This, well-beloved, will bring to pass blessing and happiness for уоп.” 

When the Blessed One had uttered this and other exhortation to the Nagas, he the 
passionste saviour of all the world, returned to the Jetavana. 
[The Chronicle next relates how Buddha, three years later, visited the Naga 
Maniakkhika, as he had promised. ] | 

Tue NAGA GOPÄLA AFPOINTED THE GUARDIAN OF THE Boppna's suapow 

[To the south-west of the town of Nagar in the Kabul valley, so the Chinese pilgrim 
Hiuen Tsiang relates, a deep torrent rushes from a high point of the hill. The mountain 
sities ure like walls; on the eastern side of one is a great cavern, deep and profound, the 
abode of the Niga Gopala. The entrance leading to it is narrow ; the cavern is dark; tlie 
precipitous rock causes the water to find its way in various rivulets into this cavern.. In^ 








‘old days there was a shadow of Buddha to be seen here, bright as the true form, with all its 


characteristic marks, In later days men haye not seen it so much. What does appear is 
only a feeble likeness. whosoever prays with fervent faith, heis mysteriously endowed, 
and he gees it clearly before him, though not for long.] 

In old times, when the Buddha abode in the world this dragon Gopala was.a cowherd? 
who provided the king with milk and cream. Having on one occasion failed to do so, and 
having received a reprimand, he proceeded in an angry temper toa neighbouring sanctuary, 


snd there made an offering of flowers, with the prayer that he might become a destructive 
dragon for the purpose of afflicting the country and destroying the king. Then, ascending 





the rocky side of the hill, he threw himself down and was killed. Forthwith he became a 


_ great dragon and occupied this cavern, and then he intended to go forth and accomplish 


his original wicked purpose. When this intention had arisen within him, the iddha, 
having investigated his object, was moved with pity for the country and the people about 
to be destroyed by the dragon. By the power of his mind he came from mid-India to where 
the dragon was, When the dragon saw the Buddha, liis murderons purpose was stayed, 
and hẹ accepted the precept aginst killing, and vowed to defend the tme Law ° he 

V The: Diparatees speaks here of the Khirapila-teoe. 

* Hiuen Tuiáng, 5:-ys-ki (trausl, Beal), vol. L pp. 03 ft. T. Waters, On. Faut Ciwang's Travels in fadia, 
vol. l pp. 184 and 193 £. Tha earlier pilgrim Fa- Hien also aponks uf the cavara of- Buddha's shadow which be 
locates half a gojana io thé south of the city of Nagarahdre, bot be makes mi mention of tbe Nüza Gopála, 
bul, p. xxxv, and Fa-Hien's Hecord of Buiddhistie Kingdoms (tranal. Legge], р. 30, Cl, J. Prayluski, J.À. 
(1914), pp. 514 L, and 545 i$. | 

3 Tho noun popile means ' ecu leni '. 
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requested the Buddha to oceupy this cavern evermore, that his holy disciples might ever 
receive hia (the dragon's) religious offerings. 

The Buddha replied : "When I am about to die, I will leave thee my shadow, and I 
will send five Arhats to receive from thee continual offerings. When the true law is destroyed 
this service of yours shall still go on; if an evil heart mseth in thee thou must look at my 
shadow, and because of its power of love and virtue thy evil purpose will be stopped. The 
Buddhas who will appear throughout this gon will all, from a motive of pity, entrust to 
thee their shadows as a bequest.” 

Outside the gate of the " Cavern of the Shadow " there are two square stones ; on one 
is the impression of the foot of the Buddha with a wheel-circle beautifully clear, which 
shineth with a brilliant light from time to time. On either side of the ‘ Cavern of the 
Shadow” there are saveral stone chambers; in these the holy disciples of the Buddha 
reposed in meditation. 

= Tre NĀCA ÅPALĀLA SUBDUED BY THe Bunosa? 

[To the north-west of the town of Mangalapura, the capital of Udyāna, so the Chinese 
pilgrim Hiuen Tsiang relates, we enter a great mountain range and arrive at the fountain 
of the Naga Apaliila. This is the source of the river Suvastu (modern Swit) which flows 

This Naga, in the time of Kaáyspa Buddha, was born as a man snd was called Gangi(!). 
He was able, by the subtle influences of the charms he used, to restrain and withstand the 
power of the wicked dragons, so that they could not afflict the country with violent storms: 
of rain, Thanks to him thè people were thus able to gather in an abundance of grain. 
Each family then agreed to offer him, in token of their gratitude, a peck of grain ns a yearly 
tribute. After a lapse of some years there were some who omitted to bring their offerings, 
on which Gaügi in wrath prayed that he might become a poisonous dragon and afflict - 
them with storms of rain and wind to the destruction of their crops: At the end of his life, 
be was reborn as the dragon of this country ; the flowings of the fountain emitted a white — 
stream which destroyed all the products of the earth. 

At this time, the Buddha Sikyamuni, of his great pity guiding the world, was moved 
with compassion for the people of this country, who were во singularly afflicted with this 
calamity. Descending therefore supernaturally hn came to this place, desiring to convert 
the violent dragon. When Buddha's companion, Vajrapani, took his thunderbolt and 

- * Bi-yu-bi (Eransl. Beal), rol. i, pp. 1224, T. Watters, On Fan CAseng's travels ia fedia, vol. i, p. 223 8. 
The Nia Apalila is alen mentioned, Jk Dicyüradána, p. 345, 1. *, and p. 385, L 3, where it fa anid that bis taming 


took pius about the time of ће Виш Ња PariniFrága. A somawhat different version of the legend occurs in 
ihe Vinaya af the Mile Exrzástividin school. Cf, J. Preylaski, JA. (19744 pp. O10 tf. 
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smote the inountain side, the dragon-king, terrified, came forth and paid lim reverence. 
Hearing the preaching of the law by Buddha, his heart became pure and his faith was 


awakened. The Buddha forthwith forbade him to injure the crops of thè husbandmen. 


Whereupon the dragon said : “All my sustenance cometh from the fields of men; but 


now, grateful for the sacred instruction I have received, I fear 1t will be difficult to support 
myself in this way; yet pray let me have one gathering in every twelve years.” The 
Buddha compassionately permitted this. Therefore, every twelfth year there isa calamity. 


from the overflowing of the White River. 


Tt can be no matter of surprise that the local legend of the Swat Valley forms a 
favourite theme in the Greco-Buddhist art of Gandhāra — The best examples known are 
certainly those pediments in which the асепе of Buddha's victory over the malignant 
Naga of the Swatriver has been chosen to occupy the main panel, (Plate Xa.) The mib- 
division of sculptures of this kind is Indian in its origin, as it can be traced back to the 
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oration found above the entrance of the early eave-temples. But the details both of 


the illustrated scenes of Buddha's life and of the decorative accessories clearly betray 
Hellenistic influence. The Buddha, exceeding the other figures in eize, invariably occupies 
the centre of the panel. He is turned toward n group formed by the frightened Apalala, 
accompanied by one or more of his Nagis. The Nagaraja is shown either standing at 
Buddha's side or rising from the waters of the source of which heis the presiding deity. In 
most cases he, as well as his female companions, raise their joined hands in token of 
reverence towards the Master. Over the group of Apalila and his followers we notice 
Vajrapápi smiting the rock with his thunderbolt or " adamantine chib’, as the Chinese 
pilgrim calla it. 

On the other side of the Buddha we usually see Vajrapani represented n second time 
in his ordinary function ag the constant satellite of the Master, together with one or two 
monks. The Mission House at Peshàwar ix in possession of a very good and well-preserved 
specimen of such a pediment in which Buddha is followed by two personages in secular 
dress, one of whom takes something out of a vessel held by the other. Possibly they ara 
the representatives of the population of Udyina who are bringing the Naga king the tribute 
in grain to which he will henceforth be entitled. The second Vajrapàpi and the monk are 
partiy visible on both aides of the halo surrounding Buddha's head. 

finest example of a pediment of the kind here described is undoulitedly the 
beautiful sculpture now preserved in the Calcutta Museum.* Tt wasexcavated at Loriyan 

| A. Foucher, L'art grico-tondthiqes ds Gaadhitra, vol. i, pp. 044 fL, üp 270-5. -ALS.R. for 1900-07, 


p. 159, pl. Iv. D. H. Spooner, Zailbook of the sculptures in lhe Peshduur Museum, pp. 264, pl facing p, 68. 
` ® Foucher, op. eit, ig. 271, Geiawedsl, Buddhist Art in India, fig. 58, 
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Tus SAxva vourH wHo MARRIED A SNAKE-MAIDEN AND ВЕСАМЕ Кїхо ОР Upyinxa* 

[In the country of Udyina, which nowadays is known as the Swit Valley, on the north- 
west frontier of India, the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsiang mentions a ' dragon ' lake about 
5 miles in eireuit —tha water pure as a bright mirror—situated on the crest of the mountain. 
In connexion with this lake he relates the following story. ] 

When Virüdhaka, the fierce king of Kosala, marched against Kapilavastu and 
exterminated the noble Sikya race whereof the Buddha had been born, four of the tribe 
reasted the advance. These were driven away by their clansmen, and each fled in a different 
direction. When one of these Sikyas, being worn out by travel, sat down to rest in the 
middle of the road, there appeared a wild goose which alighted before him, and because 
of its docile ways, he at last mounted on ita back. The goose then fying away, took him to 
the side of this lake: here he went to sleep under the shadow of a tree. 

At this time a young Naga maiden was walking beside the lake, and anddenly eapied 
Sakys youth. Fearing that she might not be able otherwise to accomplish her wish 
she trAg#formed herself into a human shape and began to caress him. The youth, because 
of this’ awoke affrighted from his sleep, and addressing her said: “I am but a poor 
wanderer worn out with fatigue ; why then showest thou me such tenderness ! " In the 
course of events the youth, becoming deeply moved, besought her to consent to Mis wishes. 
" My father and mother," quoth she, " require to be asked and obeyed in this matter. 
Thou hast favoured me with thy affection, but they have not yet consented.” The Sakya 
youth rejoined: “ The mountains and valleys surround us with their mysterious shades ; 
where, then, is thy home?" She said: “I am а Марда maiden belonging to this pool. 
I have heard with awe of thy holy tribe huving suffered such things, and of thy being driven 
away from home to wander hither and thither in consequence. I have fortunately been 
able as I wandered, to administer s hat to thy comfort, and thou hast desired me to 
yield to thy wishes in otheggespects, but I have received no commands to that effect from 
my parents, Unhappily, too, this Naga-body is the curse following my evil deeds in a former 
existence." ‘The Sakya youth answered : “‘ One word uttered from the bottom of the heart 
and agreed to by ua both and this matter is ended.” Gaid eho: “ I respectfully obey thine 
orders; let whatsoever may follow.” Then tha Sikys youth spake: “ By the power of 
my scoumuiated merit let this Naga woman be turned into human shape." The woman 

E Si u.s (tran. Beal), rol. pp. 128 if. 
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was immediately so converted. Ön seeing herself thus restored to human shape she was 
overjoyed, and gratefully addressed the Sákya youth thus: “ By my-evil deeds, I have 
been compelled to migrate through evil forma of birth, till now happily, by the power of 
thy religions merit, the body which I have possessed through many mons hath been changed 
ma moment, My gratitude is boundless, nor could it be expressed even if I wore my body 
to dust with frequent prostrations. Let me but acquaint my father and mother: I will 
then follow thee and obey thee in all things,” 

The Naga maiden then returning to the lake addressed her father and mother, saying 
" J'ust-now, as Î was wandering abroad, I lighted upon « Sikya youth, who by the power of 
lis religions merit succeeded in changing me into a human shape. Having formed an 
affection for me, he desireth to marry me, I lay before you the matter in its trath." 

The Nāgarāja was rejoiced to see his daughter restored to human form, and from a 
trus affection to the holy tribe he gave consent to hia daughter's request, Then coming 
up from the lake, he expressed his deep gratitude to the Sikya youth, eaying: “Thou 
haat not despised creatures of other kinds, and hna condescended to those beneath thee 
I beseech thee come to my abode, and there do thou receive my humble services," | 

The Sakya youth having accepted the Nügarája's invitation, went forthwith to his 
abode. Upon which all the family of the Naga received the youth with extreme reverence, 
and desired to delight his mind by an excess of feasting and ire; but the youth, seeing 
the dragon forms of his entertai ners, was filled with affright and disgust, and he desired 
to depart. The Nigaraja detaining him, spake: “ Of thy kindness go not away. Do thon 
ооспру а neighbouring abode ; I will prevail to make thee muster of this land and obtain 
for thee lasting fame All the people shall be thy servants, and thy dynasty shall endure 
for successive ages." 

The Sikya youth expressed his gratitude, saying: “ T can hardly expect thy words to 
be fulfilled." Then the Nagaraja took a precioms sword and placed it in a casket covered 
with a white camlet, very fine and beautiful, and then he said to the Sikya youth: “ Now 
of thy kindness go thou to the king and offer him this white camlet as a tribute. The king 
will be sure to accept it as the offering of a distant person; then, as he taketh it, draw thoy 
forth the sword and kill him. Thus thou wilt seize his kingdom. Ta this not excellent t" 

The Sakya youth, receiving the Naga’s directions, went forthwith to make his offering 
to the king of Udyina. When the king was about to take the piece of white eumlet, tha 
youth took hold of his aleeve, and pierced him with hia sword. The attendant ministers 
and tha guards raised à great outerv and ran about in confusion. The Sikya youth, waving 
iis sword, cried out: “ This sword that I hold wae given me by a holy Хара wherewith to 
punish the contumelious and subdne the arrogant." Being affrighted by the divina warrior, 
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they submitted, and gave him the kingdom. Whereupon he corrected abuses and 
«ыы иза; he advanced the good and relieved the unfortunate; and then witha 
ке нейи оа НА рик к кааш him with the completion of 
undertaling ; and then taking his wife he went back to the capital. 

Now the tne demerits of the Naga girl were not yet effaced, and their consequences 
still remained. Every time he went to rest by her side from her head came forth the nine- 
fold crest of the Naga.. The Sakya prince, filled with affright and disgust, finding no other 
plan, waited till she slept, and then out off the dragon's crest with his sword The Naga 
girl, alarmed, awoke and ssid : “ Thia will bring no good hereafter to thy posterity ; it 
will inevitably afflict slightly me during my life, and thy children and grandchildren will 
all suffer from pains in the head." And so the royal line of this country are ever afflicted 
with this malady, and albeit they are not all! ao continually, yet every succession brings a 
worse affliction. 

After the death of the Sakya youth his son succeeded him under the name of 
Uttarasena. | 


According to the account of Hiuen Tsiang,! this king Uttarasena obtained a share of 
the relica of Buddha. When the division of the precious relics was taking place, he arrived 
after the other claimants, and, as he came from a frontier country, he was treated by them 
with alight respect. After obtaining a portion of the relics he returned to his country and 
erected a stiipa on the eastern bank of the Suvistu (Swat) river, to the south-west of the 
capital, This relic afipa which the Chinese pilgrim visited in the course of his travels, is 
probably the same monument which may still be seen near the village of Barikot in the 
Swat valiey.* 

Tur Nàcas OBTAIN A SHARE OF THE BUDDHA'S HOLY RELICS? 

In the early Pali text describing the Great Decease it is related that the Buddha died 
between the twin sal trees of Kudinagura in the country of the Mallas. After his body had 
been cremated, the rulers of the neighbouring clans and countries, seven in number, sent 
messengers to claim part of the holy relics of the Master. At first the Mallas were unwilling 
to concede to these requesta, for they said : * The Rlessed One died in our village domain, 
We will not give away any part of the remains of the Blessed One." Then a certain Brahmin, 
Droua by name, spake: “'The Buddha was wont to teach forbearance. It is unseemly 
that over the division of his remains thers should arise a strife." So with the approval of 

} Si-gu-Hi (transl, Beal}, vol. l pp: 128 £. T, Watters, op, eit., val. 1, p. 234 


1 Foorher, Art préco-Souddhieue vol. i. p. 74, the. ш. 
* Maddparinibiana-nita (el. Childers), pp, 08 &. 8.B.K., vol. хі, р 131 f. 

















the Mallas of Knsinagara, the Brahmin Drona divided the relies of the Buddha into eight 
parts. These were entrusted to the rulers of the various clans and countries, and each of 





them raised in his own place a stüpa or relis-tower over the sacred remains. Among the 


clans which thus obtained a portion of the Buddha's relics were the ‘ Koliyas’ of 
Башаата | | 
In this earliest account of the Buddha's Nirvana no mention whatsoever is made le of the 

Niges, but at the end of the Pali book we find a few verses which evidently are a later 
addition. According to the commen intator Buddhaghosa, they were added by Theras in 
Ceylon. 

Fight measures af relics there were of Him of the far-scting eye, 

Of the best of men. In India seven Arm worshipped, ' 

And one measure in Rimagrima, by the kings of the serpent race. 

Une tooth, too, ls honoured in heaven, and one in Gandhira’s city, 

One in the Killings realm, and one by the Naga race, 


There is, indeed, a later tradition which holds that not only the human worshippers of 


the Master, but also the Devas and the Nagas which had served him with an equally fervent 
devotion, obtained part of his relies. This tradition is preserved in the itinerary of Hiuen 
Tsiang,! for in the account of his visit to the reputed site of the Buddha's Nirvana, we 
read; “ Anavatapta the Naga also, and Muchilinda and Elapattra also, deliberated and 
^uid: ' We ought not to be left without a bequest: if we seek it by force, it will not be 
well for you!’ The Brahmin Drona said: * Dispute ye not so.” Then he divided the relics 
mto three portions, one for the Devas, one for the Nagas, and one remnant for the eight 





angdoms among men. This addition of Devas and Nagas in sharing the relics was a source ғ 


af great sorrow to the kings of men." 


The evidence of plastic and pictorial art confirma the conclusion that the story of the 
Карав sharing in Boddha’s telics is dus to a comparatively Inte development of the tyda 
of legends surrounding the Great Decease, Among the numerous Indian sculptures of the 
Nirvana we do not know of any specimen in which Nigas are shown among the mourning 
figures surrounding the Master's couch. In Chinese and Japanese pictures, onthe contrary, 
where representatives of all classes of beings are thronging around the dying Buddha, we 
find the * dragon-kings", too, mixing among the spectators.* 
. On the accompanying plate (X5) we reproduce n singularly elegant medallion from 
Amarivati which may be tepurded as an illustration of the above legend? ‘The centre is 
5. Bi-na- Ei (transl. Beall, vol d, р. 41. Watters, op, eit, «ol ij, p. 42. 
3 Grünwedel, BuddhBit Art, p. 123, fg. 76. 


© Ferguson, Tree- aud. Serpent-mrship, p. 197, pl, laii Grünwedel, Buddhist Art, бу. & CI Burgen, 
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occupied by a richly decorated throne on which a relic casket is placed. Behind it stands 
a Nagaraja between two chowri-bearers, who, like their master, are characterized by the 
snakehood forming, as it were, a nimbus around their heads. A very elaborate canopy is 
visible above these three personages. The rest of the medallion is filled with a great number 
of figures, belonging no doubt to the serpent-king’s court. Of those in the background only 
the heads are shown. On both sides of the throne there is à graceful group, each of two 
female figures, of which those to the left are shown in the act of taking garlands from а 
tray held by a dwarf. These four, às well as the seven females kneeling in varied attitudes 
of devotion in front at the foot of the throne belong to the Naga race, asis evident from the 
snake which in each case will be seen issuing from their backs or surmounting their heads, 
Srtea or Rima A GUARDED BY THE Nicas? 

[Among the countries visited by the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsiang was alzo that of 
Ramagrima, which he describes as waste and desolute. The towns were decayed and the 
inhabitants few. 

To the south-east of the old capital, the pilgrim says, there is a brick stüpa, in height 
lesa than 100 feet. Formerly, after the Nirvana of the Buddha, a previous king of this 
country, having obtained a share of the éariras cf his body, returned home with them, and 
to honour these relies he built this sf@pa. Miraculous signs are here displayed, and a 
divine light from time to time shines around.] 

By the side of the stüpa there is a clear lake. A dragon at certain periods cometh forth 
and walketh heré, and changing his form and snake-like exterior, cireumambulateth the 
stiipa, turning to the right to pay it honour. The wild elephants come in herds, gather 
flowers, and scatter them here. Impelled by a mysterious power, they have continued to 
offer this service from the first till now, 

In former days, when King Asoka, dividing the relice, built atipas, after having opened 
the sfüpcs built by the kings of the seven countries, he proceeded to travel to thia country, 
and put his hand to the-work of opening this stüpa, too. But the dragon, apprehending 
the desecration of the place, changed himsell into the form of a Brahmin, and going forward 
he bowed down before the roynl elephant and spake: “ Maharaja, thy feelings are well 
affécted to the Inw oI Buddha, and thou hast largely planted good seed in the field of 
religious merit. I venture to ask thee to stop thy car awhile and condescend to visit my 
dwelling.” The king replied : " And where isthy dwelling 1. Isit near at hand?” Said 
the Brahmin: “I am the Naga king of this lake. As I have heard that the great king. 

1 Si-gu-di (transl, Heal), vol. ii, pp. 26 ff. ‘T. Watters, On уз СИМАЙ Seas uk S IP E тес qne 


ef Eimagràma which must have been moumrelhere between the Lumbini and Kusinsgura, has not yet 
been identified. 















ZNT-LORE 
to build a superior field of merit, I have ventured to ask thee to visit my abode.” 








` The king, receiving this invitation, immediately entered thé dragon precinet, and sitting 
there for some time, the Naga advanced towards him and said: " Because of my evil 
Farman I have received this Naga body ; by religious service to these éariraz of Buddha I 
desire to atone for and effacé my guilt. Oh, that the king would himself go and inspect the 
stüpa with a view to worship." King Asoka, having seen the ter of the place, was 





filled with fear and said: “ All these appliances for worship are unlike anything seen 
amongst mon.” “Tf it be so,” the Naga rejoined, “ Oh that the king would not attempt 


to destroy the stipa!” The king, seeing that he could not measure his power with that of 


the Naga, did not attempt to open the stüpa to take out the relics. At the spot where tha 
dragon came out of the lake is an insoription to the above effect. 
Tn the neighbourhood of this stipa is a monastery with a very few friara attached to it, 


‘Their conduct is respectful and scrupulously correct : and one novice manageth the whole. 


business of the community. When any monks come from distant regions, they entertain 

them with the greatest courtesy and liberality ; during three days they keep them in their 
-Society, and offer them the four necezsar things 1 

| The old tradition is this : Formerly there were some friars who agreed to come together 

from & distance, and to travel to worship this atüpa. When they had arrived they saw a 

herd of elephants, coming and departing together. Some of them brought on their tusks 

shrubs, others with their trunks sprinkled water, some of them brought different flowers, 





and all offered worship to the stüpa. When the friars saw this they were moved with joy” 
and deeply uflevted. Then one of them, giving up his full orders, vowed to remain here 





spake: "I, in sooth, considering these remarkable signs of abounding merit, count as 
nothing my own excessiva labours during many years amongst the monks, ‘This: stipes 
having some relics of Buddha, by the mysterious power of its sacred character draweth 
together the herd of elephants who water the earth around the bequeathed body of 
the Saint. It would be pleasant to finish the rest of my years in this ploce, and to obtain 
with the elephants the end at which they aim." They all replied : "' This is an excellent 
design ; as for ourselves, we are stained by our heavy sins ; our wisdom i& not equal to tha 
formation of such a design ; but, according to thine opportunity look well to thine own 
welfare, and cease not thine efforts in this excellent purpose.” | 

Having departed from the rest, he repeated his earnest vow, and with Joy devoted 
himself to a solitary life during the rest of his days, 


| 31 The four requisites (Pali clatepechcheyam) оѓ а Вый monk are clothing, food, bedding, and 
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In the above account of Ramsagrima Hinen Teiang relates two local legends in 
connexion with the ancient sfijpa which was believed to contain an eighth part of the | 
Buddha's corpores relies, "The first story tella us of the relic shrine being guarded by the 
Nagas, and consequently being the only one of the eight original darira-stápas, which was 
left undisturbed by king Agoka, According‘to the other story, the sacred monument, 
having become desolate, was taken care of by the wild elephants. 

Both these legends are also found in the itinerary-of the earlier pilgrim, Fa-Hien.! 
Now, if we remember that the term * Naga’ has the double meaning of a serpent-demon 
and an elephant, we may safely assume that the second story has developed out of the first 
one, the word ' Nāya” having been taken in ita other sense. It may be noted that the 
episode of the efiipa guarded by the Nagaraja is also found in the Divyavadána.* 


In early Buddhist sculpture we find the legend of the deserted relic-shrine of 








; Ramagrima portrayed in the two versions which are preserved in the itineraries of the 


Chinese pilgrims. The lowermost architrave of the eastern formpa of Sanchi bears on its 
inner face a very fine relief showing a siipa which is worshipped by a herd of wild 
elephante,* These animals, carrying bunches of lotus-flowers in their trunks, approach the 
sacred monument from both sides. It is very tempting to see in this sculpture an illustration 


-of the legend which we have rendered above, Upon the central architrave of the southern 


gateway * we find the other version of the legend depicted in a very convincing manner. 
On the proper right side of the panel the serpent-demons sare shown in their watery home, 
| ded by forest-trees, the lower part of their hody concealed by the waves. Then we 





Saiki Wages approaching with their offerings the sfipa, which occupies the place of honour 
| in the centre of the tableau, The male Nagas, as usual, are distinguished by means of a 


five-headed enake-crest, whereas their female counterparts exhibit but a single cobra 
ENT from behind their head. On the other side of the sacred monument a royal 
jiege consisting of horsemen, a chariot, and mounted elephants is drawing Behe: We 
may assume that the personage standing on the chariot (he is attend: 1] 
bearer) represents the great king Asoka. | - 
The wipe worshippetl by the Nagas (viz. the serper "с и) zt a very favourite | 
subject inthe art of Amaravati. Sometimes the entrance toi (lie kacred precinct is guarded | 
by a five-honded snake. This appears to be the simpler form ûf rendering the subject. But 


! Fa-Hion'e Record (Lrenal. Lepra), pp. 68 8. 
* Feguen, Tes aad Borpest ership, pl; 4 CE pl, Ixxxvii, 5. 
"pe ues QU vits Foucher: ls porte orientale de Sanchi, pp. 29 1; Beginnings of Eudddiat 
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we see  sttipa guarded by Nagas in animal form, but polycephalous, three being arranged 


instances of a more elaborate treatment arenot wanting. Ona well carved slab (Plate Xa} 


round the body of the building, while others interlaced cover ita dome! Besides these, 


there are віх Nagas human in appearance, but distinguished as such by their snake-hood, — | 
who pay reverence to the relic-shrine, Two of them carrying offerings are shown hovering 
in the air, Two-are standing on each aide of the relic-shrine, and two female Nāgas ae — 
kneeling. sling. It isa peculiar feature of this sculpture— noticed also in other specimens rendering 

the same subject—that here the stûna is not crowned either by a single parasol or by the К 





more usual row of superposed parasols, but carries quite & multitude of those enililems 
of royalty, This curious crowd of umbrellas, somewhat resembling a growth of mushrooms 
was noticed by Fergusson, who calla it" a curious ebullition of Hindu fancy”. Possibly 

it has a direct bearing on the legend here portrayed, and is meant to indicate the ; 
abundant resources in paying worship by which the Nagas exceed mere mortal devotees. 


We may refer the reader to the legend of the parasols related above. (р. 118.) . 


Finally we wish to note an early piece of sculpture (from its style it may be assigned 
to the Kushana period) which was excavated at Sarnath in 1906 and js now preserved in the 
local museum.* In this sculpture we find both the legends of Ramuagrama, as it were, 
combined. It shows a sfüpa being worshipped by a wild elephant with an offering aflotus-  - 
flowers and at the same time protected by some triple-headed serpents which form a garland- 
Tound ita dome. ' 





Tus TOOTH-RELIC GF THE BUDDHA NTRUSTED TO THE Niaas? 
[In the course of his account of the capital of Kashmir, the Chinese iE n 
Tsiung relates the following legend.] ТЖЕ 
About 10 k to the south-east of the new city and to the north of the old city,* and on 
the south of a great mountain, is a convent with about 300 Priests in it. In the aipe 
attached to the convent is a tooth of Buddha in length about an inch and a half, of a 


ч 


yellowish-white colour ; on religious days it emitteth a bright light. Inold days theKritiya? 





race having destroyed tlie Law of Buddha, the priests being dispersed, each one selected 
v 4 


* Burgess, op. cit., pl. 11, 2- Cf. also Ferguson, op. eit., p. 237, pl. хет. 

* 4.8. R., foe 1904-05, p. 80, fg. 19. Cat. ef ihe Sármith Museum, pp. 2001, Ko. C (5) fj; öl. xxiii $, 

» 8i-yu-lh, (transl. Beal), vol. i, pp. 158 f. T. Watters, op. «it., vol. i, p. 270. = 

* Tho old ospital of Kashmir stood on tbe site of the villags of Pindrenthan which stii retains in its modern 
form the ancimt name of Puraqadhiahthing, ie,“ the old eapital *, 

* The Kntlyas, seconling to Hinen Tsiang, were « rice of low-cante people midl to be descended from tha 
alien menial eoployved in the Poddhiet mon aries, who gradually had gained great ascendeney in Kashmir 


and were bitterly opposed to the Buddhist religion, » 
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a. 
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RIB On this occasion one Sramana, wandering throughout the Indies 


to visit and worship the traces of the Holy One and to exhibit his sincere faith, after a while 
came to hear that his native country was pacified and settled. Forthwith he set out on his 
return, and on his way he met with a herd of elephants rushing across his path through the 
jungle and raising à trumpeting tumult. The Sramana, having seen them, climbed up a 
trés to get out of their way ; then the herd of elephants rushed down to drink at a pool and 
to cleanse themselves with tlie water : then &urrounding the tree they tore it up by the 
roots and forcibly dragged it to the ground. Having got the Sramana they put him on the 
back of ono and hurried off to the middle of a great forest where was a sick elephant 
swollen with a sore and lying on the ground. Taking the hand of the priest. it directed it to 
tho place of the hurt where-a rotten piece of bamboo had penetrated. The Sramana 
thereupon drew out the splinter and applied some medicinal herbs, and tore up his garment 
to bind the foot with it. Another elephant taking a gold casket, brought it to the sick 
elephant, who, having received it gave it forthwith to the Sramana. The Sramana opening 

iding him, he knew 
not how to get away. On the morrow, being a fast-day, each elephant hrought him some 
fruit for his midday meal. When he had finished eating, they carried the priest ont of the 
forest a long way, and then they set him down and, after salutation paid, they each 





retired, 


The Sramana coming to the western borders of the country, crossed a rapid river; 
while he was so doing the boat was nearly overwhelmed, and the men consulting together, 
said : " The calamity that threatens the boat is owing to the Sramana, he must be carrying 
some relics of the Buddha, and the dragons have coveted them.” 

The master of the ship, having examined his goods, found the tooth of the Buddha. 
_ Then the Sramana, raining up the relic, bowed his head, and called to the Nages, and said : 
“ey now entrust this to your care ; not long hence I will come again and take it.” Then 


declining to cross the river, he returned to the bank and departed. Turning to the river he | 


sighed and said: “ Not knowing how te restrain these Naga creatures hath been the cause 
of my calamity.” 

Then going back to India, he studied the rules of restraining dragons, and after three 
years he returned towards his native country, and having come to the riverside: he built 
and established there an altar. Then the Nagas brought back the casket containing the 
OM ынчан and gave it to the Sramana : the Sramana took it and brought it to thia 
astery and henceforth worshipped it. 
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СНАРТЕВ 
THE NÀGAS IN THE JATAKAS 


rus groat Pali collection of birth-stories, i.e. tales telating to the previous existences uf 
-` the Buddha, yields as rich a harvest of Nia lore as does the Mahabharata, that vast 
repository of Brahmanical legend. Here, too, the serpent-demons appear under greatly 
varying aspecta. In dealing with the Jataka book we must distinguish between those stories 
which are Buddhistie in origin and spirit and those ( probably the large majority) which are 
in reality fables, fairy tales, ballads, and romances converted into birth-stories and adapted 
by the Buddhist preachers for the purpose of pious edification. It is in these ancient folk- 
tales that the Naga has sometimes preserved ita original character of a fabulous serpent, 
This is thecase with the fable of the Naga and the birds (GAatasana-jatake ), the introduction 
to the Bakabrahme-jataka, and the amusing tale of ‘ the Naga of the Mango Ferry’ which 
we have rendered in the preceding chapter. In these stories the Naga is essentially a anake, 
not, however, à mere animal of the serpent species, but a dragon of a | tisu нр 
nnd fierce kind 

spitting flames. 

This primitive aspect of the Naga is, however, as exceptional in the Jataka collection, 
an it is rare in the legends relating to the Buddha's final existence which we have discussed 
in the preceding chapter. As a rule the Naga of the Jitakas ina harmless and almost helpless 
creature, not only in conflicts with his powerful foes of old, the Garuda and the magician, 
but even when abused by the street urchina af Benaree, às we read in the Deddara- and 
the Garuda or Suparga (as he is also called) ia often brought in. We are told in the story 
of Bhüridatta that aa a general rule à captured Nüga looks at a crowd for two reasons, 
to see whether any Suparna or any kinsman is near: if thay espy « Suparga they do not 
dance for fear ; if a kinsman, they do not dance for shame. Whon assailed by a Garuda, 
their only chance of escape is sudden flight, unless they prefer tà resort to such i curious 
on the part of their voracious enemy has, moreover, increased not a little, since out of the 
aingle Garuga of Brahmanical literature there has sprung, if we are to believe Buddhist 














and, moreover, possessed of magical properties, such as the power of 
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tradition, a whole tribe af s b giant-birds, Their favourite haunt is the forest of alk- 
cotton-trees on the shores of the Southern Ocean. 

This ia an early notion, as appears from the SuparnádAyáya (XXXI, 1), where the 
Garuda is said to have made his large nest in the éilmali-tree in the mountains. The 
falmali (Pali: simbali, Hindi: semal) or silk-cotton-tree ix the Bombaz malabaricus or 
Salmalia malabarica, a stately tree with red blossoms.! 

The Uraga-jütaka supplies us with an edifying story in which a holy hermit ina truly 
Buddhistic spirit brings about A reconciliation between a Naga and aSuparna: The recluse 
was no other than the future Buddha. 

A not less cruel and implacable opponent is the snake-charmer who, by means of 
magie spells (mantra) and drugs (awshad/ia) exercises an irresistible power over the Naga. 
Some of the ja@atas summarized beneath dwell at great length on the ruthless practices 
adopted by such wizarda to reduce even the most powerful serpent-king to a state of utter 
helplessness, their motive being of no higher order than mere greed of Incre. 

Now iti is s true that the harmlessness which in these Buddhist stories is so conspicuous 
ind astonislung a feature in the usual presentation of the ancient «nnke-demons is mostly 
а as being a self-chosen virtue. It is the outcome of self-abnegation and spiritual 
striving, Great Nagai kings, we are repeatedly told, like Bhiridatta, Champaka, ani 
Saükhapála, might easily turn on their human tormentors und destroy them with the 
blast of their nostrils—yea, thev could annihilate even a whole town or country —but they 
renounce the use of their power to harm. They prefer to keep the commandments, and, 
when they see the wicked snake-charmer drawing near to ill-treat and eapture them, thev 
even close their eyes, the look of which alone would be a deadly weapon. 

Thus in those birth-stories which are really Buddhiatic in spirit we meet with the type. 
of the pious Niga who realizes the highest ideals of forbearance and self-sacrifice. Strange 
though it may seem, the poisonous and uncanny were-serpent of old hae developed into 
a Buddhist saint, In fact, he is no other than the Great Being which in after-times is to 
become Gautama Buddha, the saviour of the world. 

Such is the case with the three remarkable birth-stories named respectively after their 
Naga heroes Champaka, Satkhapala, and Bhüridatta, each of whom is identified with the 
future Buddha. These three jótakas in &n abbreviated form occur also in the Chariyapitaka ; 
s шту belong to that group of ten birth-stories which serve to illustrate how the 
. Bodhisattva possessed the highest perfection of £ila, Le: morality or the keeping of the 
| e The three stories in question bear a marked similarity to one another : 

1 Botleimbalijateba (Xo. 412) und Bhdridattej (No. 543), section iv. Cf. Grinwedel, Haddkistischa 
Studies, pp. 26 i, fig. H. Ün the Supernddhgdye see Jur) Charpentier, Ive Suparmusage, pp. 274 f. 
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\ 
in substance they aro identical, though differing in detail’ First we have an introduction in 
which the circumstances of the Bodhisattva's anake-birth are set forth. In the Champeyyc 
and Saikhapila-jatakas the Bodhisattva's birth in the snake-world is caused by a distinct 
‘aspiration conceived in a previous existence. But the Naga in each ease soon becomes weary 
of the sensual enjoyments of the Nagaloka: ho wishes to observe the Subbath-vow in 
order to obtain good rebirth.* Now as in the snake-world his pious purpose is diffjcult ` 
to fulfil owing to the allurements of the fair Naga damsels, he goes to tlie world of men and, 
lying down on the top of an ant-hill, he makes a vow by which in a truly Buddhistic spirit ^ 
he offura his body to any one who may care to take it. In the Chariyágitaka this vow is 
expressed 1n the formula : ' Whosoever wanteth my akin, my hide, my flesh, my sinews, 
or my bones, it ia given to him : let him take it.” 

In the Saikhapalajétaka the Naga king is caught by a gang of sixteen Jow-caste 

| men, who carry him to their home to eat his flesh, but on the way he is released by Alara. 3 
а householder from Mithilà. The grateful serpent-king entertains his rescuer during a year 
in the Nagaloka. 

In the Champeyya- and Bhiridatta-jatakas the Bodhisattva is caught by à anake- 
charmer who makes him dance and thereby gains much money. The captured snake must 
give a great performance in the presence of the king of Benares, but in the meanwhile hia 
relstives bave learnt of his sad fate. In the story of Champaka it is his faithful wife 

Bumanà, warned through a magic pond, at whose entresties the king pays ransom and 

In the Bhüridatta-jótaka the mother of the captive Nàga-prince sees an evil dream 
and his eldest brother Sudaráana goes to the rescue together with his half-sister Archimukhi, 
the latter in the shape of n frog. The enake-charmer, challenged and defeated by Sudaráana 
at the royal court of Benares, receives his due punishment, whereng the wicked Brahmin 
who had betrayed Bhiiridstta is pardoned. The story ends with an eloquent sermon 
preached by Bhiindatta to denounce Brahmanical superstition. 

In these and other jifakas we meet, on the one hand, with the Buddhist conception 
that Nagas are inferior beings and that consequently snake-birth is to be regarded as the 
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outcome of an evil Karman. On the other hand, we find the old popular notion of the 
marvellous attractions of the Nigu world which remind us of the account of the Brahmin 
Uttanka’s visit to the Nether regions told in the Paushya-parvan of the Mahabharata. 
But what in the Great Epic is only briefly indicated, is here discanted upon in a series of 
glowing verses, singing the splendours of the mysterious snake-world—palaces glittering 
with gold and precious stones, gardens rich in flowering and fruit-bearing trees, and, above 
all, crowds of fair damsels, a world of sensual enjoyment, denied to the common mortal 
and only to be won by special exertions and acts of piety. 

A few picturesque stanzas I may be allowed to quote from the Cambridge translation ; 
it is Sankhapála who apeaks :— 

What charming «pots in my domain are seen, 
Soft to the tread and clothed in evergreen ! 

Nor dust nor gravel im our path ww find, 

Fair mango groves on overy side abound, 
Whereon ripe clusters of rich fruit appear 
Throngh all the changing saamme of tho year. 
Amidst these groves « fabric wrought of gold 
And fixed with silver bolts thou mayst behold, 
A dwelling bright in splendour, to outvie 

The lightning flash that gloams athwart the sky, 
Fashioned with geme and gold, divinely fair, 
And decked with paintings manifold and rare, 
"Tis thronged with nymphs maguificently dred, 
АЕ rearing gelled «нана прой Ане Ызы. 

The evident relish which these Buddhist poets experience in extolli: i 
E EE S ъа кодо рыны сай одаи, 
But do we not find the walls of the monisteries of Ajanta covered with many a similar 
scene of sensual enjoyment, in which female beauty is most conspicuous? Yet ‘the Book 
of Monastic Discipline ' contains the injunction, ascribed to the Buddha himself, that the 
decoration of the convents should be restricted to a few floral or folisted devices, 

We have still to note two jütakes in which the Nàga is not identified with the future 
БАМИ DOE wik one СЕ араарар ашр. Iu the Mahapaduma he is Ánanda and in 
the Sildnisamsa be is Sariputra In both these stories the serpent-king figures as the helpful 
deity who in each case saves the hero from disaster and death. In the Mahaninija- and 


Jarudapîna-jîtaka, both of which agree in exemplifying the evil resulting from excessive 


t This idea we Bnd als) Illustrated in the anaddaa of Subliüti who had been reborn five hundred times aa 
a Niga on account of hia evil disposition anil because bo used ty cail the bAikshua ° werpenia'. Aradêna- 
шафа, xci (ed. Speyer, voL ii, p. 122 ; cf. transl. Ееее, p. 370). ‘Another instance ia affutiied by tho Upouhaiha 
атына, dusdüns-jui, lix (ed. Speyer, wol. i p. 338; of. transl, Foor, p. 225). 
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the wicked. In these two stories the virtuous caravan-leader, who keeps himself free from 
the covetónmmess of his companions, is rewarded by the Naga king with abundant treasure. 
In other jàtabas, too, the Nagas are described as guardians and distributors of wealth, 
including objects with magical properties such as‘ the gem that granteth all wishes ' which 
> fügures in the Bhüridatta-jütaka, It is, no doubt, an ancient trait that this jewel as soon as 
it touches the earth (viz. the special domain of the snakes) suddenly disappears and 
returns to the snake-world from whence it came. 

The jétakas contain not a few similar features of early snake-lore, such as the Naga’s: 
power of assuming all kind of forms, even that of a seafaring-ship, But, on the whole, it. 
roist be admitted that under the influence of Buddhist ideals the character of the ancient 
serpent demons has become strangely altered and has acquired an ethical yalue which 
certainly ij did not possess in a more primitive stage. 


Tue Nica axp tue Brians! 

Once upon a time a flock of birds had taken up their abode in a large tree which 
stretched its leafy branches over the waters of à lake. All these birds, roosting in the 
boughs, let their droppings fall into the waters below. Now that lake was the abode af 
Chanda, the Naga king, who, being wroth at this fouling of the water, resolved to take 
vengeance on the birds and burn them out. So one night when they were all roosting along 
the branches, he set to work to drive them away : first he made the waters of the lake to 
boil, then he eansed smoke to arise, and thirdlv he made flames dart up as high as a 
palm-tres. 

‘Seeing the flames shooting up from the water, the king of the birds cried : “ Water is 
used to quench fire; but here is the water itself on fire. This is no place for us; let uà 
seek a home elsewhere." 

-So saying he few off with such of the birds as followed his advice ; but the disobedient 
birda, who stopped behind, all perialied. 

Now the king of the birds was the Bodhisattva, 


The birth-story rendered above we find illustrated among the frescoes of the 
Ku-byauk-kyi Pagoda at Pagan, the ancient, capital of Burma.* The panel is somewhat 
s m owing to ita small eize, the details are not quite clear, Bat apparently the 
angry Naga is shown in the shape of a snake. 


' Ghatimnajitake (No, 133), Jétabo, vol. L pp. 471 f. ; Cambridge trimal., тої. 1, рр, 290 f, 
5 4.5.8. for 1012-13, pp. 95 and 118 : у 85 fig. 57 (the Inet ралы of the sixth row’), 





Tue Foomsss RAFISMEN ARD THE ANGRY Naaa! 
| [The Bakabrakma-jataka contains a dialogue between the Buddha and a deity of tha 
Brahmaloka, in which the latter's false doctrines with regard to his heavenly abode being 
and permi mre exposed by a reference to his previous existences. In one of 
ius former liven: df Which he Badahe reminds fim. he had saved a man whose boat had 
been seized bv a Naga in the river Gatea. Of this incident the commentary givee the 
following interpretation. ] 

At that time he lived as an ascetic on the bank of the river Ganges. Bome men tied two 
or three rafts together, erected a flowered pavilion on the top, and so they travelled, eating 
and drinking, to the house of some relative, Now the rest of the liquor they had drunk and 
the remnants of rice, fish, and betel they had eaten and chewed, they dropped into the 
Ganges. Then the Niga king of the Ganges became enraged, saying to himself: “ These 
men defile me with their leavings.. Let me seize them all and drown them in the Сайра.” 
He made himeelf as large as a dhoney,* split the water, and expanding his hood, he came 
for them. When they saw the Naga king, those men, frightened with the fear of death, 
made with one accord a great noise. The ascetic, hearing the sound of their wailings and 
EEE hs state of wrath of the Naga king, said to himself : “ Let them not perish 
before my eyes." Quickly by his magic power he made himself into a Suparpa. When 
the Naga king saw him, he waa seized with the fear of death and vanished in the waves. 
So these men Were saved. 

Tae Story of Darpana, THE EXILED Naca® 

Tn the Himalays region at the foot of Mount Dardara there is the abode of the Dardara 
Nagas. Their king was Sira-dardara who had two sons, Great Dardara and Small Dardara. 
The latter was passionate and cruel, and went about abusing and striking the Naga maidens. 
The Naga king, on hearing of his cruelty, gave orders for his expulsion from the Niga 
world. But Great Dardara begged his father to forgive him, and saved his brother from. 
expulsion. A second time the king was wroth with him, and again he was Induced to 
forgive him. But on the third oceasion the king said: “Thou hast prevented me from 
expelling this ill-behaved fellow; now both of you get you gone from this Naga world, 
and live fyr three years at Benares on a dunghill," 

With these words he drove them forth from the Naga world and they went and lived 
at Benares. When the аре boys saw them looking for their food in a ditch bounding 
pitas (No. 405}, commentary. Jatain, vol. i, p. 232. Cussbeidge trunsl, voL li, p. 290. 

- Stopes canoe with an outrigger to steady it, Ct. Childers’ Pali Dichonary, | к» 
dosi, and R. Mookerji, Mist, of Iadian shipping, pp. 251 f. and pl. facing p. 552. ' 
* Daddara-jAtakes (Ko. 34). Saini, vol. ài, pp. 16t., Cambridgerteanal., vol ih pp 191, 
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erying owt; “ What have we here—water-snakes with big heads and tails like needles f” 
‘and uttered other worda of abuse. 

Small Dardara, by reason of his fierce and. passionate nature, being unable to put up 
with such disrespect, said : “ Brother, these boys are mocking us. They know not that we 
“are venomous serpents, I cannot stand their contempt for ws. I will deatroy them by the 
breath of my nostril.” 


And then, addressing his brother, he repeated the first stanza :— 


Ü Derlam, who such an imult could bear f 
"* Ho, frog-asting atick-i-the-mud," they ery : 
а “To think that these poor harmicas creatures should dare 
s А serpent with poisonous: fang to defy." 
ing his words Great Dardara uttered the rest of the stanzas -— 
" Àn exile driven to a foreign shore 
Most of abuse Шу up a goodly store; 
For where his rank and virtues none can know, | | 
Only the fool bis pride would care to show, 1 
He who at home a * shining light ' may be, 
Abroad must enffer men of low degree.” 
_ Sothey dwelt there for three years. hen бе folie recalled theca beta And from 
that day their pride was abated. 











How KING SENAKA RECEIVED A CHARM FROM A NAGARAJA! 

Once upon a time there reigned in Benares a king, named Senaks, who was friendly 
with a certain Nagaraja. The latter once left the Naga world and ranged the earth seeking 
food. The village hoya seeing him said + “ This ia a snake," and struck him with clods and 
other things. The king, going to amuse himself in his garden, saw them, and being told 
they were beating a snake, said : " Don't let them beat him, drive them away," and thia 
was done. So the Naga king kept his life, and when he went back to the Naga world he 
took many jewels, and coming at midnight to the king's bedchamber he gave them to him, 
saying; "I owe my life to you,” so he made a friendship with the king and came again 
and again to see him. He appointed one of his Naga girls insatiate in pleasures, to be 
near the king and protect him, and he gave the king a charm, saying : "Il ever thou 
seest hee not, repeat this charm." 

One day the king wont to the garden with the Naga girl and was disporting himself in 
the lotus-tank. The Naga maid, seeing a water-enake, quitted her human shape and made 





5 Khrapults-Mlaks (No. 3861. Jateke, vol. ül, pp. 275 3. Carnhridge trurmal., vol: та 
Tales, pp. $59 £. Grünwedel, Bwullhiatiache Stulisn, pp. £3 if. бата 
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love with him. The king, not seeing the girl, said : ‘‘ Whore is she gone ?-” And repeated 
the spell; then he saw her in her misconduct and struck her with a piece of bamboo. 
She went in anger to the Nága world and when she was asked: “ Why art thou come?” 
she said: “ Thy friend struck me on the back beeause I did not do his bidding,” showing 
the mark of the blow. 

The Naga king, not knowing the truth, called four Naga youths and sent them with 
orders to enter Senaka's bedehamber and destroy him like chaff by the breath of their 
nostrils. They entered the chamber at the royal bed-time. As they came in, the king was 
. Saying to the queen: “Lady, nowest thou where the Naga girl hath gone?” “ King, 
I do not.” “To-day when we were bathing in the tank she quitted her shape and mis- 
conducted herself with a water-anake, I said: ‘Don't do that,’ and struck her with a 
piece of bamboo to give her a Jesson ; and now | fear she may have gone to the Naga 
* world and told some lie to my friend, destroying hia good-will to me." 

The young Nagas, hearing this, turned back at once to the Naga world, and told their 
king. He, being moved, went instantly to the king's chamber, told him all and was forgiven ; 
then he said ; “In this way I make amends," and gave the king à charm giving knowledge 
of all sounds.” 

[The rest of the story is irrelevant. ] 

THE STOREY OF THE GREEDY MERCHANTS 1 

Certain traffickers, having assembled from sundry countries, appointed one of them 
their chief and set out for the acquisition of wealth.. Having come to a forest waterless and 
poor of food, they espied a large banyan-tree cool-shaded and beautiful The merchants 
sat down in the shade of that tree and in their folly they thought: ' This tree is wet and 
deipe with water; come, let us cut the eastern branch of this tree." The branch, being cut, 
produced clear and limpid water, and the merchants bathed and drank as much as they 
likod. A second time they considered in their folly - “ Come, let us cut the southern branch 
of this tree." The branch, being cut, produced plenty of meat, and boiled rice, thick 
porridge, ginger and pea-soup. Ны duin vnd dria much as they liked, those 
merchants a third time considered in their folly: “ Come, let us cut the western branch 
of this tree." That branch, being cut, produced women in wonderful garments and 
ornaments, adorned with jewelled earrings. Each of the merchants had five-and-twenty 
of them. From all audes they were ministered unto by the n "n the shade of that tree, 
and they dallied with them 8s much as they liked. A fourth time they considered in their 
folly : * Come let us cut the northern branch of this tree." That branch, being cut, produced 


| Makininije-jdlaka (No, 493), Jdtabo, vol. iv, pp. 350 ff. Cambridge tranal., vol. iv, pp. 221 ff. 
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plenty of pearls and beryl-stones, silver and fine gold, embroideries (?), and woollen carpeta, 
zrmente of Benares silk and blankets from the North. Having bound all this in bundles 
as much ns they liked, a fifth time they considered in their folly : *' Come, let us cut the 
root of this tree, so that we may get more." 

Fı Then the leader of tha caravan rose and with lande joined he implored: “ What 
offence hath the banyan-tree committed, O merchants ? Bo may ye be pleased. The eastern 
branch gave water, the southern one food and drink, the western one women, and the 
northern one all that a man can desire. What offence hath the banyan-tree committed, 





ЕГО 





‘O merchants ? So may ye be pleased. One ought not to break a branch of the tree in whose _ 


shade one either sits or lies down. Ha who injureth his friend, is & bad man." But they, 
being many, did not mind the word of him who was alone and with whetted axes they 
attacked the root of the tree, 

Now the Naga king, incensed with wrath at their ingratitude and greed ordered his 
hosts to exterminate them. Then mail-clad Nigas came forth, five-and-twenty in number, 
and three hundred bowmen and six thoussnd armed with shields. “ Slay them and bind 
them," said the Naga king, “let not one escape alive ; except the caravan-leader, reduce 
them all to ashes." 

Having done so, the Nagas loaded the rugs from the North and the other gooda upon 
the five hundred wagons, and conveyed the wagwons and chief of the caravan to Benares, 
and put wp the goods in his house, and taking leave of him, returned to their own pluce of 
abode. 

THe Oro WELL! 

Once upon a time there was at Benares a senior earavan-leader, Не, taking 
merchandise and filling his waggons therewith, set out accompanied by many other traders. 
On their way, having come to s wood, they saw an old disnsed well. Therein was no water 
that they could see, and they were athirst ; so they resolved to dig deeper. As they dug, 
they came upon all kind of metals. But albeit they gat much treasure, they were discon- 
tented. ‘They still dug on, saying : “ There must be other more precious things." Now the 
senior caravan-leader зраке: "О, merchants, greed is the root of destruction. We have 
won a great deal of wealth ; with this be ye content, and dig no more," But they listened 
поб во him, and still dug on. Now that well was haunted by Nagus. The Naga king, who had 
his dwelling beneath grew angry at his palace being damaged by the falling of clods and 
earth. Save the caravan-leader, he slew them all with the breath of his nostrils and 


destroyed them. Then he came up from the Naga world, and yoked the oxen to the carts, 


! Jursdapina-fMakn (No. 256). Jàiala, vol. l, po. 204 1, Cambeidge transl, vol, ii, pp. 206 f. 
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filled them with jewels, and seating the caravin-leader upon 4 fine weggon, he made certain 
young Nagas drive the carts and brought him to Benares. There he led him into his house, 
eet the treasure in order, and went back to his own Naga abode. The caravan-leader 
distributed his wealth, so that there was a holiday throughout all Jambudvipa, and, 
having vowed to perform the moral precepts and to keep the Sabbath, at the end of his 
life he went to Paradise. 

Tug Nisa PiypURA WHO LET ніз BECRET OUT! 

Once upon a time five hundred merchants took ship and set sail, and on the seventh 
` day, when they were out of sight of land, they were wrecked in mid-ocean and all savo one 
man became food for fishes. This one by favour of the wind reached the port of Karambiya, 
and landing naked and destitute ho went about the place, begging alms. The people 
thought: *' Here 1s an ascetie, happy and contented with little.” and they built him a 
hermitage for a dwelling-place, and he went by the namn of the naked ascetic of Karamba. 
While he was living here, he met with great honour and gain, and both a Nāga king and 
a Garuda king came to pay their respecta to him, and thename of the former was Pandura.* 
Now one day the Garuda king, being come to the ascetic, spake thus: “ Sir, our people, 
when they seize Nagas, many of them perish, We do not know the right way to seize 
Nagas, There is said to be some mystery in the matter. Thou conldst, perhaps, wheedle 
the secret out of them.” “ All right,” said the ascetic, and when the Garuda king had taken 
his leave, às soon as ever the Naga king arrived, he questioned him, saying: “ Naga king, 
the Garndas say that in seizing you many of them perish. In attacking you, how can they 
seize you securely?" “ Sir,” he rejoined, “ this is our secret; i£ I were to tell thee, I should 
bring about the destruction of all my kinsfolk." At last, however, the ascetic having 
promised to tell no one, the Naga said : “ Sir, we make ourselves heavy by swallowing very 
big stones and lie down, and when the Garudas come, we open our mouth wide, and show 
our teeth and fall upon them. They come on and seize us by the hend, and while they strive 
to lift us up, heavy as we nre, from the ground, the water covereth them, and in the midst 
of the water they die, In this manner a number of Garudas perish. When they attack us, 
why do they seize us by the head ? Tf the foolish creatures should seize us by the tail and 
hold our head downwards, they could fores us to diagorge the stones we have swallowed, 
and #o, muking us a light-weight, they could carry us off with them.” 

Then when the Niga had gone away, up came the Garuda king and asked; “ Well, 
Sir, hast thou learned the secret: from the Naga king?" ‘* Yes, Sir,” he said, and told bim 


* Posdara-jiaba (No, 518). Játain, vol v, pp- 72 H.. Cambridge transl, wot. v, pp. 42 ff. 
* Pali Posdara (' white '). 
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everything just as it had been told him; On hearing it, the Garuda king said: “The 
Naga king hath made a great mistake. He ought not to have told another how to destroy, 
his kinsfolk, Well, to day I must first of all raise a Garuda wind and seize him.” So, raising 
a Garuda wind, he seized Pándura the Хара king by the tail and held him head downmost, 
and having thus made him disgorge the stones he had awallowed, he flew up into the air 
with him. 

[The remainder of the story in which we lear how the Garuda, moved by compassion, 
released his victim, and the wicked ascetic received his due punishment, may be omitted.] 


Of a possible representation of the Pandarajataka on the Bharhut railing we shall 
have occasion to speak in the sequel when dealing with the Manikantha-jiake. 


How a Nisa AND A SUPARNA WERE RECONCILED THROUGH THE HOLY INFLUENCE OF 
A HERMIT! 

At the time when Brahmadatta waa king at Benares, a festival had been proclaimed 
and there was « large gathering. Not only many men, but also Devas, Nagas, Suparnas 
апа во forth assembled. Now a Naga and a Suparna who were looking at the crowd 
happened to stand side by side on the same spot. And the Naga, not knowing the other to 
bea Suparna, lnid his hand on the shoulder of his neighbour, The latter thought: Who has 
put his hand on my shoulder 1 "" looked round and recognized the Naga. The Мара, too 
looked and recognized the Suparna ; frightened with the fear of death, out of the town lis 
flew off over the surface of the river. The Suparna gave chase, and tried to catch him. 

At that time there lived a recluse (it was the future Buddha) who abode in a leat- 
hut onthe bank of that river. To ward off the oppression of the sun's heat, he had taken off 
his garment of bark and put on a bathing cloth, and he had entered tho river to bathe. 
Thought the Nága: "I will save my life by means of that anchorite,” and, quitting his 
natural shape and assuming the ahape of a jewel, he hid in the bark garment, The 
Suparpa pursuing him saw that he had hidden in the bark garment, but out of reverence 
he dared not touch it; so he bespake the ascetic in this wise: " With thy leave, Sir, 
hungry. Do thou take thy berk garment ; I wish to eat that Naga.” 

But the anchorite, after welcoming him in friendly terms, admonished him not to 
devour the Жара, however hungry he might be. Then he came up from the river, put on his 
bark garment, and took both the Niga and the Supaya to his hermitage where he. 
rehearsed the blessings of loving kindness until they were both at one. Theneeforward 
they abode together happily in peace and harmony. 


! Enmpc-jütaka (No. 154). Јаша, vol. ii. pp. 12 ff. Cambridge tranal, vol. i, pp. 0 ff. A similar story 
comurd in & Chinese Boddhist work; of, Chavatmes, Cing cents confes, vol. ii, p. 267, 
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YIDHURA THE. „Wise i 


[Tha Játaka of Vidhura the Wise is a real romance covering more than seventy pagea 
and consisting of no less than six chapters, each with its own title. In the hero of the 
story (who is the future Buddha) we recognize a personage from the Mahabharata: Vidura, 
the half-brother of Pandu and Dhritarishtra, and consequently an uncle of the Pandavas 
and Dhartarishtraa, In tho Great Epio he figures as the wise man whose prudent councils, 
too often disregarded, cannot: prevent the fall of the Kaurava race. In the Játaka he is 
the minister of the Kauravya king Dhanaiijaya (a well-known epithet of Arjuna, the third 
- Pandava) who resides at Indraprastha (Pali Indapatta). The story may be summarized 
as follows. ] 

It once befell that Sakra the ruler of the Devas, the Naga king Varuna, a Suparga 

Garuda king, and the Kauravya king Dhanaiijaya met in à certain garden whither each 
of them had repaired in order to observe the duties of the Sabbath. Now among these 
four kings there arose a dispute as to which of them was greatest in virtue. They went for 
4 decision to the wise Vidhura who declared the true ascetic to be the man endowed 
with their four virtues combined. Pleased with his anawer, the kings presented him with 
rich gifts and departed, each to his own abode. 

Now the Niga king told his queen Vimalà of the marvellous cloquenee and wisdom of 
Vadhura and this lady grew eager to hear him discourse on the Law. But, inasmuch as 
she feared that her husband would be unwilling to bring the Sage to her, she pretended to 
have a longing for Vidhura's heart. In order to comply with this strange wish the Naga 
king instructed his daughter, Irandati to seek for herself a husband who would bring 
him the heart of Vidhura, 

The damsel went to the Himalaya and sang a ploasant song offering her love to any 
demon, man or sage, who would grant her wish. Now at that time « Yaksha general, named 
Pürpaka,! who was a nephew of the great king Vaidrayana,? aa he was riding on his magic 
horse three leagues in length, passed that spot. Struck by the sound of her voice, which he 
had heard in his previous life, he turned back and comforted her. 

The fair Niga maiden soon succeeded in winning his love. When as the Yaksha went 
to her father and sued for her to be his wife, he received the answer tliát his wish would be 
granted if he succeeded in procuring Vidhura’s heart. Pürpaka first betook himself to his. 

* Vidkure-jatake (No. 045). Jàtaka, vol. vi; pp. 255 ff. ; Cambridge transl, vol. vi, pp. 136 ff. The story 
E AM somewhat different form occurs in the Chinese Tripiinks. Cf. Chavannen, Cing cente contes 

* Valerurapa (Pali Vesssvana) is the patronymio of Kubera. the Indian god of wealth and sovereign of 


the Yakshas. 
? Pali Pussaka. 
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uncle Vaiéravana, the lord of the Yakshnas, to obtain his permission for the undertaking. 





Varuna, with its wonderful palaces and gardens. As he knew king Dhanafijaya to be 
renowned for hiv skill in gambling, he resolved to conquer him in play and thus to seize 


‘tha wize Vidhura. So he went to the city Indraprastha and challenged the king, offering 


' as prize a marvellous jewel in the which the world of men and the world of the gods could 


be seen, The kmg, being defeated by the Yaksha, questioned him as to what prize he 


would have to give. Then Pürnaka made answer that he did not wish for any of the. val. 
treasures : thé prize he desired was Vidhura, the royal minister. King Dhanafjara had 


- to yield and the Yaksha general took Vidhura with him, not, however, without having 


— allowed him to vixit his home for three dava and to exhort his sons. When Vidhura had 


‘discoursed at great length on the manner of conduct to be followed in а king’s court, 
Pürpaka carried him off to the top of the Black Mountain, and there tried in vain to lill *- 


him, assuming various dreadful forms. The minister's wise words at last availed to impress 
the savage Yaksha, who confessed his trie motives, and at the sage's own request took him 
to the abode of the Niga king Varuna. Here, too, his firmness excited such great admiration 


‘in the Naga-king and his wife that the former, while declaring that " the heart of aages is 


their wisdom ", not only granted his daughter to the Yaksha Pürnakn, but also enjoined 
the latter to carry Vidhura back to the court of the ruler of Indraprastha. The Yaksha, 
rejoiced at having at last obtained his bride, did as he was bidden, and soon the Kauravya 
‘King, forewarned by a dream, welcomed his wise minister at tha door of the Hall of Truth. 


One of the railing pillars of the Bharhut Stipa is carved with a series of acenes which 
refer to the story of the wise Vidhura, as is clearly indicated by the inscription Vituro- 
Punakiyajatakam, meaning ‘ the jilake of Vitura and Punaka’. For further: ticula: 
we may refer the reader to the very full description by Sir Alexander Cunningham! who 
first identified the panels in question. For our present purpose it is of interest to note that 
the second scene shows Varuna, the king of the Nagas, and his consort Vimala seated side 
by side, while the Yakshs youth is shown standing in front of them with folded hands, 
evidently in the act of proffering his euit. The king is known by his five-headed snake- 
crest, ‘while the queen has a single snake over her head. It is not clear whether tha female 
figure in the first scene which, according to Cunningham must represent the daughter of the 
royal couple, the fair Irandati, is also distinguished by the uua] Naga emblem, but on the 
published photograph there are traces of a snake issuing from behind her head. 
~ М. Foucher has also recognized the Vidhura-jótaka among the frescoes decorating 

+A, Cansingham, Bdarhut Ships, pp. 70 ft. and pl. xviii, | 
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cave I of Ajanti.! Here, too, the story is rendered in a series of scenes. “It 
was the constant presence of the faithful charger already seen at Bharhut," M. Foucher 
remarks, “which suggested to me the identification and enabled me to follow the chief of 
the genii Pürpaka, first on his journey through the air, then to the beautiful Nagi (it is 
she who is balancing on a swing in Paintings, fig. 66); then into the audience chamber and 
the gambling room of the king of Indraprastha ; then to the wise minister (Paintings, 


pl. xxxiii; the last atene is also reproduced in Frescoes, pl. Ix, 49) ; and finally in the. 
company of the latter, once more to the of the King of the Nagas. Therefore the 
· „ Panel equally represented on pl. xxxiii of the Paintings (to the laft of the centre), where 





five persons are sitting together talking, can only тергезеп the consultation, given by 
Vidhurs, in the presence of his Master, to the kings of the Devas, the Nagas, and the 
Garudas, which was the origin of the whole adventure," 
Among the sculptures decorating the balustrade (upper row) along the first gallery 
of the Borobudur there are three square panels (Nos. 166-168), which evidently belong 
together." The central panel (No. 167) is occupied by a figure wearing profuse ornamenta 
who is seated cross-legged on a throne, and on account of his halo may be assumed to 
' Tepresent a Bodhisattva. Evidently he is shown in the act of delivering a discourse for the 
benefit of four personages sitting two to his right (No. 166) and two to hia left (No, 168). 
As each of these four figures is distinguished by a royal standard placed at his side, they 
must be four kings. One of them is clearly a Garuda, the emblem on the top of his 
standard being a bird. The personage in front of him has a standard on which a conch ia 
visible. It is very tempting to identify this triple bas-relief with the opening scene of thie 
Vilhura-játaka, in which the wise Vidhura decides the problem raised by the four kings. 
The next panel (No. 169) evidently shows Vidhura being brought into the presence of the 
Naga king Varuna by the Yaksha general Pürnaka who is accompanied by his faithful 








Prince PADMA SHELTERED HY A Niga? 
[The Mahdpadumajataka is a story of the well-known Phaedra type which it will be 
unnecessary here to render in detail. ] 
_ Prince Padma or ‘the Lotus Prince ', being falsely accused by his step-mother, is 
thrown down tho Thieves’ Clif by order of the king, his father. But a deity that dwelt in 





X^ md Ў : E; | п ат 
s Krom op. alt, p. 351, plates: series 1(B)a pl. xix. _ Е. 
Makageduma-jitaks (No. 472), Jüiabo, vol. iv, pp. 187 fi. ; Cambridge transl, vol. ir, pp. 116 8, Tho 
Bodkisitiva was Prince Padms, aud his favcarite disciple Auanda was the Niga king. Jatule Tales, pp. 331 f. 
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the hill saves him and sets him “in the abode of the serpents of the Mountains ", within 
the hood of the king of the serpents ”. The Naga-king receives him into his abode and gives 
him the half of his own glory, After having tarried there during one year, he craves leave 
of his host to go back to the ‘ paths of men '. The serpen: king gives his consent, conveys 
him to the * paths of men’, and provides him with the requisites of a recluse. 

Prince Padma becomes a hermit in the Himalaya. When his father, having found out. 





that he is still alive, comes to visit him in the solitude and inquires how he was aaved, he 


answers ina veree: “' A mighty Naga, full of force, born on the mountain-top, caught me 


"within his coils: therefore I did not die.” 


Tt deserves notice that in the géthas which constitute the oldest part of the jataka, ` 
по mention is made of the ' deity that dwelt in the hill saving the prince, but only of the 
Nagaraja, Perhaps it was he who originally was conceived as the spirit of the mountain. 


The story of Prince Padma is found on one of the Pagan terra-cottas now preserved 
in the Berlin Museum of Ethnography. The panel shows two kneeling figures, apparently 
the prince and the mountain spirit, while the Naga appears in the shape of a 

Тив Proua Layvmaw axp тик БВАЕВЕВ 

Tt happened in the days of the Buddha Kááyapa, that a disciple who had attained the 
first grade of sanctification, took passage on board ship together with a barber, The barber's 
wife had entrusted her husband to the pious layman, saying : "Віт, let him be thy charge 
in better and in worse," 

On the seventh day the ship was wrecked in mid-ocean, These two persons, clinging 
to one plank, were cast up on an island. There the barber killed some birds, cooked, and 
ate therm, offering a share of his meal to the lay-brother. “No, I thank thee," said he, 
"I have had enough." He was thinking to himself : “In this place there is no aid for ns 
save the Three Refuges,” and во he pondered upon the blessings of the Three Gama Now, 
ns he pondered and pondered, a Мада king who had been born in that isle, cha his own 
body to the shape of a great ship, A Spirit of the Sea was the helmsman. The ship was 
filled with the seven precious things. The three masta were malde of sapplure, the anchorí1) 
of gold, the ropes of silver, and the planks were golden. 

The Sea-spirit stood on board, crying: “ Any passengers for Jambudvipa?" Said 
the Iay-brother: “ Yes, that’s where we want to go." *' Come along, then, on board with 

* Grinwedel, Puddhistische Studien, pp, 34 8, : бр. 55, 


* Яалаа. аас (Мо. 1050), «афа, то, Н, pa iila: Cimbri къл. vol: "t 
* The Boddhs, the Law, and the Community. bridge ii, pp. 714 
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thee." He went aboard, and wanted to call the barber. But the Sea-spirit said: “ Thou 
art allowed to come, but not he.” “ Why not ?” " Heis not a man of holy life, that’s why 
Y brouglit this ehip for thee, niot for him.” "" Very well," quoth the layman, " the gifts 
Ihave given, tbe commandments I have kept, the attainments I have developed—I give 
him a share of them.” “I thank thee, master," snid the barber. “ Now," said the Sea- 
spirit, “I can take him aboard." So he conveyed them both overses, and sailed upstream 
to Benares. There, by his power, he created a store of wealth for both of them, and bespake 
them thus: “Keep company with the wise, For if this barber had not been in company 
- With this pious layman, he would have perished in the midst of the ocean.” 


Among the sculptures decorating the Western Gate of Sánchi there i8 one which has 
given rise to a good deal of speculation. It “represents a piece of water, with a barge 
floating on it whose prow is formed by a winged gryphor and its stern by a fish's tail, The 
barge contains s pavilion overshadowing a vacant throne, over which a male attendant 
holds à chéifa, while another man has a chaori ; a third man is steering or propelling the 
vessel with a large paddle. In the water are freshwater flowers and buds and a large shell ; 
and there are five men floating about, holding on by spars and inflated skins, while a sixth 
appears to be asking the occupant of the stern of the vessel for help out of the water." 

Fergusson took this sculpture to represent the triumphal conveyance of some relics 
across a lake or a river and another author went a step further while explaining it as 
“the conveyance of relics from India to Ceylon which is intercepted by Nagas.” 
Professor Radhakumud Mookerji, on the other hand, believes it simply to represent a royal 
etate barge. " The soene,” he saya, “ is that of the king and some of his courtiers disporting 
themselves in un artificial piece of water ; but it is also capable of a aymbolical meaning, 
especially when we consider that the shape of the barge here shown is that of the sacred’ 
Makara." 

Now the researches made by M. Foucher have established the general truth that the 
sculptured scenes of Bharhut and Sinchi refer as a rule either to incidents in the life of 
Buddha or to his previous existences. Such being the case, may we perhaps interpret the 
puzzling panel described above ss an illustration of the Silantsamsajdiaka? It is true that 
the water, on the surface of which the fantastic barge is floating, suggests a lotus-pond 
rather than a tempest-tossed ocean. But it should bo remembered that the: power of 
expression which the unknown artists of Central India possessed had its limit . On 
the other hand, the five individuals half submerged by фән, үени со А 


4 Fergusson, Tree aad Serpent Worship, p. 141, pl. xxzi, fig. 1. Radhakumud Mookerji, Indian Shipping, 
pp.531.; plate facing p. 32. 
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appearance of shipwrecked seafarers, endeavouring to save their life as well as they may, 
than that of " courtiers disporting themselves in an artificial piece of water", Especially 





the attitude of the man clinging to the boat is significant, It is tempting to recognize in 

him the barber of the story. Who, then, is the hero of the Jataka, the pious layman who 

in reality was the Bodhisattva? We shall have to assume that his presence is indicated by 

"the empty Beat over which two attendants hold the emblems of royalty—the parasol 
and the fly-whisk, Inthis explanation, however, there is one serious difficulty : although 

it would be quite plausible if the personage in question were the Buddha in his ultimate. 
"existence, such a symbelical indication of the Great Being in one of his previous lives would 

not be in accordance with the usual practice of the early school. The sculptors of Bharhut 
- and Bánchi, it is true, shrink from figuring the Buddha, but they never show any reluctance 
‘An representing the Bodhisattva. Another objection might be made on the strength of the 
appearance of the mysterious barge. Although it is true that its strange shape is well 
caleulated to suggest a magical boat, it must be admitted that the winged gryphon forming | 
tho prow much more resembles a Garuda than a Naga. On account of these considerations 
it will be safe to regard the proposed identification as merely conjectural. 








TInz HreRMIT axp THE TOO TENDER Nica! 


In the days of king Brahmadatta there were two brothers who became anchorites 
and dwelt in leaf-huts on the bank of the Ganga, A Niga-king, Manikantha (* Jewsl- ` 
throat ') by name, after assuming human shape, used to come and visit the younger brother 
who had his hermitage lower down the river. Such trusty friends they became that they 
could not live without each other. Whenever Mapikapthn had indulged in sweet com- 
versation and the time of parting had come, he used to re-assume his uerpent-sh: pe, envelop 
the hermit with his anaky folds, and embrace him, spreading his large hood over his friend's 
head. For fear of him the hermit grew thin, he became qualid, lost his colour, grew paler 
and paler, and the veins stood out upon his akin. 

The elder brother noticed the change which had come over him, and naked him how he 
had grown so thin and wan. The other told him all about it, "' Well,” said the first, “ dost 
thou like him to come or not * " * No, I do not." " And what ornament does the Nag; 
king wear when he visits you f" “ À precious jewel." * Very well. When he comes again, 
before he has time to sit down, ask him to give thee the jewel. Then he will depart without 
embracing thee in his snaky folds. Next day stand at your door and ask him for it there : 








jitebs ia alo toll in the Sutiarildasge, Sa&ohidisens, vi, ПСР ауа Ра от, ed. Oldenberz, vol lii, pp. 145 iff. ). 
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on the third ask him on the bank of the Gafigi, just as he emerges from the water. He will. 
never visit thee again.” 


The younger brother followed the advice and his request had, indeed, the desired 
result. When on the third day he had asked again for the jewel, the Naga speaking from 
his place in the water, refused in the following words — = 

" Rich food and drink in plenty I can haro 
by meana of thin fne jewel which you crave : 

You ask too much; the gem IT will not give 
nor visit you sgain while 1 shall Hiro," 

With theese words the Naga king plunged beneath the water and went to his own Naga 

abode, newer to return. 

nm the ascetic, not seeing his beautiful Nüga king, became thinner still ; he grew 
RO nale Wat bie arta tes than Tulare, and prew paler, while the veins rose thicker 
on his skin. 

Next time when his elder brother came to see him, and found him worse than ever, 
he had to confesa that it was because he never saw the beautiful Naga king again. Then his 
brother gave the moral of the story in the following verse :— m" 

" Importune not & man whose love you prize, 
for begying makes you hateful in bia eyes, 
The Brahmin begged the serpent's gem ko sore 





Among the ydtalas illustrated on the railing of the Bharhut Stipa there is one ehowing 
a hermit with matted hair seated in front of his hut, apparently in conversation with a 
huge five-headed cobra. (Plate IIc.) Mr. Rouse thinks that this sculpture refers to the 
ktorý of tho hermit’ and the Nags Manikagtha, whereas according to Dr. Hultzsch * it 
| Tepresent khe Papdara-jütaka, which we have rendered above. Unfortunately there 
їн no inscription to settle the eue, The sculpture, as far as we can see, could be equally 
well associated with either of the two jütakas. In favour of Mr. Rouse's opinion we might 
point out that the Nàga seems to wear an oblong object round his neck, perhaps a jewel. 
If that were thé case, it might be considered to be an indication that it is, indeed, the Naga 

Iinstrationa of the Mayitkantha-jataka do occur among the terra-cotta plaques of 
Pagan.* | 

X J.R.4.8., Tar 1012, pp. 406 f. 


EE ETT E for 1906-7, p. 131: pL xliv. — A fragmentary terra-cotta 
from Pagan, now in tho Berin Museum, is described and ilurtrated by Qrünwedel, Buddhistche Studirn, 


pp. 58 f.; 6ш. 41, 
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Tae Viarvous Naca Saxxwepica ! 

A king of Magadha, Duryodhana, by name, in consequence of his good works and at 
his own special wish, was reborn in the Niga world, But in course of time he grew weary 
of the splendours of the Nazaloka, and desiring to be born as a ‘man, resolved to keep the 
Sabbath. Now, finding that the observance of the Sabbath duties did not succeed in the 
Nags-world, he used to go to a place not far from the Kannapenna river and, coiled round 
an ant-hill between the high road and a footpath, he kept the holy day.* While thus lying 
on the top of the ant-hill he made the vow: “ Let those that want my akin or want my 
skin and flesh, let them take my flesh and the rest." Thus he yowed to give away his own 
body in chatity and stopped there on the fourteenth and fifteenth of the half-month: — 
on the first day of each half-month he returned to the Náàga-world. 

Now one day when he lay there a party of sixteen villagers saw him lying on the ant- 
hill, and thinking : " To-day we have not caught so much as & young lizard, we will kill - 
and eat this snake-king,” they resolved to pierce his body with stakes just ns he lay there 
coiled up. But Satkhapdla rejoiced, as he saw his desire about to be fulfilled and he 
resolved not to open his eyes and not to look at them in anger, whatever mischief they might 
work upon him. After they had wounded him in eight different places and thrust bamboo 
sticks into his open wounda, they dragged him along, On their way they met a landowner, 
named Alara, from Mithila, who was on a trading expedition witha caravan of five hundred 
wagons. This man, moved by pity, released the captured snake by presenting each of the 
sixteen men with an ox, a handful of gold coins, besides garme ts and ornaments for their 
wives. 
where Alara, at his request followed him. The ‘aga king bestowed great honour upon his 
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| I wish to become an ascetic,” and taking 
vthi requisite for the ascetic life, he left the abode of the Nagas and went 
Timi When afterwards in the course of his wanderings he came to Benares 
Гаа ад related the whole story of his friend 





! Sakdkapála-Fuaka (No. 594). Jáigba, vol. v, pp. 181 f. ; Cambridge tranal, vol. v, py. 84 1. Thea 
also cocars in the Charipápitaka ii; 10 (P.T.5., n. 91). = oa, 
®" According to the Charigd-p. he kept the Sabbath "on the high-road ats cros-wa where sundry 
people ned t pass". The row is expreseed іл somewhat different words. Ў | 
ie seed aure. Is e 8 là vetus cf (be jlals, more detaited than the prove shot} sich 
we have smmmarimed abere ees Anges! rernon is mainly sonceirel in the form of a dialogus heen ee 


king of Benares and Ajira, between Alara anil the sixtonn villagers and шау between Aline ail the Харь. 
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PLATE XIII 


THE NAGARAJA SANKHAPÁLA CAUGHT BY THE VILLAGERS (AJANTA FRESCO) 
Гы дь # 
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mong E o jain identified by M. Foucher at Камер mes Ne. 












idents “enumerated below, viz. the intervention of the 

ura yvan-chief « the invitation of the NigarSja who points out to the latter with his hand the 

yea i when e ride; and, to the right, the visit of the king of Benares to the ascetic 
: in Paintings, pl. vi) could then be easily identified." 
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| ^W Tux Nica CHAMPAKA WHO WAS CAUGHT BY А SNAKE-CHA 


Е е а даа a E Ge CEES hiris wks un dada 
of Nigas and here » Nagaraja, Champaka by name, held sway. One day the king of 
'  Magadha, having been defeated in battle by Anga, mounted his charger and took to flight. 
When he came to the Champé river, man and horse plunged into the stream. Now the 
Naga king, Champaka, had built him under the water a jewelled pavilion; and there inthe 
midst of his court he sat carousing deep. He gave the king of Magadhs a friendly reception, 
made him sit down on his own throne, and asked why he came plunging into the water. 
The king told him the whole story and the Nagaraja promised to make him master of both 
kingdoms. After having entertained his guest during a week, he assisted him in conquering 
Atga. From that time there was a firm friendship between the two. The king of Magadha 
caused a jewelled pavilion to be built on the bank of the river Champa and used to offer 
Gali to the Serpent king, who would come forth with a large retinue from his palace to 
receive the tribute. 

Now among the king's people there was a poor man (it was tha future Buddha), who, 
seing the Nügarajn's glory, became covetous of it. In this desire he died and 
seven days after the death of the serpent king Champaka, that man, owing to his good 
works, was reborn as the ruler of the Nagas. This, however, did not satisfy him, for he felt 
disgusted at his animal birth. A young Nigi, Sumana by nume, comforted him. He put 
off his serpent shape and aat on the couch in magnificence of dress and adornment. Still 
he wished to be released of his serpent birth, so he resolved to keep the vows of the Sabbath 
ер E eee. ar А 





Report, p. 6. 
__* Champeyye-filaks (No. 504). Jdtaka, vol. Iw, pp. 454 E. Cambridge trumsl, vol. iv, pp. 28) Я. The samo 
Sala in a somewhat different farm occurs under the title Sri-Ckampabasidgard jarya jllabs in the Maáürasta, 
vol il, pp ITF F., and in an abbreviated form in theo Charigd-pijaba, ii, No. ii (P.T.5., pp. 88 L.). 
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the high road, saying: “Those who desire my skin anid во forth, let them take it, or if 


anyone would make mea dancing snake, let them make meso.” 

Those who went to and fro on the highway did him worship with scents and so forth, 
and the dwellers in the neighbouring village, thinking, “ He is a Nagaraja of great power,” 
aet «P à pavilion over lim, spread sand all around è and worshipped him with scents and 
so forth. And people began to crave sons by his aid, having faith in him and doing him 
worship. Thus he kept the Sabbath vows, on the fourteenth and fifteenth days of the half- 
moon, and.on the first day of the lunar half following he would return to the abode of the 
Na 

ICON an E Ud que Donau spake to him : ^ The world of men is full of dangers. 
Suppose some danger should come upon thee, tell me now by what sign shall learn of it." 
Then the Naga king led her to the bank of a lucky pond, saying : " If anyone strike me or 
do me harm, the water in this pond will become turbid. If the Suparnas seize me, the water 
will disappear. If & snake-charmer seire me, the water will turn red as blood.” Then he 
went forth again from the abode of the Nagas and lay down on the ant-heap. 

Now there was 4 young Brahmin of Benares come to Taxilé* to study at the feet of 
à teacher from whom he had learned a powerful charm, Going home along that road, he 
espied the Nagaraja and thought : "T will catch this snake and I will travel through town 
and village, making him dance and amassing preat profits." Then he procured magic 
herbs, and repeating the magic charm he approached the snake. The Naga whose ears were 
pierced by that dreadful sound looked up and beheld the snake-charmer. Then he thought : 
suy poison is powerful, and if I send forth the breath of my nostrils, his body will be 
shattered like a handful of chaff, But then my Sabbath vow will be broken. I will not look 








t In n2 account of a very curious rase of modern erpeni-wonhij which occurred in Kath thiiviy in the » 
1974 we rend! cf a cobra which had been mortally wounded. Then the villagers “ spread sand for hin anh qur 
e canopy over him to abitid him from the sun ", Jad, Asl. vol їе, р. 83, Cf. below, р. 260. 

* The famous town Takahaáilà (Pati Takhaailé) in Northern India which ie mentioned by claccinal authors 


tka tata et fa it lı maid that the Nigs assumed any colour the sake-charmer thought of. 
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another thousand. So the man resolved to make him perform before King Ugrasena in 
Benares; and then he would let him go. 

Now when he had been absent for a full month, hia wife Sumani began to think : 
" My dear husband tarzisth long. Tt is now a month since he hath returned: what can the 
matter be?’ So she went and looked at the pond: lo, the water was red as blood, Then she 
knew that he must have been caught by a snake-charmer. So, leaving the snake world, 
she first came to the ant-hill where he had been caught, and making inquiries all along the 
way, at last she reached Benares where great preparations had just: been made for the 
performance of the wonderful snake at the royal court. The Nagaraja, looking up in the 


Y air, noticed his wife and, being ashamed, creptinto his basket. “ What ia the matter now ! " 


King Ugrasena asked, and, looking this way and that way, he saw her poised in the air 
and questioned her as to who she was and what she desired, Then Sumani made herself 
known to the king and told him all that had happened to her dear husband, how he used 
to keep the Sabbath and why such a powerful Naga who could burn a whole town to cinders, 
had allowed himself to be caught by a mere mortal. She entreated the king to release 
her husband not by resorting to violence but by offering wealth и а ransom. The king did 
во, and the anake-charmor let him free on the royal word without even accepting the rich 
gifts offered him by the king. 

Thus the Nagaraja Champaka regained his liberty. He crept into n flower, where he 
put off his shape and re-appeared in the form of a young man magnificently arrayed. 
Reverently raising his joined hands, he stood before the King of Benares and invited him 
to come and visit his Naga home. The king first hesitated to accept this invitation, but the 
Negaraja assured him under potent oaths that the king needed not fear his dangerous 
nature but would find him grateful for the great benefit received. 

Then King Ugrasena in great pomp and acconipanied by a splendid retinue travelled 
to the abode of Champaka the Nāgarāja, where he was right royally entertained. For seven 
days he with his retinue partook of the divine food and drink, and enjoyed all manner of 
plesenre. Sitting in his fair seat he praised the glory of the Naganija Champaka. “ O King 
of the Serpents,” quoth he, “ Why didst thou leave all this magnificence to lie oman ant- 
hill, in the world of men, and to keep the Sabbath vows 7" On this the Niiga king made 
answer: “ Purity and self-control are found nowhere but in the world of men. When once 
Tam reborn among men I shall reach the end of birth and death." 

When King Ugrasena took his leave his host pointing to the treasures of gold and silver 
and jewels heaped up in his mansion, invited him to take whatsoever he wished. And he 
sent the treasure to the king loaded in several hundred carte, After this the king left the 
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[At first might the Champegya-jütaka gives the impression of being thoroughly 
Buddhistio. Yet, on closer examination, it seems to be an old legend adopted by the 
Buddhists, like so tnany other ancient stories—a legend telling how a mighty Nügarüja 
was caught by a snake-charmer and released by the intervention of the king of Benares 
and how this monarch afterwards was entertained by the grateful Naga. The metric 











reion is @ real ballad in which the story is told in a charming manner. Tt ia largely a 
dialogue without any indication to which personage the words spoken in each case are to 
be attributed. The prose is merely a repetition of the metrical redaction, It is noteworthy 
that, whereas in ihe prose narrative the hero of the story is usually indicated aa _ 
' Bodhisattva "and ' Mahāsattva ’, these terms are nowhere used in the gathds, There he | 
is either called Champeyya, or designated ав nágarája, nàga, or uraga.] 

The jótaka of the Nagaraja Champaka has been recognized by M. Foucher? among 
the frescoes of Ajanta. ‘‘ The decorators of Cave I,” he says, “ have a particula: preference 
for the stories about Nigas. Here we see first the king of Benares sitting in his palace 
(Paintings, pl. xvii) then watching the dance of the cobra (ibid., pl. xviii) ; thon talking 
to the Naga king, who has resumed his human shape (ibid., pl. xvi, 2, and Fresooes, 
ps. xxviii, $1, and xxix, $2), and finally loaded with presents in the aquatic palace of his 
new friend, to whom he is paying a visit.” 

Among the sculptures decorating the balustrade (upper row) along the first gallery 
of tha Borobudur stapa there is a panel which shows a Nagaraja with his retinue receiving 
a human visitor who is standing opposite him with a servant and a horse, Professor Krom ® 
suggests that possibly this scene refers to the introductory portion of the Champeyya- 
Jalaka, where Champaka receives the king of Magadha after the latter's defeat. 

The játaka in question also occurs on a terra-cotta panel from Pagan now preserved 
In the Berlin Museum of Ethnogr: phy? 





Tur Story or THe Wise anp Viercovs Nica Butamarra 4 
[This jätaks is a real romance covering more than sixty pages and consisting of no 
less than eight chapters, each with its own title. The story is continued through three 
generations: first we have the prince of Benares who marries a Naga maiden, then their 


! Fouchrr, Preliminary Report, pp. 55 t. 

* Erom, Berebudar, vol. l, p. 251, plates, erisa 1 (B) a, pl. хіх. This panel more probabls refers be tha 
mory ol Vidhura the Wise which we have rendered above, pp. 143 8. 

! Grinwedel, BuddMistiacha Studien, pp. 53 8., fig. 65. The three miniatures from the Trai p'um, reproduced 
p- 88, refer not to tho Clampeyya, but to the Hàüridaita-jitala, sa will be pointed cut beneath. 

5 Bhüridattu-jdtaka (No. 83). Јам, тој. ті. рр. 157 Е. Cambridge transl., vol. vi, pp, SOf. CE. Chariya- 
рай, il, Xo. 11 (F.T.S., p. 55). 
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two children, the boy Sigara-Brahmadatta, and the girl Samudrsja, who in her turn ia 
given in marriage to the serpent-king Dhritarashtra, and finally the four sons born from 
this union, of which the second, the real hero of the tale, is the future Buddha,] 

І. Aon of king Brahmadatta of Benares had been exiled by his father and lived as 
a hermit between the river Yamuna and the sea. There a young Naga female from the 
Naga world in the Ocean who had lost her hushand saw his hut when she was wandering 
by the ses-shore. By a stratagem she found out that he was not an ascetic by faith, and 
that ho was accessible to love. When she showed herself to him, he was charmed by her 
great beauty, and consented to be her husband. By her magic power she made a costly 
house and brought & costly couch and spread a bed. From that time he ate no roots or 
fruit but feasted on divine food and drink. After a while she conceived and brought forth 
а воп whom they called Ságara-Brahmndatta. Subsequently a daughter was born whom 
thay called Samudrajà (' Rea-born '). 

Now the king of Benares died and the ministers came to the prince and asked him to 
assume the kingdom, He went to his wifo and said: “Lady, my father is dead and his 
ministers have come to raise the royal umbrella over me; let us go and we will both reign 
in Benares and thou shalt be the chief among the sixteen thousand queens.” “ My lord, 
I cannot go.” “ Why?’ “ Wo possess deadly poison and we are easily displeased for a 
trifling matter, and the anger of a co-wife is a serious thing. If I see or hear anything and 
cast an angry look thereon, it will be instantly scattered like a handful of chaff ; therefore 
T cannot go.” When the prince asked her again the next day, she said : " I myself will on 
no account go. But these my sons are not young Nagas: as they are your children; they 
are of the race of men; if thou lovest me, watch over them. But aa they are of a watery 
nature (udakabijaka) and therefore delicate, they would die if they went by the road and 
bore the burden of the wind and sunshine. 8o I will hollow ott a boat and fill it with water, 
and thou shalt let them play in the water and when thou hast brought them to the city 
thou shalt have a tank prepared in the precincts of the palace; in this way they will not 
suffer.” With these words she took leave and with many tears she vanished and departed 

Now when the two children were grown up, the Naga king Dhritarashira sent a 
deputation to the court of Benares and asked the hand of the princesa Samndrajā. But the 
king deemed this an unsuitable match, and dismissed the Naga envoys who threatened him 
with the wrath of their monarch. Albeit the Naga youths wished to slay him on the spot 
by the blast of their nostrils, yet they reflected that aa they had been sent to fix the 


* There ina discropanoy here between the prose story and the metrical portion which mentions “ Yamuna, 
the son of Varnes", and "& Rahattriya of Videha " (stazzaa 4 and 6). 

















marriage day, it would not be right to до away and leave the man dead. So they returned 
to the Nágn king, who in his anger summoned Advataraa and Kambalas and all other 
Nagas to flock towards Benares, without however, doing aay harm. So the hosta 
of serpents invaded Kadi and covered the roads and the buildings; they hung over the 
gateways and in the tops of the trees. So great a terror they wrought, that the king yielded 
to the clamour of the population and thrice exelaimed : “ Twill give unto Dhritarashtra 
my daughter Samudrajà."' 

The princess, however, was left ignorant of the real nature of her husband, who 
issued a proclamation that whosoever betrayed any signs of hia snake-nature to Бапи 





should be punished. тибе жй ooh ашы оли а ЫА САГО 


happily with him thinking that it was the world of men. 

In the course of time Dhritarüshtra's queen brought forth four sons whom they 
named Sudaréana, Datta (who was the future Buddha), Subhaga, and Arishta.* Even 
then she knew not that it was the world of the Nagas, But one day they told Arishta that 
his mother was zot a-Nàgi, and he said to himself : ** T will prove her." So one day, while 
she was giving him suck, he assumed a serpent’s form, and hit her with his tail. She in her 
terror threw him on the ground and struck his eye with her nail so that the blood poured 
forth. In this manner she learned that it was the dwelling of the Nagas. Arishta, having 
lost one eye, henceforth was always called Kanarishta (' Ono-eyed Arishita 7 

Now, when the four princes had grown up, their father gave them each a kingdom. 
They possessed great glory and each was attended by sixteen thousand Naga maidens. 
The second son, Datta, used to go every fortnight to his parents and then he went with his 
father to visit the great king Virüpáksha * and to discuss questions which had arisen in 
the Naga realm. Now one day when Virüpükeha had gone with his Naga followers to the 
world of the gods, a question arose which none could answer but Datta. So, on account 
of his wisdom, Sakra, the king of the gods, gave him the name Bhüridatta. 

At the sight of the Paradise of Sakra with its hosts of heavenly nymphs he con- 
ceived the wish to be reborn as a Deva. " What have I to do with this frog-eating snake 
nature f” he thought, " let me observe the Rabbath duties so that I may obtain birth 
among the gods." His parents gave him an empty palace for keeping the Sabbath: but 
the Naga maidens waiting on him with their musical instruments hindered him in his 


* In the legend of Gügà we heer of an army of anakes which, by order of Vasuki, surrounded ihe walls and 
every hause in the city of Bundi. They were ordered to hurt no one, but the people of the city Were wore ofall. 
Jnd. At rxiv, p. Bk. 

è Pali Sudaseana ancl Aritties. 
* Viripiksha (Pali Virüpakkha), eite A CD ERR T grt xad dar a ie 
* "This trait ia also found in the version ef the Cheripk pijaha, 
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purpose. Bo without telling anyone but hia wife, he went to the haunts of men, and not 
far from a huge banyan-tree which stood on the bank of the Yamuna he lay coiled on the 
top of an ant-hill) and in this manner he kept the vow of the Sabbath. He said: 
* Whosoever desireth my skin or my muscles, ar my bones, or my blood, let him take it." 1 
When he had lain there all night, at daybreak ten Naga girls used to come with musical 
instruments in their hands and conduct him back to the Naga-world. 

HI At that time a certain Brahmin who dwelt in a village near the gate of Benares 
was wont to go into the forest with his son Somadatta and kill wild animals; and by 
selling the flesh he made a livelihood. Once these two men were out hunting and, over- 
taken by the darkness, they passed the night among the branches of the banyan-tree 
"which stood in the vicinity of the ant-hill on which the Naga prince Bhiridatta was 
lymg. The Brahmin woke at dawn and was listening to hear the sound of the deer, when 
the Nîga maidens camê up and prepared the flowery couch for their master. Тһе Жара 
prince laid aside his snake's body and assuming a divine body adorned with all kinds of 
ornaments sat on his flower-bed with all the glory of a Sara. The Naga maidens 
hononred him with perfumes and garlands, and plaved their heavenly instrumenta and 
performed their dance and song. But when the Brahmin came down the tree and drew near, 
the Niga maidens, seeing him, sank into the earth with all their instruments and departed 
to the abode of the Nagas. Then he addressed Bhiiridatta, and asked him: “ Art thou 
a mighty Yaksha or a Nàga great in power ! " Bhüridatta, remembering that it was a 
Sabbath day and therefore he must speak only the truth, answered “I am a Naga 
great in magic power, invincible with fiery powon; in my anger I could bite with my 
fire a prosperous country. My mother ia Samudraji, my [ther Diritariahtra. I am the 
youngest ey af Sudardans, and Bhüridatta is my name." The Nîga prince, being 

| s Drahmin might betray him to а enake-charmer, invited him te come to 
RFRA as of Gib ores By his power he brought both the father and the son to 
the dwelling кен ы ORBITA divine condition. He gave to each of them 














Ta pobxin bes doit s vac in tha Naga deum through bis lack of previous 
métit began £o grow discontented and longed to return to the world of men. The son 
нуы ы ошер ко The serpent prince too gave his unwilling 
з arting | ted his guest with * the gem which grantet! i 
But the Бый жов not серен, E E е E O r a When 
the B hmin and his son had returned to the world of men, they saw a lake on the way. 
" Somadatta, lst us bathe,” the father exelaimed. Бо thev both took off their divine 

! This vuw in somewhat different words cecurs also in the Charigd-pitakz. 
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Ornaments and garments, and wrapping them up in & bundle laid them on the bank and 
bathed ; but at that very moment the ornaments vanished and returned to the Naga 
world, and their former poor yellow clothes were wrapped round their bodies, and their 
bows, arrows, and spears came back as they were before. Sc the next day he went with his 
aon into the forest and followed his old trade. 

IV. At that time a Garuda which lived on a silk-cotton-tree near the Bouthern 
Ücesn,! swept: up the water of the sea with the wind of his wings and swooping down on 
the Naga region, seized a Naga king by the head (at that time the Garudas did not know 
how to seize Nigas, they learned how to do so in the Panlarajdtaka)* Although he 
seized him by the head, he carried him to the top of the Himalaya. There a Brahmin: ° 
anchorite had built a hut of leaves and at the end of his walking-place there stood a great. ' 
banyan-tree, at the foot of which he used to sit by day. The Сапија сагтіей Ње Nîga to 
the top of the banyan and the Naga in its efforts to escape twined its tail round a branch. 
The Garuda, being unaware of it, flew up in the sky and carried up the banyan-tree. Ho 
then bore the Niga to the silk-cotton forest, with his beak split open its belly, and having 
eaten the fat dropped the body into the middle of the sea. The banyan-tree as it fell made 
a great noise, and the Garuda recognizing that it was the banyan at the end of the 
anchorite's walking-place, thought : “ This tree waa of great service to him—is retribution 
following me or not ! T will ask him." So he went to him in the guise of a young pupil 
and questioned him, The anchorite answered that neither the Garuda nor the Niga were 
guilty, as both had acted in ignorance, Bo pleased was the Garuda with this decision that 
as a fee for his lesson he gave the recluse a priceless spell and showed him the simples 

The recluse in his turn imparted the precions spell to a poor Hrahmin, named 
Alumbáyana,? and this man, having thus gained a means of livelihood, departed from the 
forest, ani] by suocessive stages reached th bank of the Yamuni. Atthattime a thousand 
Nags youths who waited on Bhüridatta were carrying the all-wish-granting jewel. They 
had placed it on a hillock of sand, and there, after playing all night in the water by ita 
radiance, they had put on. all their ornaments at the approach of dawn, and sat down, 
guarding it. The Brahmin reached the spot while he was repesting his charm, and they, 
on hearing it, seized with terror lest it chould be the Garuda king, plunged into the earth 
without staying to take the jewel and fled to the Nige-world. The Brahmin, secing the 
jewel, exclaimed: “ My spell hath at once succeeded," and he joyfully seized the jewel 





* АЬота, р, 133. ? Above, p. 14]. 
* [n tbe Chariyé-pifala he is called Alampina. 
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Now at that very time the Brahmin hunter was entering the forest with his son 
Somadatta, and when he saw the jewel in the other's hand, he said to his son : " Ts not 
this the jewel which Bhüridatta gave to us!" The son, too, recognized the gem. The 
Erahmin inmnter, eager to possess the jewel, addressed Alambayana and offered a hundred 
gold pieces for it. The latter, however, declared that he did not wish to sell the jewel, but 
Ta pria ready te give id to die mian who showed kin the gest Rêga Foris wieked 
Pu ais pf Js aix. wh, dicte эр КаК чае не! ада 
recesses of the Himalaya and became a recluse. 

The outcast Brahmin now brought Alambayana to the spot where the Naga prince 








"was observing the Sabbath vows, and spake to him: “ Do thou seize that great Naga and 


take the red jewel which shineth on his head. His body is like unto a heap of white cotton. 
* Seize him, 0 Brahmin.” 

Bhiiridatta saw the traitor approaching with the snake-charmer, but he reflected that 
it was his duty not to break his Sabbath vow and not to yield to anger. " Let Alambayana 
cut mein pieces or cook me or fix me on a spit, I must at all events not be wroth with him.” 
So closing his eyes, and following the highest ideal of determination, he placed his head 
between his coils and lay motionless. 

V. Then the outcast Brahmin exclaimed : " O Alambiyann, do thou seize this Naga 
and give me the gem." Alambáyana thew ik into his hand, but the jewel slipped out of his 
hand, and, na soon ns it fell, it went into the ground and was lost in the Naga-world. The 
Brahmin finding himself bereft of the three things, the priceless gem, Bhüridatta's fnend- 
ship, and his son, went off to his home, loudly lamenting. 








Alambayana, having first anointed his body with divine drugs and chewed a fite 


af them, co that it pervaded hia boly, uttered the divine spell, and, going upto Bhüridatta 
seized him by the tail, and, holding him fast, opened his mouth and having himself chewed 
a drug. spat into it, After he had made the snake full of the drug, and holding him by the 
had swallowed, he stretched him out at full length on the ground. Then pressing him like 
a pillow with his hands he crushed his bones, and then again seizing his tail, pounded him 
as if he were beating cloth. 

Having thus made the serpent prince helpless, he prepared a basket of creepers and 
threw him into it. Then, going to a certain village, he set the basket down in the middle of 
it and made the snake dance, Bo wonderful was his dancing that the villagers were moved 
to tears and brought gold, garments, ornaments, and the like. Alambáyana then resolved 
to proceed to Benares and on a Sabbath-day he announced to the king that he would 
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exhibit the snake's dancing in his presence, So the king made a proclamation by beat of 
drum and colleetec a large crowd, and tiers of scaffolding were erected in the courtyard 








Phüridata was seized by the snakeclharmer his mother 
especially on Bhüridatta, because she knew that he had gone to the world of men, When 
her eldest son Budar£ann came to pay a visit to his parents, she made him a partner of her 
fears. Great lamentation there was in Bhiridatta’s house. The two younger brothers, 
too, heard the noise and triad to comfort their mother. As’ she could not ba comforted, 
her three sons promised to make a search for him and within ten days to bring him back ` 

Then Sudaríana thought : '' Wo must go to three different places-—one to the world 

of the gods, one to the Himalaya, and one to the world ofmen. ButifKünarishtagoesto ` 
the land of men, he will set that village or town on fire where he shall happen to see 
Bhiiridatta, for he is fierce-natured and harsh—it will not do to send him." 8o hé said to 
kim: " Do thou go to the world of gods. If the pods have carried lim to their world in 
order to hear the Law from him, then do thou bring him thence." But he said to Subhaga : 
' "Dothou go to the Himalaya and search for Bhiridatta in the five great rivers and come 


Now Bhüridatta had a sister, born of another mother, named Archimukht,! who had 
в very great love for him. When she saw Sudaréana setting out, she bespake him: 
» Brother, I am greatly troubled, I will go with thee” ^ Sister," he replied, “thou canst 
not go with me, for T have assumed nn ascetio's dress.” Quoth she: “J will become a little 
frog and I will go inside thy matted hair” 

Sudarsana first of all went to the place where Bhiridatta was wont to keep the Sabbath 
vow. Wheti he saw the blood there he felt sure that Bhüridatta had been seized bya snake- 





ice-gate of the king of Benares. Here a great crowd had collected. The snake-charmer 
had just placed the basket on a variegated rug, and gave the sign : " Come hither, great 
Nagaraja." А+ that moment Sudaréana was standing at the edge of the crowd, while his 
captive brother put his head out of the basket and looked round surveying the people, 
Nagas look at a crowd for two ressons: to see whether uny Suparna is near or any 
| man; if they espy a Suparns, they do not dance for fear, if kinsman, they do not 

dance for shame.* The Niiga prince, aa he looked, beheld his brother among the crowd, 





= pis Cambridge translation baa "sotora “whick ie obviously due to an oversight : Lhe tert haa ghrbe 


за q 
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LAM IC beris siue o cf Mu buio and wea up to him. The crowd 
retreated in fear and Sudarsana was left alone; so his brother went up to him and laid 
his head on his foot and wept, and Sudarésna also wept. 

Now Alambana thought: “The Niga must have bitten yonder ascetic; I must 
comfort him.” So he went up to him, but Sudardana declared that the snake could do him 
no harm. Then the snake-charmer, hearing the power of his serpent belittled, waxed angry. 
But Sudar&ana challenged him; saying that he would produce a frog more formidable 
than the great Naga. Five thousand gold- PIS vito e Hie sake rope by Sudardana, 
and when his opponent ridiculed the idea of a mendicant possessing such a sum of money, 
liho kignad aaie culled wpon the king of Penaten pa ba kia narsby aad ihe king consented, 
+ After a long altercation with his adversary, Sudaréana called out to his sister: “ O 
Archimtltht, come out of my matted loeks and stand on my hand,” and he put out his hand. 
Thrice she croaked like a frog, and then came out and eat on his shoulder, and, springing up 
dropped three drops of poison on his hand. Sudarsana stood with the poison on his hand, 
and exclaimed three times : “ This country will be destroyed.” Then the king exclaimed : 
“Tam utterly at a loss—do thou tell uz some way to prevent the land being destroyed." 
“© King, cause three holes to be dug here in succession." The king did to. Sudaréana 
filled the middle hole with sundry drugs, the second with cowdung, and the third with 
heavenly herbs; then he let fall the drops of poison into the middle hole. At the same 
moment a flame burst out, this spread and caught the hole with the cowdung, and then 
bursting out again it caught the hole filled with heavenly herbs, and consuming them all, 
it became extinguished. Àlambáyana was standing near the hole, and the heat of the poison 
emote him—the colour of hia skin at once vanished, and he became a white leper. Filled 
with terror, he thrice exclaimed: "I will set the snake-king free," On hearing this, 
Bhüridatta came out of the basket, and assuming a form radiant with all kinds 








o ornamenta, he stood with all the glory of Sakra, the chief of the gods. Sadardana and 
ee Then Sudaréana told Brahmadatts, that Bhüridatta and he 





rûridatt a aude asy fidt hac? н кызыны 
ке ан, whereon Sudardana eaid that lia mother too wus anxious to see both her 
brother, the reigning king, and her father, who had left his kingdom and become an 
ascetic. So they promised to take their mother to their grandfather's hermitage, and after 


fixing a day, they departed from the palace, and, sinking into the earth, returned to the 
Naga-world. 
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VIL "When Bhüridatta thus came umong them, the citv became filled with ome 
universal lamentation. Hx took to a sick-bed ; and there was no limit to the number of 
Nagas who came to visit him, and he tired himself ont talking to them. In the meanwhile 
Kanarishta, who had gone to the world of gods, was the first to come back ; 8o they made 
him the door-keeper of Bhüridatta's siek residence, for they said : “ He is fierce and harsh 
and will be able to keep away the crowd of Nigus.” 

Subhaga, after searching the whole Himalaya and after that the ocean and the rivers, 
came in the course of his wanderings to search the Yamuna. The outcast Brahmin, seeing 
that Alambana had become a leper, was afraid that he, too, would meet with the 
punishment due for his crime. So he went on a pilgrimage to the Yarnund to wash away his’ 
guilt in the sacred bathing plnce of Prayaga.! When ke went down into the water, he said = 
“T have betrayed my friend Bhüridatta, I will wash away my sin.’ At that moment 
Subhaga came to the spot, and hearing these wards, said to himself: “ This is the wretch - 
who hath betrayed my brother; I will not spare his life.” So, twisting his tail round his 
feet and dragging him inte the water, be held him down. Then Subhaga made himself 
known to the wicked Brahmin, reminded him of the erime he had committed in betraying 
his benefantor, and said that now the moment had come to take revenge, The other 





. remonstrated that according to the well-known rule a Brahmin's life is not to be violated. 


This mnde Subhaga pause and in his uncertainty he thonght best to carry the Brahmin to 
the Niga-world and to ask his brothers fora decision, Then seizing him by the neck and 
shaking him, with loud abuse and revilings, he carried him to the gate of Bhiridatta’s 
AE. 

E When. Kánpürishta saw that the other was being dragged along so roughly, he 
said: "Subhaga, do not hurt him. All Brahmins are the sons of thegreat Brahmá. The 
great Brahmi learned that if we were hurting hisson, he in his wrath would destroy the whole 
Naga world, In the world Brahmins rank ns the highest, and possess great dignity. Thou 
Зове поё know what their dignity is, but Ido.” For Kanarishta in the birth immediately 
preceding this had been a sacrificing Brahmin, and therefore he spake so: positively. 
Moreover, being skilled in sacrificial lore from his former experiences, ha addressed 
Subhaga and the Naga assembly in this wise: " Come, I will describe to you the character 
of sacrificial Brahmins.” Then he extolled the greatness of the Brahmins who possess the 
snared knowledge of the Veda and of the Vedio sacrifice, and gave sundry examples of the 
wonderful ment acquired by the worship of the sacred Fire. 

Now Bhüridstta on hissick bed heard it al! and he reflected: " Arishta has described 














' Prayiga (now Allahabad] on the confluence of the Gangk and Yamuna. 
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a false doctrine. I must break his speech and put true views into the assembly. So he rose 
and bathed, put on ail his ornaments and sitting down in the pulpit, he gathered the whole 
Niga community together. Then he summoned Arishta and said to him: “ Arishta, 
falsely thou hast spoken in describing the Vedas and the sacrifices and the Brahmins, 
for the offering up of oblations by the priests according to the ritual of the Vedas is held to 
be undesirable nor does it lead to heaven.” Then in a long and lucid sermon he forcibly 
set forth the futility of the Vedas and of the Vedic rites and the uselessness of fire-worship. 
He denounced the importance of the four castes and the claim to superiority maintained 
by the priestly caste. In particular he censured the sacrificing of animals, while pointing 
out how the priests in their greed uphold this cruel practice by means of ridiculous 
' fabrications. Many of their traditions he showed to be idle stories too absurd to deserve 
the belief of any sensible man. Having thus confuted their arguments, he established 
his own doctrine, and the assembly of Nagas hearing his exposition was filled with joy. The 
wicked Brahmin he caused to be dismissed from the Naga world, and not even a word of 
censure he uttered to him. 

the Sabbath, at the end of his life went with the host of Nagas to fill the seats of heaven. 





















Let us now consider whether we can trace any plastic representations of the story of 
Bhüridatta which in the Jütaka book ig narrated at such great length. In the art of India 
proper, as far as we know, no illustration of this jataka is found. It occurs, however, we 
believe, on the great monument of Java, the Stipa of Borobudur. Among the series of 
sculptural fablequr decorating the balustrade along the first gallery (upper row) there are 
four panels, nombered 187-9), which, as Professor Krom ! haa observed, obviously have 
reference to some Naga legend. We are inclined to assume that the story in question is that 
of Bhüridatta. The first of these four panels (No. 187) shows a Nüga with his retinue in 
a river. One of his followers apparently, makes a request. Possibly it is Bhirdatts 
informing his father, the Naga king Dhritarashtra of his wish to perform the Ssbbath vow 
in the world of men. The second panel (No. 188) shows a Naga seated under a tree in the 
attitods of dhygna, or meditation. Two male persons, Windy xni for Brahmins, are 
standing by. On the assumption that the Naga is aguin the hero of the story seated under 
the banyan-tree, we may recognize the wicked Brahmin and his son in the two other 
personages. It ig true that according to the Pali text the Naga prince was lying in his 
serpent shape on the top of an ant-hill. Tt must, however, be remembered that the sculptors 


1 Eromi. Barabudur, vol. i, p. 353, plates, series 1 (B) a, pl. xxi. 
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elis ooly fodicsted by the snake-hood. Such being the ease, the scene of Bhüridatta's 
penance could hardly be rendered in a more lucid manner than js done in the present 
seulpture, In the third relief (No. 189) we see a Nügu and a Nügi seated on a throne, while 
a Brahmin is shown standing nt their side in an attitude of supplication (aiijali). We beliave 
this person to be the Brahmin hunter who, after having been entertained by Bhüridatta 

in the Nágaloka asks leave id fetora to the world of men. The fourth pane! (No. 190), 
showing four Nagas, one of which is seated on a throne could represent either the font 
Naga princes reunited after their wanderings, or Bhiiridstta preaching to a Niga audience 
‘on the subject of the futility of Vedic rites. : 

There is yet a fifth pane! which in all probability belongs to the same story but which” 

is no longer 1n sifu.' In 1896 when the late King of Siam visited Java, the Governmen: 
Batavin had the il-advieed courtesy to present their royal guest with a number of images 
and other sculptural remains taken from the Borobudur and other ancient sanctuaries. 
of the Island, Among those art treasures which are now preserved at Bangkok, there is 
a Borobudur relief showing a procession of seven female figures, perliaps meant; for Nàgis, 
one of them carrying lotus-flowers and the others apparently beating time with their hands. 
There is good reason to naume that the sculpture in question is the missing No. 186 
belonging to the balustrade of the first gallery. It, consequently, must anpply us with the 
opening scene of the Мада story illustrated in Nos. 187-90. On the assumption that this 
story is the Bhüridatia-jàtaka there are аге ёо рова е explanations. If the figures are’ 
_ provided with the usual Nàga head dress (which from the published photograph cannot be- 
- decided), they must be the Nàga damsels who distracted Bhüridatta from ri idly observing 
his Sabbath vow. In case the Niga emblem is absent, they may be taken to represent the 
heavenly nymphs in Sakra’s paradise, the sight of whose beauty caused Bhüridatta to 
conceive the wish that he ahould be reborn as a Deva. 
i H my explanation is right, the five Borobudur panels would thus supply us with a 
plastic rendering of five incidents of the Bhüridatta legend proper. At first sight it may seem 
strange that among the scenes selected for illustration we find neither the capture of 
Bhüridatta by the cruel snake-charmer nor his performance at tho court of the Raja af 
Benares, But, apart from the difficulty of representing an anthropomorphic Naga in the 

















! Th. van Erp. Hindu-jaraunz e beslirn lans te Bangkok. Bijdr. tot de T. L, end Тел con Ned, Indie, 
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capacity of a dancing snake, it is quite in agreement with the spirit of the Borobudur 
artists to discard such scenes which, however dramatic and thrilling they may seem to the 
Western mind, would visualize the violent and ignominious treatment | perpetrated by wicked 
men on that most holy and exalted being, the future Buddha. 

Professor ноби haa; published three miniatures from s Siamese book, T'rai-pum, 

eighteenth century, which he believes to refer to the Champeyyajataka, but which 

in reality muxt E ыд with the story of Bhüridatta.! Both these jatakas, it is true, 
are ^o very similar in the main trend of the narrative that a confusion between the two 
may easily occur. The first of the three miniatures in question shows a Naga in animal 
shape wound round an ant-hill being assailed by a snake-charmer. On the second picture 
"we see the latter on the shoulders of four men and attended by a parasol-bearer on his way 
to Benares with his captive in & basket carried by two servants. Finally the third miniature 
"clearly presents us with the scene of the great performance at the court of Benares = the 
great Naga seized by the snake-charmer who stands in the centre of the ring with the crowd 
of spectators all around, the king, sword in hand, occupying a prominent position on his 
throne. 

These three scenes might refer equally well to the Champeyya- or to the Bhüridatta- 
jataka. "There is, however, one detail in the first picture which enables us to decide in favour 
of the Jast-mentioned jataka, Right opposite the snake-charmer there is a princely figure 
standing on a kind of lotus-throne and holding a frog in his right hand, as has, indeed, been 
recognized by Professor Grünwedel. If we compare both stories, it must become perfectly 
clear, that this figure is not Sumana, but Sudar ith hi l 
that consequently the king is not Ugrasena bui 
Giptured. Nga 1s nol Chapel bui Hhüridatta. 

It is curious that the modern Siamese artist has rendered exactly those scenes which 
the ancient artists of Java (if at least our identification is correct) have preferred to omit. 


from sculptural representation. 
* Grünwedel, Juddhistische Studien, pp. 88 f. CI. also K. Dáóhring, Siam (1923), vol. ii, p. 52, pl. Ixxiv, 
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CHAPTER IV 


Tae Nicas rx Fanres awp Fargy Tans 

MEE miscellaneous Naga stories which are contained in the present chapter are derived 

partly from Brahmanical and partly from Buddhistic sources, The well-known 
Sanskrit work Pafichatantea hss furnished the first two fables which, however, are only 
found in the letus ornatior of that work, From this circumstance if would be rash to 
conclude that the two fables in question are comparatively late productions, On the i 
contrary, they contain elementa which belong to a primitive sphere of thought, For this 
reason they liave been included in the present work, although, strictly speaking they do . 
not refer to Nagas. In each case the animal hero of the story ig a serpent, but a fabulous 
serpent provided with truly Nigu-like properties, In the first of these two fables the story 
of the poor Brahmin and the gold-giving snake, we have, aa it were, serpent-worship at 
ita souree. As soon as the Brahmin cultivator espies the animal (it is described as one of 
the hooded species) on the top of the ant-hill, he concludes that it must be the deewa and 
guardian of the field and he begins to worship it, hoping that it will yield him an abundant 
crop. Bo the snake figures here as a genius loci, but besides it ja a guardian of gold and в 
giver of wealth—snother familiar trait of snake-lore all over the world. Different versions 
of this fable aro found in Western literature (e.g. Aesopus and Gesta Romanorum) ; yet, 
ал Benfey justly remarked, it is truly Indian in spirit. | 

The other fable from the Paiichatantra gives the story of the snake, himself the son of 
buman parenta, who in wedded to a maiden. He assumes human shape in the wedding 
night,” and his father promptly prevents him from returning to his animal state by burning 
the serpent hide which hé had relinquished. 

This is a familiar motif all over the world. Inthe Volsungasaga (chap. viii) we read of 








Sigmundr and Sinfjotli who become werewolves, but are freed of their fate by burning the 
wolves’ hides which they had imprndently donned. The swan-maidens of Norse mythology 
over whom power cun be obtained by taking sway their feathery garb while they have 
assumed human form may here be quoted. Likewise in the case of the Bersehiy 
the potential ursinity is undoubtedly closely connect: ed with the skin of the bear. Simila - 
eo moral of the story ia, of course, the aum as that of ‘Koce falls of Gas i; ‘Ave 
esp. Cano tho fable ofthe peki ping nda rand athe Mena a ths Ba tthe golden 


т тма 0р по Whe eontierg, M enki to revert ho kde eeepct shape ia sleep aiid daring se i 
Cf. abore, p. 131. 
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onceptions are very common in the folklore of the American Indians and the Eskimos: 
dog-children get rid of their animal state by the burning of the dog's skins, and the eagle- 
maiden becomes an ordinary hunian being, when robbed of her plumage 

We now give some stories from the AatA@saritedgara, that marvellous collection of 
tales, which the Kashmirian poet Somadeva completed between the years a.p. 1063 
and 1081.2 It was a recast of a much earlier work (perhapa of the fifth centary)," 
Gunüdhya's Brihatkatha, or ' Great Story-book ', which unfortunately is lost, but which is 
said to have been composed in the vernacular. Gunidhya, it will be seen, was himself 
reputed to һе the son of a Naga prince. Another Sanskrit version of this ancient book of 
stories is in existence, namely the Brihatkathümafijari by Kahemendra, who likewise was. 
a native of Kashmir, but whose poetical skill was decidedly inferior to that of Somadeva. 
It waa completed about A.n. 1037. 

It cannot be said that in the stories of the Kathasaritságara the Nàga nppears always 
in à very typical character, although —it is trüe—he ia usually represented aa a denizen 
of a lake or pool. In some cases his character is so little pronounced that we have 
preferred to omit the story altogether. As an instance I may quote the fairy tale of 
King Kanakavarsha and Madanasundari ( Kathas,, 1v, 906—238). The hero of the story is the 
son of Priyadardana who in his turn is the son of the Serpent king Vasuki, He is helped by 
his aunt, the Nagi Ratnaprabha, to win the favour of the god Karttikeya, but, for the rest, 
there is nothing in the hero's character or adventures to bring out his lofty Naga parentage. 

In the short story of the jealous Naga, a translation of which will be given below, 
neither the Naga nor his faithless spouse, the Nügi, show any specific Nàgan characteristics 
except that he inhabits a lake und finally destroys his wife and her lover by means of a 
fiery blast. In fact, there exist other versions of this tale jn which the róle of the deceived 
husband is assigned to some other demoniacal being: in a Pali jataka (No. 436) a similar 
story is told of an Asura, and in the Arabian Nights of a Jinn. The tale, after all, merely 
serves to illustrate that hackneyed theme: the wiles of women. | 

*The Curse оЁ а Мада ' reminds us of the incantation scene which occurs in another 
famous work of classical Sanskrit literature—Baga's Harshacharita, or * Life of Harsha’. 

















1 For the above information [ am indebted to Profesor Uhienbeck who refers me to Bolte-Polivka, 
Anmerkungen zu dex. Kinder- usl Hauemárcken der Hrüder Grimm., vol. i, pp. 294 8., and Boas, Jndianische 
Sagen won. der Nord-Pacifachen Küste Amerila'e, pp. 25 and (3, 115, and 264. For Indian and other parallels 
ef. Benley, Pantichabiutra, vol. 1, pp. 260-9. 

3 C. H. Tuwney's excellent English translation (two vals, Caleutta, 15204) la naw being re-edited by 
X. M. Penzer, copiae aep Igi d he ise We quate the original edition. 

4 4. 8. Speynr, Studie adcuf the Kalhás 

A аа Е (io. SAY D Tala (al. MORIENS Go M ps STR. Cambridge transl. wol. ili, 
рр. 213 0. CE alo Kaikan, lxiii, 0-50 ; TTawnsy'a trxnal., vol. ii, pp. 794. 
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It is a kind of historical romance dealing with the doings of Harsha-deva or Sri-Harsha, 
the celebrated king-author of Kanauj and Thinesar [A-D. 606-47), and is compesed in 
a highly artificial and rhetorical prose. In the third chapter of his work the author relates 
at great length how king Pushpabhiti, the progenitor of. Harsha's house, at the request of 
à Yogi, named Bhairavüchürya, takes part in a magie rite, which has for object the laying 
ola Vetála (Vetala-sádhona)! Thi'time selected for the gruesome rite is, as ia usual in 
similar practices of black art, the fourteenth of the ‘ dark’ fortnight (the period of the 
waning moon), in other words, a moonless might. The assistance of King Pushpabbitti 
As particularly required in that important phase of the rite which is indicated by 
‘the technical term of the closing of the Quarter s (dig-bandha),* its object being to ward off 
the influence of evil spirits which haunt the regions of the sky. In the present instance ` 
each of the four assistants of the magician is entrusted with the care of one particular 
quarter. It is worthy of note that in this connexion the four quarters are enumerated in 
an order opposite to that followed in sacrificial ritual, namely ; east, north, west, and south, 

What happened next ia related in the following words :3 “ The wardens of the regions 
having taken their stations, Bhairavacharya confidently entered the cage composed of their 
arms, and proceeded with his awful work. The opposing fiends * having after fruitless 
reaistance and much uproar been allayed, suddenly at the very instant of midnight the earth 
‘was rent open to the north and not far from the magic circle, displaying a fissure like that 
caused by the tnaks of the mighty boar of doomaday. Forthwith, like an iron post torn up 





by the eky elephants, there ascended out of the chaem a spirit (purusha) dark as a b 
lotus, with shoulders thick and square as the Great Boar's. The gleam of a málari wreath 
amid locks of crisp curled hair, sleek, dark, and gtowing thickly, produced the affect of a 
sapphire temple crowned with tha blaze of a jewelled lamp. A throbbing voice and an eye 
naturally red suggested one drunk with the vapours af youth. A necklace tossed about his 
throat, "a and anon he smeared shoulders comparable to the sky clephant's frontal 
globe with clay crushed in his clenched hand. irregularly bespotted with moist sandal 
paste, he resembled a tract of autumn sky speckled with bits of very white cloud. Above 
a petticont white as the kdali petal his flank waa drawn tight Бу а вагі the lang white 
cotton fringe of which, carelessly left loose, hun ¢ to the ground just as if it were the serpent 
Sesha supporting him from behind. His stout thick thighs planted slow paces as if he feared 

- TÀa Harpa-carila of Hina, transl. hy E. B. Cowell and F. W. Thomua (Loudon, 1897), np. 00 ff, 
. 3 Of, the 'Btory of Prince Sadhana ‘, below p. 185, and the leeend ol the Naga king anil ike 
Megivian, from tha Rijalarangini, bele p. 245, 

я B oed aed алтыр и а бет slight omimions ani altermtians trom the excellent English translation 
by E. B. Cowell and F. W. Thomas (London, 1897), р. 93. 

* The term used in the original 1% ычзара, which ia a synonym of rldsdas. 
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to break through the earth: yet they could scarce support his mountain-like form with 
tts burden of overmastering pride: Again and again he doubled his left arm athwart his 
breast, raised the right cross-wise, bent his leg, and furiously slapped his arma? with such 
^ noise as though he would raise a storm to hinder the rite and maim the animate world of 
one sense," 
We have quoted the passage in full, because the spirit described in it announces him- 
self subsequently as “the Naga Srikantha, after whom this region, whereof I am lord, is 
named." FTA leet an indeed, to our mind somewhat comical, description 
Siti we have cited there is practically nothing that would suggest & Serpent-demon. 
Not even the plana or suake-hood, that most typical attribute of the Naga is mentioned. 
It almost seems as if the author of this work of the seventh century had entirely lost sight 
of the true character of the spirit which he evokes. There is, however, in this passage one 
pant of posttiva intet The Naga in question calls himself the guardian of the country 
i which, as he says, was named after him. In that capacity he claims an oblation 
(ОЙ Жат тад: Now the country Srikantha is that tract of Northern India to 
which the district of Sthanvigvara (modern Thanesar), the domain of King Pushpabhiiti, 
belonged. In the same third chapter of Bána's work the land of Srikantha is eulogized in 
along passage which, however conforming to the Karya style, is not purely conventional. 
The mention of the wheat fields, the cumin beds watered by thw pote of the Persian wheel, 
the troops of camels, the vine-arbours, and pomegranate orchards, the date palms and 
pile trees, will evoke vivid memories in anyone who has had the good fortune to visit the 
Land of the Five Rivers.* For our present purpose, however, it is of greater importance 
that the Naga figures hero as a guardian spirit of that country. Ha might be called a 














genius loci in à somewhat extended senae;? 


The ancient theme of the hereditary feud between Garuda and the Nügae, so often 
referred to in the Great Epic and in the Játaka Book, has nowhere found ee ee 
expression than in the pathetie tale of Jimütavühana, the fairy prince, who sacrifice 
himself to save an unfortunate Nà āga from being devoured by the Giant-bird. The numerous 
versions of this legend in Sanskrit literature 4 testify to its great popularty.. In the 








an ue Mae. Hj vasa. 
xgraphically ths country round Thámmar does not really belong to the Land of tho Five Rivers, 
w administrative purposes it is included in the present province of the Punjab. 
| Soy ymin tay yet erigit rui dde; RE POR NR 
bhetropála and. shetradirati, which occur in the table of the the Brahmin and the gold-geanting snake from the 


! Jor an echavative treatment of the legend, the various reduaticis, and their mutual relationship we reler 
the reader t0 F, D. K. Bosch, De Legende van JimüldváAana in de Sanabri-itteratwur ( Doctor s thexis], Leiden, 
1814. 
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Kathüsaritsagara the story is twice narrated in great detail, and from the circumstance 
that in Kshemendra’s Brihatkathdmaiijari, too, ib occurs in two different chapters it may 
be safely concluded that the early Brihatkathd from which both those works are derived 
must have contained a double version of the Jimfitavahana legend. The reason of this 
two-fold treatment isthe following: the legend in question haa been embodied in the well- 
known collection of stories, entitled Vetüla-paüchavimáahi, or ' the Twenty-üve Tales of 
the Vetüla'. Now this collection must have been included in the ‘ Great Story-book ', 
and hence it is found in both the recasta of that ancient work which we owe to the two 
Keshmirian pocts Somadeva and Kshemendra respectively. Besides this, two prosa 
redactions of the Vetala stories, the one by Sivadása, and the other by Jambhaladatta, - 
are known to exist, and in both the legend of Jimütavahana is one of the five-and-twenty ‘ 
tales. In another metrical production of the poetaster Kshemendra, the Avadana-kalpalaia, 
we meet with the legend in a highly artificial and flowery garb. The work in question is 
æ collection of a hunüred-and-eight avadánas or edifying stories; The Jimütavühana 
legend * which forms the concluding aradána of the collection, is due not to Kahemendra 
himself but to his son Somendra (hardly.a better poet than his parent!), who finished his 
father’s work by completing the suspicions number of a hundred-and-eight. Finally we 
have to mention the Sanskrit play Nagdnanda or * Joy of the Nagas’, in which the legend 
was dramatized by the same royal author, Sri-Haraha, whom we have had occasion £o refer 
to above? The question whether the play is really due to the famous ruler of Thanesa 

orto one of his court-poets we may leave undecided. The title assigned to it was evidently 
chosen in connexion with tbe joyful conalusion, the Negus: being fred: from the danger of 
Garuda owing to the hero's noble self-sacrifice 

The version of the legend which we reproduce below follows the first redaction of 
the Kath adgara (ch. xxii). The other redaetion (ch. xc) found in the same work, 

which presenta the legend as a Vetála story, had this peenlissity that hare Jtnfitnvahane. 
is called ' a portion of the Bodhisattva ’2 Aa, however, the story of Jimitavihana is not 
found in any Indian collection of jatekos, there is good resson to assume that the 
identification of the hero with the future Buddha was sn afterthought and that originally 
the legend had no con хни with Buddhism at all, however much it may conform in spirit 
to the lofty ethical ideals of that religion. 


1 ee Bosch'e work, РР. 1181, a a nE on аини 
Sanskrit Budihiat Literature of Nepal (Calont, 1889), рр. 57 Я. 

ый ази без Жыры кайдан Лнда а аа у Роне Boyd (Lendoa, 187%; sul the 
other by B. Hale Northam (Londen, without date), and a French version by Abel Berguigne (Paria, 1870), 

t Tho ern жі паеў Kalli, xe, 8, M" and 177, ia Bodkimitsáma, " & portion of the B." In the 
Nagdnanda (transl. Palmer Boyd, p. 85), Garuda sayw: * "This iı a Bodhisattra whom ] hayn slain '* 
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This much is certain, that the legend of Jimiitavihana clearly presupposes an 
anthropomorphic Naga; otherwise it wonld be unaccountable how Garida can mistake 
the Vidyadhara prince for Sankhachüda, the Niga victim destined to serve for his food. 
Even if we assume a Niga of human shape but provided with the usual anakehood, it seems 

somewhat strange that Garuda should not have noticed his mistake until Sankhachids 
himself calls his attention to this and other peculiarities which characterize him as a a Naga, 
but are naturally absent in Jimütavühana. In the second version of the Kathasarisá 
(x5, 178), Satkhachüda says to Garada: “Seesb thou-not my hoods and my. double. 
tongue * " In the Nagünanda ( Act iv, verse 98) he mentions these and besides some other 
characteristic signs of the Naga; the srastika on his breast, the scaled ekin (kafichuka), 
the double tongue, and the three-fold anakehood with its jewels. We quote Palmer Boyd's 
translation.! “‘ Not to mention the mark of the Swastika on the breast, are there not 
the seales on my body 7) Do you not count my two tongues as I epeak ! Nor ses these 
three hoods of mine, the compressed wind hissing through them in my insupportable 
anguish ? While the brightness of my gems is distorted by the thick smoke from the fire 
of my direful poison 1 "' 

It is only in the Nügünanda that such prominence ia given to these peculiar features 
of the Naga. The other authors in rendering the Jegend have wisely omitted them. 

The circumstance that the Jimitavahana story evidently conceives. the Niga as 
A being human or almost human in appearance seams to indicate that it is not an ancient 
myth like the ' Serpent sacrifice ' of the Adi-parvan (in which the Nagas are clearly con- 
ceived in serpent shape), but a legend of a comparatively late date. 

It is also significant that we do not know of any representation of the Jimiitavabana 

legend in the plastic art of India. If the story had een HP M nong 

the early Buddhists, they would surely have figured it on their sacred monumenta. 

is found neither at Bharhut, Sanchi, or Ajanta nor on the Borobudur with its wealth of 
jatakas and evadanas, A sculptural от pictorial rendering of the self-sacrifice of Jimitavahana 
would, of course, be readily identifiable. 

This ia the more remarkable as the motif of Garuda seizing a Naga is a decorative device 
not at all uncommon in Indian art. First of all we meet it in the Greeo-Buddhist school 
of Gandhira in many replicas, the serpent deity being invariably shown in a human form, 

- but катан Бу Ба akaka i bis or ar back Dow ow in nearly all the 
nown to us the victim i$ a female, so that a connexion with the Jimitavihana 




















‘ Nagdacada (transl, Palmer Boyd), p. M. а еа ТЫ ی ن م‎ 
locua clasaicus for tbo Hindu conception ol a Niga, 
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“> Whereas in these Gandhiira sculptures the victim of Garuda—to mikes e subject, as 
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legend is at once precluded. The best-known éxsmple is the sculpture from Sanghno, in 
the north-east comer of the Peshawar distri t which has often been reproduced. and. 
described. It shows a. NüzI being carried off by Garuda who with hia 4 {мн 03 
het by the waist, while in his beak he holds the snake issuing from her neck. Subsequently 





geverul more specimens lave come to light : some like the Sanghao sculpture, but inothers: 


we have quite a group of figures: Garuda having seized two unfortunate victima, usually 
à male and a female, st the same time, while a third one has been thrown down by the wind 
of his wings. and others, again, are making a vain attempt to come to {һе гесин. By 
comparing these various sculptures it haa become evident that they originally must have 


belonged to the head-dress of those figures in princely attire which represent Bodhisattvas. 


They obviously imitate ornaments made of silver or gold. (Plate XV, q-and b.) 


it were, more pathetio—is invariably anthropomorphic, we find that sculptural art in ite 


purely Indian expression of the same subject prefers to render the Naga in his ani 1 
shape. On coping stone from Amarivati decorated in the usual iashion with the well. 


_ known motif of the garland-carriers we note among the various emblems employed to fill 


the open spaces, such as the sacred tree, the wheel, and һе зра, ано в баги}: holding a 
five-headed Naga in his beak. The bird, shown en face, is treated in a conventional manner ; 
but the main point of interest is that both the Garuda and the Naga are hers theriomorpihic.* 

The same is the case with & piece of sculpture excavated from the Kankali Tila at 
Mathura and now preserved in the Provincial Museum of Lucknow 2 This fragment which 
must hava formed the end of a torana architrave, is carved on one side with the figure of a 
Garuda in conflict with a Naga. 'The former, here en profil, is likewise conventionally treated 
but hus distinctly the type of a bird of prey. Only his ear looks remarkably human, and 
is provided with an ear-ring. The most fantastic part of his body, however, is his tail, 
which has, moreover, received a curious twist во аз to make it fit into the rather narrow 
space available, The serpent which is shown here in a less helpless state than in the 
Amarávati sculpture is three-headed, the douhle-tongue being visible. Tts body ia 
wound twice round its enemy's neck, while with its tail it holds on to u tree, (Plat ХҮ, с.) 





'. Grûrprodel, Fudd Art, pp. 108 ff, fig. 61, V. A. Smith, Hist, of Pine Art, pp, 117 #., figs T0 and 70м. 
Food , Art grico-bonddhique, vol. ii, pp. 33 Hl, Bigs. 818-21. Spamer, Handbook, p. 50, The Sanghao sculpture 
haa been recognised aa an Inilian adaptation of tle groupof Ganyméde carried oll by the eagla of Zeus afe reo 

* Fergusson, Tree daal Serpent Worship, pL Ii, üg. L Grinwede, Buddhist Art, fig. 101. Foucher, Art 


' v. A. Bsnith, Jain Si&ps, p. 28, pl or, fig. 1. 
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‘THe G | G SNAKE AND THE POOR Bzanurx.! 


Tate A So Жыны» Brahmin, named Haridatta, who used to till the 
ground. But as time went by he never reaped any crop. Now one day towards the end of 
the hot season the Brahmin, overcome by tho heat, had lain down to sleep in the shade of a 
tree in the middle of his field. Rene Ste rere ЧАЙ Ө RES BORN ARDY 
with Кеи hood expanded, he thought: “Surely this must be the genius of the field 

devatá), who hath never yet been worshipped by me. That ia why my tillage hath 











M eae Let me, therefore, pay him worship.” Having thus resolved, he begged 
3 Bulk for sonore nubit int dish, and, appréachiug tee sii BAL said: "O guardian 


of the field (Ashetrapata), allthis time I knew not that thou wast dwelling here, Therefore 
have I paid thee no reverence. So do thou now pardon me." Having thus spoken and 
offered the milk, he went home. But on the morrow when he came back and looked, he 
sawa gold dinar in the dish. In this manner day after day he went by himself to offer 
milk to the snake, and every time he obtained a gold dindr. 

Now one day as he had to go to a certain village, the Brahmin appointed his son to 


bring to the ant-hill, His son, too, having brought the milk and put it down, went 


home and the next day when he went again, he found one gold dinar. “In sooth,” 
he thought, '* that ant-hill must be full of gold dinàárs. Therefore let me slay him and take 
it all.” Thus he resolved, and next day when he brought the milk the Brahmin’s son 
seized a cudgel and hit the snake on the head. Somehow, by the power ol fate, the snake 
did not lose his life, but in his wrath he bit the boy with his sharp, poisonous fangs, во 
that he died instantly. His kimamen, not far from the field, performed the last honours 
by cremating his remains. Now on the second day the father come home. On learning from 
his people by what cause his son had been lost, he was reminded of the story of the golden 
geese whom 4 king out of greed ordered to be killed. But again early the next morrow the 
Brahmin, taking milk, went thither und praised the enake. Thereupon the snake, still 
hiding within the gutes of the ant-hill, made answer to the Brahmin: “ Out of greed art 
thou come, casting off even the sorrow for thy son. Henceforward it is not meet that there 
should be friendship between thee and me. Thy son in the infatuation of youth hath hit 
me, I have bitten him. How am I to forget the cudgel stroke? And how art thou to 
forget the pain of the grief for thy aon 1" After these words the snake gave him a costly 


1 Paüchainnira (ud. Koorgarten}, lib. iid, fab. 5. Pirpabhadro's recension (ed. Hertel), lib. lil, fab, 8, Richard 


байын, Due Patavini un (cioe lézins ornatior), pp. 219 H.. Cf. Benfey, vol. ii, pp. 244, ff. (vol. i, 
pp. 359 ff), and H. H. Wilson, Trzza. IL4.5., "E 127, pp. 178 & A modern version of this fable will be found 


in Tod's dunaia, vol. i, pp. ТТТ ff. 
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jewel and said again : “ Do thou not come again.” Then the Brahmin took the jewel and 
went home, blaming his son's judgment, 
Therefore it is said :— 


Већа that faming prre, my broken crest behold, 
Friendship once being cracked ne'er waxeth as of old. 


Tas MAIDEN THAT WEDDED A Sxaxkr! 


_ Inthe town of Rajagriha there once lived a Brahmin, Devaserman by name. When 
his Brahmayi wife saw the boys of the neighbours, she wept exceedingly, because she had 
no children. a estesa drüber at чаара оа “ My dear, cease grieving. . 
Lo; while performing a sacrifice for the attainme ent of sons, | was addressed in clear accents 
Бука ааыа beng fi this wine : * O Reshmia, thou shalt haves consucpaming all baer: 
creatures in beauty, character, and good fortune." At these words the Brahmant's 
heart was filled with extreme gladness and she said: “ May that presage become true.” In 
the course of time she conceived, and when her days were accomplished she brought forth 
a snake. When her attendants saw it they all cried out : "Throw him away !" But she, 
not heeding their words, took him, bathed him, and with the affection due to a son placed 
him in à spacious and clean vessel, As his body was strengthened by means of milk, fresh 
butter and other food, he, after some days, became full-grown. Once the Brihmani, 
bebolding the marriage festival of a neighbour's воп, spake to her husband with a-voite. 
choked with tears: “In every respect thou showest me contempt for thou takest no care 
about the marriage festival of my boy." At these words of her the Brahmin said : " Lady, 
am I to penetrate into the Nether World and beseech Vasuki ? Foolish one, who elae 
will grant his daughter to a snake?” But But when he observed the exceeding distressed 
countenance of lus wife, out of consideration for her, he took ample provender and, sith 
he loved her dearly, he wandered abroad so that after several months he reached a town, 
Kukkutanagara by name, the which was situated in a remote country. 

There he was hospitably received in the house of a kinsman upon whom he could 
well rely, aa they fully knew each other's affection. After having been entertained with a 
bath, food, and so forth, the Brahmin passed the night with that rélative, and early on the 
morrow when he departed and took his leave, his host bespake him in this wise: “ For 
what reason art thou come hither? And where art thou going f" At these words he made 
answer: “T am come to seek a seemly girl for my son.” “ If such be the ease" quoth 








1i Pürsahhadra's Paüchahzniea, lib. i, fab. 54. Richard Schmidt, Dos Pailoatantram (tertus bradi), 
рр- 1158. Of. Benfoy, Po=techotantra, vol. і, рр. ЦАЙ, A modern version of this fable aa current in Kumaon 
has been communicated by the Rer. E. 8. Oakley, JLU.P. Hit, Society, tol. |, pp. 37 f. 
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the other, "lef me tell thee that I have a very beautiful daughter. And thou mayest 
freely dispose of my person. Do thou take her then for thy son." The Brahmin guest 
gladly consented, and, taking the girl and her retinue withal, he returned to his own place. 
Now, when the country people with eyes agape with delight beheld her uncommon beauty 
distinguished by such wonderful charms, they spake to her attendants: “ How can it 
be that respectable people have bestowed such a jewel of a girl upon a snake t" On hearing 
this all her chamberlains w armed: “Snatoh her away,” they said, “from that 
оаа реалан эр И реа by an evil deinen.” But the girl quoth : “ Cease 
your abuse. For it hath been said :— 
The order of a king ia spoken only onet, 
the word the virtuous speak is apokon only onee, 
A girl ia wedded by her father only once, 
in theee three cases it la once and only once." 

And she told a fable to show that whatsoever hath been ordained by Fate, can not 
be changed. '"' Besides," she added, "let my father not be open to censure by having 
spoken an untruth with regard to his daughter.” After these words her companions gave 
way and she was married to the snake. Then, prompted by devotion, she began to minister 
to ber husband by drenching him with milk and so forth. Now on a certain night the anake 
came out of the spacious basket which had been placed in the bedroom and assuming 
human shape he mounted her couch. She, believing him to be a stranger, trembled over 
all her limbs, and, opening the door, she wished to fly away. But he said to her: ‘ My dear, 
please stay. Lam thy husband." And in order to give her confidence he entered the snake 
body which had remained inside the basket and then came out again, When she behell 
him adorned with a lofty diadem, ear-rings and sundry kinds of bracelets, she threw herself 
at his feet. Next they both enjoyed the joys of love. When his father, the Brahmin, baving 
‘arisen before them, saw it, he seized the cast-off snake-hide which was still in the basket, 
sud, ie Under to prevent Rar im from entering it again, he cremated ib tn the saccell fie. 
Next morning he and his wife out of supreme gladness showed all people their own son 
who was so full of affection and looked, indeed, like the son of a prime minister. 


Tue Porr Gusipnya, tae Sox oy a Nica! 
EHRE tke pene oE KipabbAt, tells him the story of his life from his birth 











rs. | 
аара Supratishthita by name; in that place 
there once lived a certain excellent Brahmin, called Somasarman. To him two sons were 


1 Kathie, vi, 8-30; "Tawney s izunal, то]. i, pp. 32 f. 


A then 
: В 

his two sons took constant care of their sister. Suddenly she became pregnant: then 
Vata and Guima, us no other man came in their sister's way, began to suspect one another. 
But Srutartha, knowing their minds spake to her two brot iers thus: “Do not conceive 
an evil suspicion, listen, I will tell you the truth. There is a prince, named Kirtisens, who 
is the brother's son. of Vasuki, the Naga king, By him I was seen when I had 
gone to bathe. Then, being overpowered with love, he told me his name and parentage, 
and made me his wife according to the marriage of the Gandliarvas He belongs to the 
priestly caste, and it is by him that I have become pregnant." On heari this Vatsa and" 
Gulma said : ** What confidence can we place in all thia? " Thereupon she silently invoked 
the Niga prince, and as soon as he was invoked he appeared and spake to Vates and 
Ошта: “ Your sister, whom I have made my wife, is a glorious Apsaraa * fallen down to 
earth in consequence of a curse : and ye, too, have dropped to earth in consequence of a 
curse. À son shall without fail be born to your sister here : then she and you shall be freed 
from your curse.” Alter these words he disappeared, and in a few days a son was born to 
Srutarthi ; know, my friend, that I am that воп. 











Kine Прдүлка оғ Ұлтва axp THE WONDERFUL Lore? 


[Mrigavati, the queen of king Sahsaránika of Vatea, was carried off by ‘a bird of the 
race of Garuda’. In the hermitage of the warlike seer Jamadagni her son Udayana was 
born. The boy grew up to size and strength in that grove of penance. Jamadagni performed 
for him the sacraments appropriate to à member of the warrior-caste and i d him 
m the Veda and in the practice of archery.] 

Once upon a time Udayana, roaming about in pursuit of deer, saw a snake which had 
been forcibly captured by a Sabara.t Moved by pity for the beautiful animal, be gaid to 
the Sabara: “ Do thou release that snake at my word," Quoth the Sabara: “ My lord, 
this is my livelihood ; for in my property I ever maintain myself by exhibiting a dancing 
snake. My snake previously having died, I searched the great wood und finding this one, 
I captured it by means of spells and potent herbs.” On hearing this, the generous Udayana 
gave the Sabara a bracelet which his mother had bestowed upon him and thus caused him 
to release the snake. Whenas the Sabara had departed with the bracelet, the serpent, 


, 4 marrlage without ceremonies and only dependent on the consent of the two pattiat con ind 
* À heavenly nymph. 

s Ksthàas., iz, 14-82 ; Tawney'a tranal, vol. i, pp. 55 f. 

* A wild | 
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greatly pleased, made a bow and then bespake Udayana in thia wise: “I am the eldest 
brother of Vasuki and my name is Vasunemi. Do thou take from me, whom thou hast 
saved, this lute aweet in the sounding of ita strings and divided according to the division 
of the quarter-tones, and betel leaf together with the art of making unfading garlands and 
orehend-marks" Then Udayana, furnished with all these gifts and dismissed by the 
serpent, returned to the hermitage of Jamadagni, raining nectar, so to speak, upon his 
mother's eyes. 

[The Sabara, found in possession of a bracelet marked with Sahnsrinika’s name, is 
taken to the king ; BA as bab hy А а А С ано сомол або ай Dean 
separated for fourteen years. In the sequel it is related that Udayana used the lute to 
capture wild elephante.1] 


Tee STORY OF THE Jeatovs Nica * 


[Three travellers who chanced to meet one another on the way, had all suffered the 
same and experience : each of them, while abroad, had been deceived by hia wife in a most 
repulsive manner. So, weary of the troublous life of a house-holder, they resolved to repair 

ow, while these three companions were on their way to the forest, towards the close 
of the day they arrived at a tree which stood on the bank of a lake. Having eaten and 
drunk, they had climbed that tree to stay there for the night, when they saw a traveller 
arrive and lay himself down to sleep under that tree. After a while they beheld another 
person come forth from the middle of the lake and spit out of his mouth a woman together 
with a couch. After he had embraced the woman he fell asleep on the couch. Now, as soon 
as she saw her companion sleeping, the woman stood up and approached the traveller, 
Mc vh Ma skal iae hoy boli wie " Heisa Niga," 
ebe replied, “ and I, a Nags-daughter, am his wife. Be not afraid of him ; for I have made 
Ses with кыр аНЫ жаыа, and now through thee the number of hundred hath been 
made full.” But while she was still thus speaking the Niga happened to awake and, seeing 
her in company with the traveller, he sent forth a blaze from his mouth and reduced both 
of them to ashes. The Naga having vanished in the lake, the three friends communed : 
“If women, albeit they be guarded inside one’s body, cannot be kept safely, what can one 
expect of them at home? Fie, o fie upon them!” 
Having thus passed the night, they, with a tranquil mind, proceeded to the wood. 


U Kalkis, xi, 3-4; Tawney's trazal., vol i, p. 67. 
* Kathás., Ixiv, 152-00 ; Tawney s transl, vol. ii, pp. 98 f, 





Tae Naoa weo ter Hs Seceer Our? 


A certain Naga, fleecing in fear of Garuda, assur 
somewhere in the house of a courtesan. Now this woman was wont to receive five hu 





ned human form, and found a refuge. 





elephants for her wages, and owing to his supernatural: 
this amount every day. The wench, however, persisted 
thou daily get so many elephants? Tell me, who art нош" АЕ last, deluded by love, 
he answered her: “ Do not tell any one! Ont of fear of Garuda I am tarrying here, I 
‘ama Naga.” Then the courtesan mentioned it in secret to a bawd. 

Now Garnda, while searching the world, came to that place in human shape and, 
approaching that bawd, he spake to her: “I wish to stay to-night in the house. of thy 
daughter, Madam. Please take the wages from me." “There is a Naga staying here," 
the bawd rejoined, “ who constantly pays us five hundred elephants, Then what need 
have we of thy wages of one day 1". Sith Garuda had now learnt that a Nüga was staying - 
there, hein the semblance of a guest entered that harlot's house. And when he beheld that 
Naga on the top of the upper terrace, Garuda revealed himself in his true form, and flying 

„up, еч and devoured him. 
Therefore let a wise man never recklesaly disclose a secret to women. 











THE Curse or a Naca® 

When Prince Mrigankadatta with his eleven companions had set out for Ujjayini 
in quest of hia beloved Sasankavati, they reached a desolate wilderness in the Vindhya 
mountains, and there he saw standing nt the foot of a tree an uacetic b 'smeared with ashes 
and wearing a deer-skin and a tuft of matted hair. The prince with his followers approached 
and asked him: " Why standest thou here alone, reverend sir, in this forest which is 
devoid of hermitages 1 " Quoth the anchorite : "Iam the disciple of a great guru, named 
Suddhakirti, and I know the potency of innumerable spella: Once ona time, having chanced 
upon a boy of noble birth. who was provided with auspicious marks, I, by dint of preat 
exertion, caused him while still alive to be possessed by a spirit. When that boy was 
possessed, I questioned him and he told me of many a place for potent herba and draughta, 
and thus spake : * There is here in the Vindhya forest northward from this place a solitary 
aissoo-tree und beneath it there is tha great dwelling of a Naga king. The water of it is 
covered with moist duat, vat at noon-timo it is disclosed by the couples of geese disporting 
themselves the lotus-flowers. Thera dwelleth 4 mighty lord of the! Nügas, 





1 Kathds.. ini, 170-9; Tawney'a transl, wol. ii, pp. 54 f Bendey, op. eit. vol. i, pa. 384 1 
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Paravatakhya } by name, who from the war between the gods and the titans hath obtained 
a matchless sword, named * Beryl-beauty *. The man who winneth that sword will become 
the monarch of the fairies, and unconquerable will he be. But it can only be obtained with 
the help of heroes,’ When that possessed boy had thus spoken I dismissed him. From that 
time onward I have wandered about over the earth desirous to obtain that sword and caring 
for nothing else ; but failing to find helpers, I am weary and have come here to die." 

When Mrigáükadatta had heard this from the ascetic, he said to him: “I and my 
companions shall be thy helpers.” The ascetic gladly accepted his offer, and went with him 
_ aod his followers, by the help of an ointment rubbed on the feet, to the dwelling-place of 
that Naga, When at the appointed sign the ascetic had closed the quarters 2 and stationed 
Mrigankadatta and his companions, he cleared the water from dust by scattering enchanted 
mustard-seeda and began to offer an oblation with Naga-subduing spells. And by the power 
of his incantations he conquered portentous clouds and all similar impediments, Then 
кош that sissoo-tree there issued forth a heavenly nymph, murmuring, as it were, 

ewildering charms with the tinkling of her jewelled ornamenta and approaching the 
magician, she ina moment with her sidelong glances pierced his heart, He lost his self- 
command and forgot his spells, while she firmly embracing him, flung from his hand the 
sacrificia] vessel. Now the Náüga Párüvatakhya had gninéd his opportunity, and he came 
forth from his dwelling-place like a dense cloud on the day of doom. The heavenly 
nymph vanished and the ascetic, beholding that Naga, terrible with flaming eyes and 
roaring horribly, died of a broken heart. 

When he was destroyed, the Naga, laying aside that awful form, cursed Mri 
and hia friends who had rendered him assistance, saying : "ENRE anaE youndlvmt 
with that man, ye acted to no good purpoee, ye shall for a certain time be separated from 
one another.” After these words the Naga vanished out of sight and instantly 
Mrigiftkadatta and his friends had their eyes dimmed with darkness, and were deprived 
a T NIME Separated by the power of the Nüga'a curse, they went 
hither and thither—shouting and searching for one another. 


Tae Lecexp or JiuDrAvAHANA? 
In the Himilaya mountains there once reigned a monarch of the Vidyüdharas 
named Jimütaketu who possessed s wonderful tree which granted all wishes. Through 


i Tawang hua Pirivatikohe *, A Niza Рїгїта!ш of therare of Alrlrata is mentioned M. BA., AN- p., 
Iii, 
— 5 Ct. above, p. I48, 

T Kaka. xxi, 10-53, 188-256 ; Tawney's tranel., rol. i, pp. 174-80, Far other redactions of the legend 
sse abore, p. 170. 


















the favour of this tree he obtained a won whom he named Jimitavahana. This prince wns 
so filled with compassion for all creatures that, when grown up, he persuaded his father to 
forego the selfish possession of the wishing-tree and to let it serve instead for the benefit 
of the whole world. This generous act excited the hostility of his kinsmen who were 
of all worldly greatness, prompted his father to abandon his royal state rather than fight 
his own relations and attain prosperity by the slaughter of others. So the prince, accom- 
panied by his parents, retired to the Malaya mountains where they abode in a hermitage 








Viévavasu, the overlord of the Siddhas. Now this Mitravasu had a younger sister of great 
beauty, called Malayavati, whom he offered in marriage to his friend. “O Prince,” 
Jimütavahans replied, “ thy sister hath been my Wife in a previous birth and thou wert 
my friend like unto a second heart. For I am one who can remember his former states of 
existence, Therefore ia it seemly that I should marry her." Then with the consent of their 
parents Jimütavühana married the Siddha princess and they abode in the Malays 
mountains in great felicity. 

Now once upon a time, accompanied by his friend, Mitrávasu, he went to view the shore 
of the ocean. There he beheld a young man ! who, greatly perturbed, wns trying to keep 
back his lamenting mother while he was led by another person, apparently a soldier, to 
the flat top of a high olifi. “ Who art thon 1 What wilt thou f And why does thy mother 
lament?" Thuswise the prince questioned him, whereupon he related him his story. 

“Tn bygone times Kaéyapa's two wives, Kadri and Vinata, had a dispute. The former 
said that the Sun's horses were black, the other that they were white. And they decided 
that bondage was to be the forfeit of her that lost the wager, Then Kadri bent on winning, 
induced her sone the Nagas, to defile the Solar steeds by meana of blasts of venom: and 
showing them to Vinatà in that condition, she conquered her by fraud and made her a 
slave. (Fie upon the mutual spite of womenfolk !) Came Garuda, the son of Vinatà, and 
with winning words besought Kadri to liberate his mother from her bondage. Then 
Kadri's sons, the Nagas, reflecting for a while, spake to him: “ 0 son of Vinatà, the 
gods have just begun to churn the eea of milk: fetch thou the nectar and give it to us aa 
an equivalent. Then do thou take thy mother unto thee ; for thou art the best of mighty 





Fa tha olhar redaction found in the Anthis. (xe, 94-105), Jimitardhans's attention is first drawn by 
борыр Ба of former hatime of Garuda, and by way of explanation Mitréram tells him thè origin 
ates Uus Fla and Gorath. Tho same presestmyont ia found in the Ndgdnamda, ai iy. 


Tearing these words, Garuda went his way to the Milk-ocean, and for the sake 
of winning the nectar, ho showed exceeding valour. Pleased with his prowess, the god 
Vishgu deigned to speak to him : * Tam eatizfied with thee; choose some boon.” “May 
the Nagas become my food "—thuswise the son of Vinatà, wroth at the bondage of his 
mother, chose a boon from Vishnu. When the god had conaented and Garuda by his own 
heroism had won the nectar, Indra, having heard the whole story, addressed him in this 
manner: * O King of birds, so must thou act that the nectar be not eaten by those foolish 
snakes and that I may avail to reconquer it from them," Upon these words Garuda 
consented, and, elated by the boon of Vishnu, went to the Nagas, carrying a vessel of nectar. 
From afar he spake to those foolish ones who were afraid of the power which he had attained 
through the boon: “ Here is the nectar brought by me: Release my mother and take it. 
If ye be afraid I will put it for you ona bed of darbha grass. Having procured my mother's 
release, I will go away nnd ye may make the nectar your own." The Nagas consenting, 
he placed the vessel on a pure bed of kuss grass, and they let hia mother go. Now when 
Garudsa—having thua freed his mother from bondage—had departed, and while the Nagas 
were confidently about to take the nectar, Indra suddenly swooped down, and bewildering 
them by his power, bore sway the bow! of nectar from the bed of kuda grass. Then in their 
perplexity the Nagas licked the bed of dardha grasa; if peradventure some drops of nectar 
might be spilled on it, Thereby their tongues were split and they became double-tongued 
for nothing. (What bat ridicule can ever be the portion of the over-g вейу T) 

" Now, ance the Nàgas had failed to seize the neotar, their foe Garuda through 
Viahgn's boon, bezan to devour them—swooping down upon them ever and again. At his 
attacks the snakes were dead with fear, their wives miscarried, and the whole serpent 
race was waning rapidly. Then Visuki, the Serpent-king, deemed the entire Naga world 
ruined at one stroke, and as s suppliant he proposed this pact to Garuda, their irresistible 
foe: “ Every day I shall send one Niga for thy food, 0 King of birds, on a rock which riseth 
from the sandy shore of the ocean. But do thou no longer invade Pátüla so destructively ; 
for, were the Naga world to perish it would be thine own loss.’ Garuda, having agreed to 
the proposal made by Vásuki, proceeded daily to eat one single Niiga sent to him. In this 
wise innumerable serpents have met destraction on this spot. I, too, am a Naga named 
Sankhachüda and to-day my turn hath come. Therefore by the command of the Serpent- 
king 1 am come hither to thie rock of alaughter to supply food to Garuda, my mother 
lamenting my fate.” 

Jimütaváhana, deeply grieved at these words of Sankhschida, spake to him : ' Alas, 
unto the carnage of their fos! Why hath not that coward first of all delivered up himself 

















to Garuda? Whi chooseth he to be a witness of the ruin of his own race ! And Tárkshya,! 

too, albeit he be born from Kayapa, how dire an evil doeth he commit for the sake of 

nothing but his body. ‘How great the folly even of the great! So let me then to-day deliver 

at lest thee alone from Garuda by giving up my own body: do thou not despair, my 
friend.” 

Hearing this speech, Ssikhachida firmly spake to him: “ This be far from me! 
O noble heart, do not speak so again. It is not meet that а string of pearls be destroyed for 
the sake of common glass, Nor will I incur the blame of having brought dishonour upon 
my house,” * Thus saying, the good Naga tried to dissuade Jimitavahana. deeming 
that the hour of Garuda was near at hand, Ssükhachüda went to pay homage at the time ` 
of his approaching death to Siva, surnamed Gokarna, whose shrine stood on the shore of 
the ocean. When he was gone, Jimitavihana—that very treasure-house of compassion— 

deemed that he had gained an opportunity to save the Naga’s life by giving up hia own. 
- "Thereupon he sent away his friend Mitravasu to his own house on the pretext of some task, 
artfully pretending that he himself had forgotten it. 

At the very moment the Earth stricken by the tempest of Tarkshya's wings, on his 
approach shook, as if trembling with marvel at the valour of the noble prince. By that sign 
Jimütavihana weened that the great Serpent-foe was near, and moved by mercy he hastily 
ascended the rock of slaughter. At that moment Garuda swooped down, and, with hie own 
shadow darkening the sky, bore off that noble soul, striking him with hia cruel beak. While 
shedding a shower of blood and dropping his crest-jewel tarn out by Garuda, he was carried 
off tou high mountain peak where the giant bird began to eat him. At that time a rain of 
flowers fell from heaven, and at the sight thereof Türkshya grestly marvelled, wondering 
what it meant. 

Meanwhile, the Nàga, Satkhachüda, having bowed low before Gokarna, came back 
and beheld the rock of slaughter sprinkled over with a shower of blood. " Alas," he cried 
out, “for my sake that noble heart hath surely offered up his life, Then whither In this 
moment hath he been borne away by Tarkshya! I will quickly seek him, if peradventure 
I may find him." With these words tle good Nāga went, following the track of blood. 
Garuda, in the meanwhile, seeing his victim jubilant, paused with amazement, and 
hethought himself : “ How, this ix some one else: albeit he be devoured by me, he never 
falters, yea, showeth the utmost joy." While Tarkshya thus considered, Jimütavahann, 
even in that plight intent on the fulfilment of his aim, spake to him in this wise: “ Û King 

* Another name for Garada. га 
сн иное ааа No, 524. ат 150. ae 
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of hirds, in this frame of mine there still remaineth flesh and blood : then why hast thou, 
although not yet satisfied, of a sudden ceased thy meal 1 ". At these words the lord of birds 
overcome with wonder, thus questioned him: “ Thou art no Naga, my good friend. Speak, 
who art thou f’ “Tama Naga; eat me and complete what thon hast begun. The firm 
in mind never leave unfinished the task once undertaken.” While Jimitavahana thuswise 
made answer, Satkhachüda, having meanwhile arrived, cried from afar: " Hold, hold, 
0 Garnda; he is no Niga, I am the Naga meant for thee. Then let him go. Alas, what 
great mistake hast thou made thus recklessly 1" Upon these words the monarch of the 
тле иенин ela stant ШЕН ра TSO 
` foiled. standing from their discourse that his victim was the prince of the 
Vidyadharas, Garuda felt deep remorse. “' Alas,” quoth he, “in my cruelty [have incurred 
great sin. How easily do they contract guilt, who follow evil courses: Praiseworthy above 
all is this noble soul who, offering up his life for another's good, puta this whole world to 
shame, overpowered as it is by the delusion of selfishness.” At this thought Garuda, to 
cleanse himself of sin, wished to enter the fire. But Jimitavahana apake to him: ‘ Lord 
ol te winged tribe, why art thou thus perplexed 1. If in good sooth thou dreadest sin, then 
henceforward let these serpents no longer serve for thy food. Besides, repent of those which 
thou didst alsy before. This, indeed, is here the remedy for guilt; none other will avail.” 
Whenas, moved by compassion with all sentient beings, he spake to him thuswise, 
Tarkshya gladly accepted his word, as though it had been uttered by a ghostly father. 
And he went hastily to fetch nectar from heaven to heal his bruised limbs and to quicken 
those other serpents whereof nothing remained but the bones. But then the goddess Gauri 
herself appeared in visible form and sprinkled Jimütsvühana over with nectar, as she was 
pleased with the devotion of his spouse; and thereby his limbs were renewed to greater 
beauty, while in the sky the gods joyfully beat the celestial drums. When he had arisen 
safe and sound, Garuda, too, brought nectar, and along the whole sea-shore he showers 
nectar from the sky. By thewhich all secpente slain betore by Garuda rose up alive and the 
forest along the coast: was suddenly filled with serpents so numerous that it seemed aa if 
the whole anake-world had come forth from Patiala to behold JimbBtavahana by whose 
heroism they were now released from the dread of Garuda, Then his relatives, seeing him 
with restored body and with undying fame, rejoiced in him ; his wife rejoiced, so did her 
kinsfolk and his parenta, too. Who would not exult at sorrow baing turned to joy ! 
Satkhachiide, being dismissed by Jimütavühana, went back to the Nether World (Rasatala), 
but the latter's fame spread af its own accord through the three worlds. ‘Then, through the 
favour of Gauri, all his kinsmen who for long had been estranged from him, timidly 
approached that Ornament of the Fuiry race, prostrating themselves before him. And at 
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their entreaties the beneficent Jimftavahans returned from the Malays mountains to his 
own home, the alope of snowy Himavant. There, united with his parents and with 
Mitravasu and Malayavati, thet resolute prince enjoyed for long the rank of sovereign 
Тив тову оғ Рріхск SupHáAWA! 

Once upon a time there were in the land of Paüchüla two kings: one was king of 
Northern Paiichila and the other of Southern Pafichala. The king of Northern Pafichils, 
Mahadhana by name, who resided at Hastinapura, waa a righteous ruler and his kingdom 
was wealthy and prosperous and free from scarcity and pestilence, At his capital there was ^ 
a beautiful great pool covered with all kind of lotus-flowere and enlivened by sundry water- 
fowl. In that pool there dwelled a young Naga, Janmachitraka by name, who from time 
_ to time caused a copious outpour of rain to fall. So the crops were abundant, the land 
produced plenty of food, and the people honoured and fed Shumans, Brahmins, and 
mendicants. But the king who ruled in Southern Pañchāla was cruel and violent, and used. 


Now once upon a time the king of Southern Pafüchála, under pretext of a hunting party, 
went forth to inspect the country, He sas the towns and villages desolate, and the gardens 
and temples ruined and decayed, Then he asked why a large part of the population had 
left the country and whither they had gone. After some hesitation the ministera told 
him the truth. The king then promised that henceforward he would rule righteously like 
his neighbour, the king of Northern Paichals. But the ministers said: “ Majesty, that 
country possesseth yet another blessing: at the capital there is a great pool. covered 
with all kind of lotue-flowers and enlivened by sundry waterfowl. ‘There dwelleth a young. 
rain, so that the crops are very abundant." “Is there a means,” the kine asked. “where 
that young Niga could be brought hither?" “ Majesty," the ministers replied, “ sorcerers 
in possession of magical spells could bring him hither.” 

Then the king ordered a golden casket to be bound to the top of a banner and by sound 
of bell he caused a proclamation to be made in his domains : “ Whosoever will bring the 
young Naga, named Janmachitraka, from Northern Paüchala, I will give this golden 





! Dirgheridana, xxz, pp. 435 ff. Another versiot of the story is found in Rebemendra's Areding-alpataty 
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casket unto him, and I will honour him with great honour.” Then a certain snake-charmor, 
being gone to the ministers, said: “Grant ye me that golden casket: I shall bring the 
young Naga named Janmachitrake.” “Take it,” the ministers said. But he rejoined . 
" Let it remain in the hand of him among you who is trustworthy and reliable. I will take 
it when T have brought you Janmachitraks, the young Naga.” They agreed and he, 
after entrusting the golden casket to a reliable person, went his way to Hastinapura. 
When he had observed tho pool on all sides, he thought: “On this spot the young Naga 
Janmachitraka dwelleth ; now I must go home to fetch an offering." And he told the 





: ministers that he would bring them the. young Naga on the seventh day. 





Now Janmachitraka had noticed the snake-charmer and thought: “ That man hath 
surely come hither to abduct me: on the seventh day he will abduct me, and being 
separated from my parents, I shall be-sorely grieved. What am I todo? Whither am I 
to turn for protection f" Now not far from that pool there lived two hunters, Saraka and 
Halaka, who were wont to resort: to that pool for their living. They killed deer, hogs, and 
other land animals, which came to the pool, and also aqnatio animals such as fishes, tortoises 
and frogs. Now Sáraka had died, but Halaka was still living. Janmuachitraka, the young 
Naga, reflected :- '* Who else can protect me but Halaka, the hunter 1 " Then, assuming 
human shape, he repaired to Halaka, the hunter and spake to him: “ Well, my man, 
doest thou know by whose power the country of king Dhani is so wealthy and prosperous 
and free from scarcity and pestilence 1 " “ Yes, I know; he rejoined, “it is because the 
king is just and ruleth his kingdom according to righteousness.” “Is there not something 
besides 1^ The hunter answered : “ There is yet another blessing. In this country there 
dwelleth a young Naga, Janmachitraka by name, who from time to time causeth a copious 
downpour of rain to fall. So the crops are abundant and the land produceth plenty of food." 
" Now, how would it be if they abducted that young Naga from the country t" " Bad, 


indeed, not only-for hiniself—being separated from his parents—but also for the king and the 


kingdom." " And what wouldst thou do to the man who wished to abduct him?" “TI 
would take hia life." ** Doest thou know that young Nàga 1" " No, I don't." " Lam that 
Naga. There is a snake-charmer from Southern Paüchàla who wisheth to abduct me and 
take me to his country. He hath gone to fetch an offering, and on the seventh day he will 
come back. Then after fixing pegs of acacia wood in the ground ta the east, south, west, 
and north of the pool and winding them round with many-coloured threads, he will repeat 
his spells. Now thou must keep thyself hidden in the vicinity and when ke hath proceeded 
so fàr tliat the water cometh up boiling from the pool and I rise too from it, then thou 

* A similar magies| rite practised by the Marstha women is deseribed by Ferguson, Tree- ahd Serpent- 
worship, p. 334. l 
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mist hit that snake-charmer with an arrow in a vital spot. Then do thou quickly advance 
and tell him te withdraw his spells, as otherwise thou wilt cut off his head. For, if he were 
as long as I live.” | | 

The hunter promised him his assistance, and on the appointed day did exactly as the 
Niga had bidden him. When he saw the anake-charmer killed, the Naga, being freed from 
‘his spells, rose from the pool, and embracing the hunter, he aaid : “ Thou art my mother, 
thou art my father. It is through thy help that I have not been separated from my parents. 
Come, let us go to their abode.” Then, taking him to his abode, he satiated him with food 
and drink, showed him his jewels, and introduced him to his parents, They offered him a 
boon and gave him sundry jewels. He tock them and came up from the pool. Now, not 
far from that pool there was the hermitage of a seer. When the hunter had told him the 
whole story of the young Naga, that seer said: “ Of what avail are jewels and gold? In 
his abode there is the lasso named “ infallible’; do thou ask for that.” Then the hunter 
grew eager to possess the infallible lasso and, as the seer had told him, he went back to 
the dwelling of the Nagas and there at the gate he saw the infallible lasso. Then he thought : 
~ Hore is the lasso for which I must sak," and thus he entered the abode of the Nagas. 
The young Niga Janmachitraka and the other Nagas gave him friendly greeting, and 
presented him with jewels. But he said: “ Enongh of these jewels ; grant me the infallible 
lusso." Quoth the Naga: “ Of what avail is it unto thee 1 When. we are assailed by 
Garuda, then we protect ourselves there withal" * By you," the hunter rejoined, * it is 
only employed on rare oceasiona, when you are assailed by Garuda; but I could employ 
it constantly.” Then Janmachitraka, the young Naga, thought : “He hath rendered me 
u great service, so with the leave of my parents, I will give it unto him.” Then he gave the 
lasso unto him, and the hunter, being greatly pleased and rejoiced, took the infallible 
lasso, left the abode of the Nagas, and went home, 








The avadüna of Prince Sudhana, the introductory portion of which has been rendered 
above, is illustrated on the Borobudur in à succession of twenty bas-reliefz3 Theas twenty 
reliefs open the series of a hundred-and-twenty large panels (2 m. 40 wide) which decorate 
the main wall along the first or lowermost gallery and which run parallel with the вапше 
number of tableaux relating to the legend of Buddha immediately above, The story of 
as illustrated here, was first identified by the Russian scholar 5. d'Oldenburg 








! Wiener, J.4.0.5., vol, xviii (1897), рр. 100 0. Foucher, B.E.F.E£.O., vol. ix (1000), pn, 12 8. N, J. 
Krom, Barotuder, vel, | (1020), pp, 125 8.2. plates secies 15, i-li (No. 1-4). 
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and subsequently has been described in detail by M. Foucher. In Dr. Krom’s great work 
they are fully discussed and illustrated. 

The introduction, in which the young Nàga Janmachitraka plays a leading part, is 
represented by four panels, the first of which shows the king of Northern Pafichala and the 
next one his southern neighbour, each of them attended by a numerous suite. More 
important for our present purpose is the third tableau, particularly the middle portion, which 
renders the incantation scene (Plate XVI). In thecentre we see the pond surrounded by 
trees and enlivened by birds. The Naga is seen rising from his pool unwillingly, as the 
position of his hands seems to indicate. To his right the sorcerer, in the semblance of a 
l Brahmanic ascetio with a long beard and matted hair, is seated behind a blazing fire, the 
fuel being placed on a kind of altar. On the other side the hunter Halaka hidden by the 
folinge keeps his bow and arrow in readiness. The only detail which is wanting is tho four 
acacia (Fhadira) pegs wound with many-coloured threads, which in the story the snake- 
charmer uses to close the quarters. On the same panel two subsidiary scenes are depicted : 
to the right the Naga imploring the hunter's assistance and to the left the snake-charmer 
conversing with a person of rank, presumably a minister of the king of Southern Paiichila. 
The fourth panel of the series portravs Halaka's joyful reception in the abode of the Nigas. 
At first sight it is somewhat surprising that the hunter, necessarily a low-caste man, appears 
here in princely attire, but we may perhaps assume that he has donned a robe of honour 
presented by ша Кара hosts. To the right the two parents of Janmachitraks are seated 
on a throne. 





Tae Lecexn or toe Yoona Niga! 

A certain young Niga was seized by Suparna, the king of birds, and carried aloft to 
the wooded slope of Mount Sumeru to be devoured. Beholding there the Bhikshus deeply 
engaged in meditation, his heart became believing, and while dying he thought within 
himself: “ These holy men are freed from such-like tribulation.” Having died, he was 
reborn at Benares in a household of Brahmins devoted to the six priestly works, and there 
he grew up to manhood. Thereupon under the spiritual rule of the Buddha Kasyapa 
having renounced the world, he relinquished all sinful lust and by stremmous striving 
attained to the rank of an Arhat. Now he remembered his previous birth: “ Where have 
I been in my last existence ! Among animals, Where am I now reborn | Among men. 
Where ure those who were my parents!" And looking round, he saw how they stood 

* Duwyüvadéna, xxiv, pp. 3441, For the introductory passage, cf. Avadünaiafaba, vol. ii, p. 127. 


* "Tho six works of the Brahmin, according to. Mora, i, 88, arm the texching snd the study of the Veda, 
the performing of sserifiees fur himself and fur others, aod the giving and receiving of gifta. 





weeping in the Naga world. Thither he went and questioned them : " Mother, father, why 
do ye weep?" They answered: “ Sir, our young son, born to us in our old age, hath been 
borne away by Buparpa, the king of birds.” Quoth he: “I am that very son.” '' Bir," 
they ssid, “ so wretched is the state of a Naga that we deem it impossible to attain to & 
good birth, much less can he reap the benefit of such good works,” And, falling down at hia 
feet, they spake: “Sir, thou art in need of slms and we stand in need of religious merit. 
Do thou come hither day after day, and having taken thy food, go thy way whither 

Thus he enjoyed heavenly ambrosia in the Naga world, after the which he returned to 
the world of men. Now he had a novice for his disciple. To him the Friars once said : 
" Novice, where ia thy master wont to take his food t " Quoth he: "I wot not." Вай 
they: “He constantly enjoveth heavenly ambrosia in the Naga world. Why doest not 
thou go too ! "^ ' My master," he rejoined, " is great in magic and miracle. How can I 
gO whither he goeth?" “If he goeth thither by magic, then do thou seize the lappet of 
his robe.” Said he: “ But if I were to fall 2." “ My dear boy,” they answered, "if Sumeru, 
the chief among all mountains, were attached to the lappet of his robe it would not fall, 
much less wilt thou fall. Mark thou the spot where thy master will vanish.” On that spot 
he took his stand even before his master's arrival, and at the moment the latter was going 
to vanish, he seized the lappet of his robe. Thus they both flew through the air, and the 
Nagas, having espied them, prepared two seata and swept two circles. Then the master 
reflected: “ For what reason have they prepared a second seat 1 "' and looking round he 
saw the novice. "My dear boy,” quoth he,“ thou, too, art come?” “ Yea, Master, 
lam come." " Very good." 

Now the Nagas reflected ; “ This holy man who is great in magic and miracles can 
be made to take divine ambrosia. But the other cannot." And to the master they gave 
divine ambrosia, but to the novice they gave common food. Now the novice was wont to 
hold his master’s bowl. When after the meal he had taken the bowl, there remained in it 
just one grain of boiled rice, The novice put it in his month and thereby he enjoyed the 
divine taste. Then the novice thought : “ How jealous these Nigas are, Albeit we be seated 
together, to him they have given divine ambrosia and to me common food." And he began 
to conceive an spiration for his future lfet saying within himself: "Bith under the 
Lord Káívapa, the perfect and unequalled Buddha, the worshipful one, I hnve practised 
the ascetic life, I pray that through that root of merit I may cause this Хара to be removed 

from the Naga world and that I may be reborn here instead." At the very moment water 


t This pripidkiaa has the character of sn Act of Truth. 
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Bagan ta flow from bid hans. And the Naga began to be oppressed by a headache. Said 
the Naga: “ Sir, this novice hath conceived an evil thought, the which do thou cause him 
a UDIN "My dear boy," quoth his master, " this is pernicious ; suppress that 
thought," But the novice uttered the following stanza :— 





Free coarse hath been allowed thie thought of mina; 
How were | able to suppress it now 1 

Lo, Rev'rend Sir, e'en in my present state 
From both my hands freely tha water flow, 


Thus he caused the Naga to be removed from that world and even there was he 


: himself reborn. 





THE, PRISCIFAL NAGa-RAJAS 
T the Great Epic, aa well as in Puranio literature, we mest with extensive lists of Nagas. 
After the account of the rape of the nectar by Garuda, told in the Adi-parvon, Saunaka 
wishea to hear the names of the sons‘of Kadri. Sauti then enumerates no less than seventy, 
eight Serpenta," and declares at the end that these are only the principal Nagas, asowing to 
their enormous number it would clearly be impossible to name them wll, Again, after the 
conclusion of the Serpent: Sacrifice, Sauti, at the request of Samaka, sums up the chief 
Nagas who have perished in the sacrificial fire of king Janamejaya, and adds the same 
remark regarding the impossibility of giving a completa list of their names: Here the 
victims are divided into five groups &s descendants of Vasuki, Takshnks, Airüvata 
 Kauravya, and Dhritarüshtra.* Another long catalogue of Nagas, comprising sixty-eight 
names, is inserted in the episode of Mitali's visit to Bhogavati.* It differs materially from 
the lists of the Adi-parcan, although both have a certain number of names in common. 
Shorter rolls, containing twenty and nineteen names respectively, occur in the description 
of the court.of Varuna in the Sabhüparvan and in the account of Baladeva's apotheosis in 
the Mausala-parran.* | 
The Harivaméa gives two different. catalogues of divine serpents, one of twenty-six 
and the other of eighteen names.* In the Puranas, too, auch lists occur, eg. in the 
thdgavata one of fifteen names, and in the Vayu one of forty-one, which partly agrees 
with the first list of the Harivaméa.* 
The most extensive catalogue is undoubtedly that of the Nilamata, which contains 
more than five hundred names of N ages. We shall have occasion to deal with it in the next 
Let us now turn to Buddhist literature. In the introductory portion of the Saddharmia- 
pundarika ? Buddha is described sested in all his glory on the top of the Vulture Peak in 
the midst of am incredible multitude of divine beings. These include also myriads of 








1 М.БА, Дир. хкхт, 5-16. 

t M.BA. Adi-p. lvii 

* MR, Udyoga-p., ciii, 9-16. | 

5 MEA, Sabhá-p., 1x, 8-10; Mausula-p., iv, 15—10. 

* Haric, 221-30 nnd 0,501 4 (cf. also 12,8211). 

® Bhánsmüfz-p. v, xxiv, 29-31 ; V dww-p., il, viii, 66-71. 

* Boddhurmaguadariba (nl. Kern and. Bünyiu Nanjio), p. 4. Barnouf, Lotus de la bonne Loi. p. 3. 
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Nagas, headed by the eight great Када chiefs: Nanda, Upananda, Siigaray Vasuki, 
Takshaka, Manasviti, Anavatapta, and Utpals. 
The Mahavyut patti, t a Buddhist Vocabulary in Sanskrit, supplies a list of eighty 
Мара-тајая and. another of fifty-five common Nagas. The names, with a few exceptions, 
differ from those of the Brahmanical catalogues. Here we may expect, in the first place, 
to find those Nügas who play a prominent part in the Buddha legend: and in the Játakas, 
The toll is, indeed, headed by Sankhapala, and contains the glorious names of Anavatapta, 
Elépatra, Nandopananda (акеп ае опе пате 1), Kala and Kalika, Girika, Vidyujjvala. 
,Apalila, Amratirtha, Chimpeya, Pandara, and Mapikaptba. Varuna and Sagara, who in 
Brahmanical mythology are gods of the sea, we find Were included among the Niga-rijas. 

In surveying the numerous names of Nagas mentioned in the Brahmunical epies, it 
will be noticed that a great number of them indicate colours, such as: Pidjatakn (reddish- 
yellow, gold-coloured), Pitgala (tawny), Lohita (red), Aruna (ruddy), Kapila (brown, 
reddish), Kalmasha (black spotted), Sabala (brindled), Chitra (variegated), Nila (dark 
sey eee (Piast) mad ge Other names are adjectives indicative of various 

alities, such as: Ugraka (terrible), Apta (apt), Sumana (kind), Karkara (hard), 
Nishthurike (hard), Vritta (round), Krisaka (thin), Badhira (deaf), and Andha (blind). 

А = are names of m &g. Kuüjara (elephant), Aévatara (mule), Tittiri 
partridge}, Khaga (bird), and Kukurs (dog), But a considerable number are names of 
ae CE ars those indicating the lotus, which may have been selected an account 
of its connexion with the water, namely Padma and Mahipadma, Kumuda, Pundarika, 
gE (MahGeyjiitp.): Ofler names indicative of vegetables are Karavira (oleánde£, 

BODA » Kushminds (kind of pumpkin), Pindárska, Vilvaka (bilra — дв marmelos) | 

Bilvapath ; F riiralen (Rardra‘== yellow aandal-ree or eurcurma longa), Sirishaka 
а асаб Six nitiesa); Kardama (а poisonots turnip), and Bahumfilaka. The names. 

aka p sd Kulikx are, perbaps, also to be reckoned as in this category. | 
‘cis remarkable that sever uci Per ae коше of them 
ryaka l; Kauravya Janamejaya, Diipa Ран, M Апана 

Хай pt f Stem io the fioquent occurrence »'of pairs of names, which in the 
lists are regularly coupled together into one compotnd. In some cases the names by their 
very form indiente a close connexion. Instances are: Karkotaka:Dbanaüjaya, Kambala- 
Asvatara, Nonda- Upasanda, Kundodara-Mahodara (cf. Mahodara and Chijodara in the 
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Pali chronicles of Ceylon) Badhira-Andha, Virasa-Surasa, Durmukhi -Sumukha, Kàla- 

_ Upakiita (Afahavyutpatti), In the legends, too, as'we have seen, we meet with such pairs of 

‘Nagas who always actin common. A typical instance ia the pair Nanda and Upanandas 

who in the Buddha legend are so intimately combined that finally they are considered to 

"Aévatara (' Mule ") are mentioned both in Brahmanical and Buddhist lore. In a Buddhist 
text they are designated as ‘Nagas of the Ganges "2 

безнал tue WORLD-SERPENY 

In the lists of divine serpents found in epic literature Seaha (or Ananta) usually figures 

first. He is often extolled as the sovereign of all Nagas, but there are other prominent 

Nige-rajas, especially Vasuki, for whom the supreme rank is claimed. In the Bhagavadgita 
(x, 28-9) both are mentioned side by aide, Vasuki evidently being considered ns the first 

among the snakes (sarpa), and Ananta as the chief of the Nagas. It js, however, questionable 
whether it i5 the poet's intention to. make a clear distinction between those two classes of 
beings. In other passages of the Epio it is Viasuki who is called the head of the Мараг, In 
the Harivaméa, where Brahma appoints kings to rule over the different classes of creatures, 
it in said: “He annointed Vasuki king of the Nagas, Takshaka of the enakes, and Sesha 
of all fanged beings (damsh¢(rindm).* This pasasge seems to imply a superior rank claimed 
lor Sesha. Elsewhere again in the Great Epic it is Dhritarashtra to whom the first place 
among the Nagas is assigned." 

Wo have seen that Sesha or Ananta, * the Endless One ', as he is also called, is specially 
known as the bearer of the earth. Although he is not mentioned as such in Vedic literature, 
the idea of the world-serpent is a conception which undoubtedly belongs to a primitive 

sphere of thought. It has its parallel in the ‘ of Norse mythology, the great 

world-snake which lies in the sea, engirding the whole earth. It is obvious that in the 

Moahshharata version of the myth the old world-snake has been strangely brahmanized - 

he has been made into @ pious ascetic after the heart of tle priestly corapilators of the 
Great Epic.’ 

The pre-eminence of Seha among the Naga race is evidenced by many another tale 
of Hindu mythology. When the devas have decided to charn the Ocean in order to obtain 
the drink of immortality and find themselves unable to move Mount Mandam, which is 
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! Harivamid, 295, 4.443, 9,501, 14,341. Maláeauis, vol. i, p. 953, iL 1 and 1& J; ee en - 
* The Amorakébe gives both Sotha-Anants aod Viauki as the nam of tha En 85, L 4. 
t Harir, $67; cf. also 12,400. Sarpars 

© Virdja, p. eh. E, 17. * Cf, above, p. 87. 
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в ning-sti “they resott to Vishgu. and Brabma for help. At the 

| hese two mdi the Serpent King Ananta lifts the mountain ' together with 
tig foresta and bests" 

Besides carrying the earth, Sesha has yet snother important function, due perhaps | 
. to a Inter development of the ancient myth of the world-serpent. It is a well known Indian 
conception that the Universe is periodically created and re-absorbed by the deity. Soa 
period of divine creative action ix followed by a period of divine rest. Now during his 
inactivity Vishun conceived aa the supreme deity is supposed to sleep in the midst of the 
waters of the ocean and to repose upon the coils of Sesha. At last Brahmi, the Creator, 
is born froma lotus-flower rising from Vishnu’'s navel, and the supreme deity awakes from 
his sleep to renewed action. Er i dre i Ho UtrmotioncoE M он асна афза 
and Kaifabha, who threaten the new-born Brahma. In different forms this coemogoni. 
myth is related in the Mahābhārata * and in the Puranas. 

Vishnu * ‘resting on Sesha’ (Sesha-tdyin or Ananta-hiyin) is a favourite theme of 
plastic art. He is shown reclining on the couch formed by the windings of the Naga whose 
polvcephalous hood forms a canopy over the god's head, Usually the goddess Sri is sven 
kneeling at the feet of her lord. The presence of Brahm on the lotus and of the two demons 
seems to indicate that the subject which the Indian artists intended to portray in these 
sculptures is not so much Vishyu's sleep as Vishnu'e awakening signalized by the birth of 
the creative force embodied in Brahma, in other words, the Creation of the Universe. 

An early example is found in one of the cave-temples of Mimallapuram on the coast 
of Coromandel, which are due to the Pallava dynasty and must belong to the seventh 
century In this grand rock-cut sculpture the majestic figure of the god asleep on his’ 
serpent-bed is fwo-armed and unadorned. His head covered with a high conical mitre, 
which is peculiar to Pallava art, жилы Б Ашы у Ый, cofisisting of five anake- 
heads. The figure of Brahma on his lotus is absent, but at the lower end of the couch stand 
the.two warlike demons in an attitude of dehance 

Another remarkable instance is the beautiful relief in the Gupta temple of Deogarh 
in Bundelkhapd.* This panel, which may be ascribed to the seventh century, lacks the 
grand and simple style of the rock-sculpture of Coromandel, but the numerous figures of 
О rk cas Cured sre which in palier ic A гоа 
of Gupta art. Here the sleeping Vishnn has his usual four arma, a somewhat awkward 

! MLB, Lip rral ta: 

*OM.BA, Vana-p., cci. (OE. ERDkma-gk, lxvil, and Sánfé-p., eocxivii. 

* AL5.R. foe 1010-11, p. 56, pl. xxix, b. Krishna Sastri, South /miian sages, pp. 50 f; fig. 32. 


i Cunningham ASR, vol, x, n. 107. Jurgem, aca! Monemente pl DUE V, A. Smith, Fise Art, 
PE Pt Sent, &mal Osinriatische Zeilchr., iii (1914), für. 17. V. C. Bhattacharya, Jnidian fmapes, pp. 6 if... 


































| а Аа дол ned d te am t Besha is | of. na le 

E Em each provided with the legendary jewel Lakshmi ia shown’ i in " 

* ae the act of caressing her husband's right foot. The eentre of the upper part ofthepsnelis — 
occupied by the four-faced Brahmé seated on his lotus and carrying a water-pot (kamandalu) 

Е киат е чистое rr ek ek ЕНИ He is accompanied. А. 
b 1b i veral other deities: Skanda on his peacock, Indra on his elephant, Siva and Parvati ч 
Om the bull Nandin, and a fith flying figuro of uncertain meaning. ‘The row of six figures + 

— — beneath has been explained as the five Pandavas and their common spouse Draupadi, | 
. but this identification seems doubtful. i 
А: ong the numerous examples of later date * we wish only to quote tha ! T scril * : 
fountain of Billi (Chamba State) in the Western Himalaya.’ As appears froin be 
inscription, this Imge carved stone must have bean erected in the year Ap. N70. Tt in 
Sona tiat hers abs i portrayed as a human figure; he is not provided with the usua] 
| E a but the lower half of his body is that of a serpent. 
m ‘The examples quoted will suffice to ahow that Vi ish yu resting on Ananta is a subject 
| often met with in Brahmanical art, Outside India proper it seems to be unknown with one a 
‘notable exception, namely, the first of the wonderful series of seulptured panels | ` 
‘illustrating the story of the Rimiyana, which decorate the Siva temple of Prambanan un 
on the island of Java.* "The centre of the tableau is occupied by the four-armed god. 

-4 seated in easy posture on the Naga in the midst of the ocean which “is enlivenind hy 
e. mumerous aquatic animals. On the right side of Vishnu we notice the quaint figure Ж 
J^ | Garuda while the group ol diademed figures on his left, headed by a Bearded personage, "s 

. evidently represent the gods entreating him to protect the world agamst the demon-king i 
‘Ravana. The whole scone an pictured on this Javanese temple recalls thy famous passage E 
| 4n Kálidáss's Reghuvaméa (xiii, 6), describing how Уладу, just awnkened from his commis LI 































CE. sleep, 18 approached by the gods. | ri 
n | Tt will be observed that in the Prambanan seulpture Visi is-not shown in hürusua] а я! 
E p, recumbent position, but is seated on the world-serpent. In India proper, too, we find in 








l 
s ^ qe rare pases the god aitting in laliisana posture on the top of the coiled: ‘up snake, its 
hood f fo ming as it теге, д Canopy over hia head. a An early example is the « los ое i | 
à i age in the veranda of Cave П ағ Вада. а 






+5 Phe Vagal, Antpiin of Chamba Sua, Parti(191]), p. 210; pl xxxi 5 
А Оңа, ba ак Of. pl xi W. Ore E n Pp- 135 ff. ; pi. 3. 
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The world-serpent Sesha is also associated with the third inca 
thie beginning of the kalpa the supremo deity, е of a gigantic boar, 
dived into the depth of the primeval waters and brought the earth up from the abyss. 
nits original form this aeatára was a cosmogonie myth of a primitive type, as is evident 
from certain passages in the Brühmanas, whereitis brietly referred to! In the second canto 








of the Ramayatia it is Brahma who assumes the shape of a boar, but according ta the 


versions found in the Mahabharata and the Purdnas the primeval boar is identified with 
Vishnu? Thus the gradual development of the myth can be clearly traced in Sanskrit 
literature. 

The introduction of Sesha must be ascribed to a comparatively late date, as no mention 
of him is made in any of the versions of the myth referred to above. In technical works, 
however, dealing with iconography we find it stated that in plastic representations of the 
third avatara it is the serpent-king Sesha who supporta one of the feet of the boar while 
rising from the waters." In this manner the primeval boar, Adi-varaha, is connected with 

The- earliest known rendering of the Varaha тпо!йта in plastic art is the large rock- 
sculpture of Udayagiri (Gwalior State) which must belong to the Gupta period (c. A.D. 400). 
The colossal figure of the boar-headed god, carrying the earth-goddess on his left shoulder, 
is shown treading with his left foot on the coils of the world-serpent. "The upper portion of 
the Nàga consists of a human figure, with both handa joined in the attitude of reverance. 
It is surrounded by a large eanopy-like hood of no less than thirteen snake-heads, seven 
in front and six im the intervals behind. . 

Two other early representations of this scene occur among the rock-carvings of Bàdümi 
(sixth century A.D.) and of Mimallapuram (seventh century A.r.).5 Here we find Sesha 
in the same position, At Mamallapuram he wears a five-fold snake hood, but the lower 
part of his body is invisible, as he is shown rising from the waves of the ocean. At Bidami 
the serpent Sesha is accompanied by a Nagi, presumably his consort. This is also the case 
with the Varala from Baragaon, now in the Calcutta Museum." (Plates XEX-XX1.) 

Whereas the usual way of represanting Vishnu's third inearnation ja that of a boar- 
headed human figure {mostly four-armed and provided with the emblems of this deity), 

1 Tait, t., i, 1, 3, 6, and Satap, br., xiv; 1, 2, 1119.88, xiv, p. ail), p 

* Нам. [Botibay), Aysdhyd-Hinda, cx, 4. MB, Vana-g., exiii, 23-02, amd cclazii, 40-55. Vishnu-padirga, 
Бе (Чалай, Уес, Pp. 27 Hj, Bhagaraia-juntpa, iii, ch. xiii. 

ao, Rlenento cf inde Loxmoyraphy vul. i, pp. 128 if. 
T Cunningham, 4.5.8., vol. x, jp. 4$ L. pl xvi Burges, Amcien? Monuments, pl. 218-17. 
" AAR. for 1910-1], р. 57, р. кхїх. е. The proposed identification of the Nga figure with the demon 


Biragyiükxha ehould be a 
* Burgess, Ancient Mowuments, pl. TH. 
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there are a few instances in which he is portrayed entirely in animal shape. The best known 
example is the colossal stone boar of Eran (Sagar district, C.P.), which, as recorded in an 
inscription, was fashioned in the first rognal year of the Hun king Toramins. A similar 


figure, but much smaller in size, from Dudhai (Jhansi district, U.P.), is now preserved in 


the Lucknow Museum. In this sculpture the serpent Sesha, his hands joined in adoration, 
is Visible between the feet of the divine boar. 

From our brief survey it will be seen that in sculptures portraying the Boar 
incamation the serpent Sesha is rarely missing. His weual appearance is that of m 
anake combined with the upper half of a human figure, which is provided with the 


. familiar Nàga hood. In most cases his two hands sre raised in the gesture of 


namasküra, Now it is curious that according to the Vishnudharmotara * the figure, 
of Adi-Sesha should have four hands, two (of which are to be in the айја рове, 
while the remaining two should carry a plough (hala) and a maoe (musala), Although 
in the sculptures known to us Se«ha is always two-handed, the passage in question 
is of some interest. It should be remembered that the plough is the typica! 
emblem of Baladeva (Balut&ma, Balabhadra) who on that account is often designated 
by such names as Halüyudha or Haladhara ('Plough-bearer") . —Aceording to Amara 
he is also called Musslin or ‘the Mace-bearer’. In describing his image, it is said 
by Varahamihira*; “ Baladeva must be made holding a plough in his hand, with eyes 
ahell, the moon, or lotus-fibre." 

The image of Haladeva is distinguished by yet another peculiarity: itis furnished with 
a snale-hood said to indicate his connexion with the world-serpent Sesha. Ancient Хада 
images found in the neighbourhood of Mathura are nowadays regularly worshipped undar 
the name of Baldeo or Dauji (' the elder Brother' ). Modern idols of this deity which are 
manufactured in such large numbers at Mathura (vulgi Muttra) and Bindraban, are nothing 
but imitations of ancient Naga figures." | 

Now it ia well known that Baladeva, the elder brother of Krishpa, is believed to be 
an incarnation of Sesha. In the 4di-parvan of the Great Epic this divine origin ix only 
briefly stated in the course of a passage relating to the birth of a great number of heroes 
from various deities." [п а more ample and picturesque manner we find Baladeva's identity 

t Mamia, AAI No. 11, pp. 12 1, pl. iii. 


э Kem, Verspr. Gescdr, vol. 0, р. 48. At anrient‏ ي 








| | к „а i 
Tumain (Gwalior State) is reproduced! 45.8. for LOLU, part і, рі xiii Image of Baladers found at 


* f SLE for 1008-00, pp. 161 A pl bt, 
* Mth, Adi-p, tay, 41. Cf. Vishnu-purisa (transl. Wilson), p. 544, 
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the wo put forward when his desth is described subsequent te the 

struction HR “ Krishna,” so the text says,! “ found his elder brother 

Bena ше dre itt nd spel. Then from his mouth there issued 

white Nüga—thotsand-headed, red-mouthed, in size like unto the girth of 

in, vh Testi his body, ‘ped towards the great ocean, There Sagara received 

| the divine Nagas and the pure and holy Rivers. Karkctaka, Vásuki, and 

Takshaka, Prithuéravas, Aruna, and Kuiijara, Misrin, Bankha, Kumnda, Pundarika, and 

also the great, Naga Dhritarashtra, Hrida, Kratho, Sihikanths, esra and the two 

Nagas C inda and Atishapds, the excellent Niga Dormukha | bari : 

King Varuna himself, they all, while going to meet and weleome him, rejoiced and 
reverenced him with gifts of honour, water, and offerings.” 

There is à curious passage in the Anudisena-pareen* in which a certain ' Nàga " 
(the term ' Nüga" the commentator explains in the sense of ' elephant ') Repuka is deputed 
by the gods to the elephants that carry the earth in order to consult them on the secrets 
of the Dharma. Now the world-elephants, instead of enlightening Repuka on the Dharma, 
tell him a mantra to be used in the worship of the Nagas headed by Baladeva and of ' what- 
soever mighty serpents be born from their race '. This balí or offering to the snakes must 
be brought on the eighth day of the waning moon of the month and should 
be deposited after sunset on an ant-hill together with certain flowers," and dark-coloured 
(nila) garments and ointments. The object of this rite is to acquire such strength as 
Vishpn showed himself to possess when he raised the earth, which will ennble the world- 
elephants to fulfil their task without being troubled by fatigue. Besides which every man, 
to whatever caste he may belong, will reap great benefit by offering the bali for one year : 
all the powerful Nagas in the three worlds will be his ‘ honoured guests’ during a hundred 

The passage in question is not only interesting in associating the world-elephants 
(dia-ndiga) with the worship of the Nagas, but also on account of the prominent place it 
assigns to Baladeva among the latter. Evidently his name has something to do with the 
special virtue attached to the rite, namely the imparting of strength (bala). 

The chapter from the Harivamua called ' Akrüra's vision of the Serpent-world " which 
we have rende аи ЙГ Лр тө den pon af Baladeva-Sesha, in which the 
superman and the supersnake are curiously blended. On the one hand, he 15 said to be 

















* M.BA, Машаша-в., iv, 14-17. Viekuu-p. (tranal. Wilson), p. 811. 

* M.BL, Auubüenng-p., cxxxii. 

* ‘The flowers are talled gujensdra-kurume ; ran this le « eynonrm of ndya-pusbpa * 
* Натїталыда, їтххїй (4288-4400). (I. above, pp. 01 f. 
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thousand-headed; on the other hand he ia long-armed, holds a plough and a mace, and 


wears a dark-coloured garment, p-gingle ear-ringand a gold-crested diadem, 

In the Ramayana * the serpent Seah, із said to have his seat in the East. When Sugriva 
deputes the hosts of his monkeys to the four quarters in order to search for Sita, he 
describes the wonderful seas and mountains which they will encounter in those far-off 
regions. In the East they will see such wonders as the Milk Ocean, the white mountain 
Rishabha, which standa in the midst of it, the terrible * Mouth of t | 





he Mare ', and on the 
north of it the Golden Mountain " There, O monkeys, ye will behold the earth-carrying 
Serpent, white like the moon and havi eyes wide as lotus-leaves, seated on the top of the 
mountain and worshipped by all gods—the thousand-headed god Ananta, clad ina dark 
blue garment. A three-headed golden palm-tree, the banner of that great being, placed on 
the top of the mountain, shineth together with its pedestal,” 

The poets of the classical period are never tired of bringing in Sesha ; they refer in 
particular to the white colour of his body and to the amazing splendour of the jewels ahining - 
in his thousand heads, In gnomic stanzas the world-carrying snake is quoted as the paragon 
of endurance.® 

We ahall see beneath that Anatnüg or Anantanaga, in Kashmir aa thename indicates 
(the modern name of the place is Islimil J, ie connected with the worship of the world- 

Vasvxi, tax Kia or SERPENTS 

In one of the Books of Domestin Ritual ® there is a description of rites to be pero: 
in connexior with tlie building of à house (rüstu-samana), It enda with the ten offe 
(bali) to be given to the regents of the ten regions (dias) —namely to Indra (East), Vàyu 
(8.E.), Yama (8.), Pitaras (8,W.), Varuna (W.), Maharajs (N.W.), Soma (N.), Mahendra 
(N.E.), Visuki (downwards), and Brahma ‘upwards in the sky, i.e. throwing the bali 

A Brahmana text * alio девсЬез а таши-ргайатана, 1.8. а ceremony perforined on 
laying the foundation or setting out the ground for а new house, a sactifice performed on 






over the Nether World. 


| Bam. KisktindAd-E,. xL 51-53. jo to the Tine Shapers (eka) are conndered by i 
| [eared sper 37) to be a later addition to the ancient enjo, Tho MakA Arat; Тачи : 
Apathy Sede eo We edd айу того онда] 

* Bohtlingk, Iedische 5ргйсйс, Nos. 4,550 (4 £41... 101), 6,012 and i750. 

* Goblila-qriMasüira, iv, 7, 27-41: 3.8.5. val. xxx, p. 123, 

а Баната Амата, Ш, 5, 5, 
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Inthe Kauwéika-vatro,2 which is closely connected with the Atharwaveda, we find a bali 
prescribed for the: protection of the house, It is to be offered in the different parts of the 
dwelling to: various deities : asin the corners (sraktishu) to Vüsuki, Chitrasena, Chitraratha, 
Taksheka, and Upatakehaka. 

We have little doubt that the Vasuki mentioned in these rites as the presiding deity 
of the lower regions and as a guardian spirit of the house is identical with the serpent- 

The name Vasuki has the appearance of a patronymio derived from Vasulka (of, such 
names as Satyaki and Máruti) ; the word easuka as an appellative indicates various plants, 
but it could also be abbreviated from some royal name (e.g. Vasudeva), The serpent-king 
Vüsuki, as far as we know, is never designated by any other name. 

In the catalogues of the principal Nigas found in the Mahabharata and in the Puranas 
Vüsuki usually figures second, immediately after Sesha. But as Sesha, the first-born among 
snakes, is absorbed by his ponderous thutyaf carrying either the earth or the supreme deity, 
it is Vüsuki who acts as the real sovereign ruler of the Berpent tribe aE E 
leadership is required. [tis Visuki who, in the ddi-parvan, presides over the communinge 
of the Nagas when they are assembled to discuss means of escape from the cruel fate 
awaiting them. Vasuli also bestows his sister Jaratküru in marriage upon the like-named 
anchorite, so that a saviour of his people may be born from their union. 

When the final e wele between Arjuna and Karya is about to take place, it is said 
that all divine beings take the side of one or other of the two heroes.* “Vasuki," the poet, 
BAYS, "and Chitrasena, Takshaka as well as Manika and all serpents that are the sons of 
Kadra with their offspring and the poisonous Nagas, the Airivatas, the Sauraseyas and 
the Vaisáleyas, nll these snakes were on the side of Arjuna, and the inferior snakes on that 
of Karna.” It is somewhat surprising to find Vásuki and Takshaka mentioned here ав 
allies of Arjuna, asthe Pindava had a fend with the latter and had carried off the former's 
sister.? 

We have. seen above that in the ancient myth of the Churning of the Nectar (amrita- 
manthana) Seaha is introduced at the request of the gods and uproote Mount Mandar: 
which they wish to use as their churning-stick. The snake Vasuki they made their churning- 
rope, and in this wise they churned the Ocean. Now after à thousand years the poison- 
spitting heads of the serpent bit the rocks with their fangs. A terrible fire-like poison called 
Adiahala, came forth, and threatened to burn up the whole world with gods, demons, and 

















! Keulibsagira, 74, &. 
1 MBb, Karga-p, Ixzxvi, 43-45. The text has Eaurabheyi. 
* M.BA, Virüia-p., n, 1d ; tho commettary identifies this sister of Viauki with Ulüpi. 
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men. Then the gods eager for protection repaired to Siva and lauded him, saying: “Save j 
us, Save us.” Whereupon Siva swallowed that terrible poison Adldhala as if it had been 
` ‘This quaint and curious myth lent itself admirably to plastic representation, one of the 
` earliest renderings being that found on one of the caves of Udayagiri (Gwalior State). 
As later instances may be quoted a sculpture from Garhwā (Allahäbād district) perhapa of 
the tenth century," and a wood-carved panel decorating the window of the temple of- 
Mirkulé Devi in Chamba State. Up to the present day it occurs in minor decorative art.4 
" The subject," Mr. Hnvell sys, ' isa favourite one in Indian art, but it was never 
treated on so magnificent a scale or with so splendid an effect aa in the bas-reliefs which — — 
adorn the colonnades of the grent temple of Angkor Vat, in Cambodia, built about the 
twelfth century by Sürya-varman II, one of the Iast of the Hindu kings who ruled over tha — — 
Indian colony in the Further East." 5 
The motif of the great Naga carried by gods and demons has, moreover, found a 
remarkable and highly effective employment in the Khmer art of Cambodia. At Angkor 5 
Thom the approach of the Gate of Victory is guarded onteide by two gigantic snakes placed 
on both sides of the read leading up tothe gate. Each of these two monsters is held bya long 
row of fifty-four figures, measuring more than 8 fect in height (2 m. 50). It will be noticed К 
that the total umber of these stone giants, meant no doubt for the gods and the demons, ' 
represents the auspicious figure a hundred-and-eight. On the far end of the gate = 
the enormous serpent raises aloft ita sevenfold hend, threatening, as it were, all who | 
approach the precincts of the royal enclosure." (Plate X XII. 
In the. Nagarakritàgama (65, 4), the eulogy in «ld Javanese composed in honour of 
King Hayam Wuruk of Majapahit by his eourt-poet Prapafcha in the year A.D. 1365, we v 
sead tiat the king on the occasion of a Srdddha presented s wonderful offering, namely 
"the Mount Mandara being turned round by the gods and the demons’. A piece of sculpture 
has been recovered which not only represents the subject in question, but has been identified 
with the festive offering of the Javanese king. From an artistic point of view it does not 
perbape deserve tle praise bestowed upon it by the royal post, but it clearly shows every 











* Rae, (Bombay), Büla-E, xir, 18-26. 

* Burgess, Ancient Monís., pl. 215. 

* EL. H. Joynboll, станні іа Казо: аша Вга. Гы. Ostanatiscke Zeitwkrift, vol i, Pp. 445 ff. 

а E. B. Harvll, The [deals of Indian Art, Pp. 64 f. pL iv. | | 

* H. Marchal and Oscar Miestchaninalf, Sculptures kámérea, pln. ix and x. 

7 Nügarakritügana, od. Kern, p 155, CH, Nut. Has. Ges, rol, хк, рр. 11? [. and T'aekr. Fas Gen, vol. 
I rii, n. 441. 
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detail : the divine tortoise supporting the motntain and the serpent Vasuki wound 
round 1t. / 

Vüsuki, as we noticed above, is regarded as the sovereign liege of the Nagas, and, 
consequently he is often extolled aa the lord and ruler of their city, Bhogavati. Although 
the Nagsa-loka or * World of Snakes’ is usually located in the subterranean regions, the 
"serpent city is sometimes said to be situated in the South. In the Ramayana, when 
ETI i putes an armi of monkeys under Hansmant to the South, he says: “ There is 
the mountain, named Kufijara, lovely to the eyes and to the heart, where the dwelling nf 
Agastya has been fashioned by Visvukarman. There is his divine house (Jarama) of gold 
adorned with various gems, à yojana wide and ten yojanas high. There is the town, named 
Bhogavati, the abode of snakes, with large roads, invincible, guarded on all sides by terrible. 
serpents, sharp-fanged and great of poison, wherein dwelleth Vüsuki the very dreadful 
king of snakes." 

Inthe MaAabhirata * also there isa description of the southern region; itis the abode 
=r кер thea arcane Ravana performed asceticism to obtain 
i tality, and where Garuda ate the gigantic elephant and tortoise, “Here also is the 
lawn дыга Норуй, ruled by Vàsuki, by the Nüga Takshaka and by Airüvata." 

The two passages quoted clearly bear a mythological character, although it is worthy 
of note that in the Ramayana Bhogavati seema to be associated with-the dwelling of 
Agastya. It may be remembered that up to the present day that saint is believed to dwell 
on the mountain-peak in the southern portion of the Western Ghats named after him, 
Ajrastva-mnlai.? 

There are, however, other passages in the Great Epic, where Bhogavati is not. relegated 
to a remote region in the South, but is mentioned as a place of pile "ri mage within reach of 
the faithful. Where Baladeva’s visit to.a great number of firthas is narrated, it is said that 
he also came to 2 sacred place, named Náüga-dhanvan, which must have been somewhere 
in the vicinity of the river Sarasvati* ' Where is the abode of Vásuki, aan 
great splendour, which is beset by many serpents. Here the gods gathered, and accor 
to the rule, annointed Vasuki, the best of snakes, as king of all serpente. At that place 
there is no danger from snakes." 

It is very curious that elsewhere * the Bhogavati is the name of a river which, if we 
are to believe the commentator, is identical with the Sarusvati, the sacred river of 























Kurukshetra. This would take us to the same tract, the country near the Dvaita-vana 
! Hüm., Kishkindhd-kánja, xli, 24-8. * 35. Bh, Udyoga-p.; сіз, 1D. 
1 Jmperial (asttiear, vol. v, p. 71. À MB, Selya-p., xxxvii 29-35. 
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where evidently Nüga-dhanyan is to be sought. Are we, then, to assuma that Bhogavati, 
‘the Winding Ont" was originally thre appellation of a real river? If such were tha case, it 
would not be difficult to explain how the name eame to be transferred to the mythical 
realm of the winding ones, ie. the anakes, | 

In the course of that lengthy enumeration of places of pilgrimage ( yatra-parvan)! 
which is inserted in the third canto of the Great Epic, we find Bhogavati again mentioned 
As a definite firtha consecrated to Vasuki. But here it is located at Prayága, the very sacred 
place where the holy rivers Gangs and Yamuna meet, Tt is of interest to note that 
down to modern times the spot has remained associated with the worship of the great 

Wheress Sesha is closely connected with Vishnu, we find Vasuld associated with Siva - 
the serpent-king is supposed to be slung round that god's neck. “ Although one attain to 
tbe rank of the great," a proverb says,* “one will reap the fruit of one's work (Каттап): 
Vasuki, though attached to the neck of Siva, enjoys nothing but air.” 

In the fairy tales Vásuki generally figures ag the thousand-headed monarch of the 
serpents, In the legend of Jimiitavahana itis Vasuki who makes ‘a pact with Garuda and _ 
promises to send him daily ons Naga for his food. The high-minded hero of the tale, hearing д 
this, exclaima: “ Why could not Vasuki, having a thousand mouths, speak with only one 
mouth ? * Eat me first, O Tarksha ' 3 MEC 3 

In the Kathàsarieigara * we hear of a festival (yatrotsava) in honour of Vasuki which 
was celebrated in the country of Lita. The poet speaks of the great crowds that 
had assembled on the occasion, the temple with the idol covered with wreaths, and the 
lotus-studded lake sacred to the serpent-king, which was at some distance from the temple 
and was overhung with trees. It is impossible to determine whether such a snake temple 
really existed in Lita, or Lar (Khandesh-Gujarat), but up to the Present time Visukj 
is worshipped in this part of India. 
Vasuki has retained an important place in Indian folk-lore, na is proved by the wall 
known legend of the Iron Pillar of Delhi. The foot of the pillar was believed to rest on the 
head of the serpent-king and thereby to secure the stability of the kingdom, Now, when 
the incredulous king had the pillar dug up, its base was found wet with the blood of the 
serpent Vüsuki and it could never szain be firmly fixed, and shortly afterwards the Hindu 
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kingdom of Delhi was conqueted by the Muslin 


1 Mik, Vans-p. turr, RË, * Hitopadeis, ed, Bohlegal, j, 14%, 

* Kathie. xc, 108. Likewise in the Nágánanda, nct iv. Of. above, pp. 181 f. 

* Kathds., lxiv, 288-12; Tawrey s transl. vol. i, p. 225, 

* Cunningham, 4.5.R., vol. i, pp. 171 i, and vol. 2x pp. 139 ff, W. Crooke, Popular Religion, iom, wal ii, 
v. 132. Л, Ранјд Hiat. Sociehy, vol. ix, pp. 75 f. | | 
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In the valleys of the Western Himálaya, as we shall see in our last chapter, Vãsuki, 
under the name of Basak Nag, not only lives wp to the present day in many a popular 
legend, but is also extensively worshipped. The same is the case in Nepal. 

The cult of Vasuki has spread far beyond thé borders of India proper. In the island af 
Bali he is known as Bastiki or Naga Basaki, and is reckoned among the attendants af the 
sea-god Baruna (Sanakrit Varuna), The Balinese represent Bariki aa a crowned giant- 
snake resting on the waves. He may be observed also in the nocturnal sky, while travelling 
from the mountain-lakes of Bali to those of the neighbouring island of Lombok or vice 
versa. The temple of Besaki, which is regarded as the most sacred shrine of Bali, ia the 
centre of his worship, 

The inhabitants of Java, too, who still know the serpent-king Bésuki by literary 
tradition, must once have taken part in his worship before being converted to Tslàm. 
The town of Bénki situated on the northern coast of eastern Java seems still to. retain 
the memory of his cult. 





We have seen that in the cycle of sagas grouped round the Serpent Sacrifice of king 
Janamejaya itis Takshakas who is the chief Naga hero. He is the most typical snake- 
demon of the epic—poisonous, fierce, and relentless. The name Takshake, which as an 
 "appellative means * a wood-cutter or a carpenter’, is dificult to account for, As far as I 
know, no explanstion of it is offered. At any rate, E mE ER 
godiing produced by and living in the popular mind. '* His name," Professor Washburn 
Hopkins says! "and his especial glory show or indicate a historical character.” go 
positive an assertion seems somewhat bold. If Hopkins is right in claiming a historical 
origin for the multiform dragon of the Adi-parven, that origin surely must be relegated to 
а very remote antiquity. Takshaka is one of the few Nagas whose name is mentioned in 
Vedic literature, Both in the Atharve-reds and in various Sdtras he ia called * Takehaka 
Vaisaleya '. This second appellative, which RPM To he EEOC Br PORE VE O 
may be either a patronymic meaning ‘the son of Vi&ila' or a metronymic meaning 
“the son of Vidalia". A river Vidal is mentioned in the epics. 

Three hymns of the Atharva-erda (tv,6; v,3; x, 4), according 
are intended to be addressed to Takshaka. Ti osa Kyzin (viti; 10) be hcxsntied by-nágpe- 
In this hymn the cosmic principle Viráj is successively nasociated with various classes of 











! Epic Mythology, p. 29. | ; epithet ridildiehe ' wide-eyed", perhaps 
| | | | | E 


reminiscence of the ancient petronymic (oc metronyuric) Vaiédleya. The term Valikleyn in the plural coeurs 
in the Karpa-p., ch. Ixzxvii, 44, to indleste a tribe of Nagas. 
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beings: gods, asuras, men, Manes (pitaras), tree-aprites (vanaspati), the seven seers, 
Gandharvas and Apsarases, Yakshas (called * other folks ") and Snakes (sarpa), Th each 


е the two chief representatives of the group are mentioned as the calf (rufsa) and the | 





тег оѓ Vira], which evidently is conceived as 1 cow. The process of milking is performed 
with a vessel varying in material according to the peculiar class of beings which are 
supposed to use it. The substance produced in each case by the milking operation varies 
likewise. Now in the ease of the Snakes (sarpa) the ‘ calf" is Takshaka Vai&ileya, the 
‘milker* ia Dhyitarichtra Airivata, the vessel used is the ‘ gourd-vessel ’ (alábu-patra), 
and the substance produced is poison.! 





The ancient myth which in the Atharea is presented in such a schematic and abstruse 


form ix narrated at great length in the Harivaméa and in some Purdnas.* Here it is the stary 
of the culture hero and first king, Prithu the son of Vena (after whom the Earth was named 
- Prithivi !) who, after making the earth even and habitable, forced her to yield nourishment 
to all kinds of creatures. In this passage too Takshaka and Dhritarashtra Airivata figure 
as the chief representatives of the Nagas, as the divine Snakes are called here. 

We have seen that in the Kausika-sütra (Ixxiv, B) a bali is described for the protection 
of the house and to be offered to various deities, including not only Takahaka but also his 
double, named Upatakshaka. In the ‘ Institutes of Vishnu ' (Ixvii. 5), too, Takshaka and 
Upataksha are mentioned as recipients of a food-offering which the Aryan householder is 
to present to a great number of deities.” This second Takahakn (recalling the Naga pair 
Nanda and Upananda) does not, as far as we know, make his appearance in amy myth 
or legend. 

In one of the * Books of Domestic Ritual '* Takshaka Vai&ileya together with another 
demon, named Seta (* the White One ") Vaidarvya, is invoked in connexion with the ritual 
to be observed at the Pratyavarohana, i.e. the concluding ceremony of the rites devoted 
to the Serpents. 

In the Ramayana it is repeatedly stated that Ravana has vanquished Vámuki, 
conquered his town Bhogavati, and carried off the wife of Takszhaka. But no particulars 
are given and not even the name of Takshaka’s consort is mentioned. The incident is only 
brought in a one of the many exploits of the great ruler of Laika. It shows at any rate the 

















A Fa тШ, 10, 29, Whitney's tramal, vol. H, p 515, 

* Horie, 375-7. "Thesame myth oocurs in MAA, Devee-p., |xix. 10-37, and HAàag-p., tv 8. It ia briefly 
referred tein the Fishow-p. (transl. Wilbon, 1840; p. 104). According to Wileon it is found alsa in the Mutoye-, i 

? B.BLE., vol. xii, p. 212. 

* Sünkk. Grikgs-s, iv; 18, 1; S.E.E., vol. xxix. p. 131. 

1 Rim, Áranys-k, xxiii 13-14; Yaddha-k, vi, 2, 0; Uttaro-k., xxiii, 4-5. 
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important place held by Takehaka among the Naga kings. In one passage where Ravana’s 
victory over the NSgas is related, four chiefs of the Serpent tribe are enumerated, namely г 
Vüsuki, Takshaka, Sankha, and Jatin, The town Bhogavatt is here clearly located in the 
Nether World (Rasdtala) in the womb of the Ocean. 

Takshaka's name also ocours in the ancient hymn to the Nagas, which, as we have 
seen,! is preserved in the Paushya-parcan. There it is said that his dwelling-place was 
formerly in Kurukshetra and in the Khindava Forest, and that he and His son Aévasena 
lived in Kurukshetra along the rivér Ikshumati. This is in close agreement with what we 
read in the narrative of the conflagration of the Khandava-vana, It was the abode of 
Takshaka, “the friend of Indra‘, and on that account the latter guarded the forest and 
prevented Agni from burning it down. But during the absence of Takshaka, who had gone 
to Kurukshetra, the Fire-god at hist succeeded with the assistance of Arjuna and Kriehna. 
Tt was with the greatest difficulty that Takshaka’s son, Asvasena, escaped. 

From these data we may perhaps conclude that the original home of the cult of 
Takshaka was Indraprastha, from where it was carried northward to Kurukshetra. Tt. 
is, on the other hand, tempting to connect the name of the famous city of Takshagila— — 
the Taxila of the Greeks—with the serpent-demon and to explain it as ‘the Rock of | 
Taksha(ka)’.* Here the serpent sacrifice of King Janameya is supposed to liave taken | 
place, But in the course of excavations carried out by Sir John Marshall on the site of 
Таха по evidence of local snake worship has come to light. 

Of the worship of Takshaka in Kashmir we shall speak in the next chapter; it is 
vouched for Ьу the Mahābhārata and by the local poeta Billings and Kalba na. 

The last-mentioned author, in his famous chronicle, gives yet another reference, 
which, however brief, is of some interest. He relates that the physician [4inachandra, 
the brother-in-law of Chakuya (the Tubkhara minister of king Lalit&ditya), built 4 
vildra, after having obtained wealth through the favour of Takshükn.' The popular 


LS 


belief that serpents are guardiane and givers of wealth is common enough not only in India Ан 
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but all over the world. We have repeatedly had occasion to refer to it in these ] ae 
But the circumstance that in the present instance the recipient was a physician is n 
imnifi E: it reminda us o£ a modern folk-tale in which a certain witeh th toug h the favour 

of T 3 obtains the power to cure diseases and especially anake-bite.* 





* Ch above, p, a2. 

- B. Leimann, Geschichte dee alten Indians, p. 178, footnote. Ancording to Ram. Unere-L, ch. i, i, the 
city of Takehalild wae named after ite founder, Talsha the son of Rama's half-brother Bharata. 

* Rajat, iv, S18; Ptein's tranal. тој, і, p IH. | 


May we infer from these data that Taksha ka was supposed to procure antidotes against 
snake-hite and thus came to be looked upon as a patron of the medical profession? The 
same Takshaka is regarded as the inost poisonous of all Nagas, as is evident from the legends 
which we have reproduced from the Mahabhirata. In the same. epic the following is ssid 





In later literature Takshaks retains his evil rep ation. The great physician Suéruts.* 
in speaking of à certain drug called Türkshys, says that it will kill the poison even of 
- Tukshak: And in the Hüopadela * we meet with a stanza which зау; "Tf one were 
. submerged in the ocean, or fallen from a mountain, or bitten even by Takshaka, the 
“duration of one’s life being fixed, the vital spots are protected,’ 
| Our account of Takshaka would be incomplete without noting the curious fact that 
down to the present day the serpent-king of the Paushya-parvan possesses. a shrine in 
Central India where he js worshipped under the name of Takshakegvara or Takha-jf 
and curiously enough he shares the worship of the country folk with Dhanvantari, the 
ndim Aesculapius. ‘The shrine in question stands om 2 most romantic spot not far from tha 
village of Navali or Naoli, which is situated on the table-land at the foot of which Bhanpura 
lies. Tt now forms part of the territory of Indore and in ancient Limes must have belonged 
The following description we quote from Colonel Tod,* who Visited the place in 
December, 1821: "In the evening I went to visit Takdji-ca-coond, or * fountain of the 
anake-king", Tt AM:enbout two miles east of Nüoli; the road through а jungle over the flat 


a T 








peo rock ; and abont half-way down, on a small platform, are two Scis: 
sontaining the statue of Zaishne, the snake-king: the other c Dhwnantra [i.e. 

rantari], the physician, who was produced at the ' churning of the ocean". The 
coond, or fountain, at the southern extremity of tha abyss, is about two hundred yarda 
in circumference, and termed athüg, or ‘ unfathomable a according to my guide: and if 





% МЕНА. НЫз&жа-р., erii, 15, 

! Buiruta, vol; li, p. 275, |. 21. 

* Hitog. (dL. Schlegel and Laseen), p. 47 verse 14. | 

„уине тон, Алигим] Ашы of Faiethan (1885-5) val iL p. TIS. Fora more recent descriind- 
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eae its dark sea-green lustre, it must be of considerable depth. It is filled 
by a casende of full ona hundred feet perpendicular height, under which is a stone peat, 
sacred to the genius of the spot. At the west side issues a rivulet, called the Takhaili, or 
‘serpentine, which, after pursuing a winding course for many miles, some hundred feet 
below the surface of the Pathar; washes the eastern face of H iglazeurh, and ultimately 
joins the Amjar." 

Tod's account ia accompanied by a plate reproduced from a drawing by his native 
artist, Ghassi, which shows the stone image of Takshaka standing with his seven-fold 
'snake-hood and the coils of the snake's body being visible on both sides, He hss two atmis, 
but the objects held in his hands are not clear : they are perhaps a eup &nd a fruit. He ia 
accompanied by two attendants of much smaller size, apparently male and female, the 
TK CMS FERA. Ba 









| RASHTRA ÁrgivaTA (ELiPATTIRA) 

Among the great Niga-rijas 2 none has had a more curious career than Dhritarashtra 
Airávata. As in the case of Takshaka Vaidileya, it is impossible to decide whether the 
second appellation is to be regarded as a patronymic or a metronymic, in other words, 
whether he is the son of Iri vant ar the son of Irávati, If we compare it with a serpent name 
like Arbuda Kádraveyu,! we feel inclined to decide in favour of the metronymic, and to 
associate Dhritarashtra with the river [rivati, the modern Ravi. But apart from thus 
uncertain linguistic evidence, there is nothing in literary tradition to justify such an 
assumption. 

. We have seen that in a hymn of the Atharva-veda (viii, 10) Takshaka Vaiéaleya and 
Dhritarashtra Airfvata are mentioned side by «ide as the chief representatives of the 
Serpent race* In the remarkable ‘Hymn to the Nagas‘ which occurs in the Paushya- 
parvan we also find the names of both these Niga kings; but in this ancient efofra it is 
evidently Dhritarishtra who is considered to be the sovereign lord of all Nagas. In another 
undoubtedly early passage in the Great оа Б ао Аена ia add: by his eldest 
brother Yudhishthira : itis said that he is the foremost among all archers and, in order to 
emphasize his pre-eminence, a number of beings are enumerated who are first of their 
kind. Sa ee nies to bà Tho bis of о Mens, and Aick vida Cho ert 

Now it is —À of note that, notwithstanding this lofty rank assigned to 
Dhritarashtra Airivate, he takes no leading nor even an active part in any of the numerous 
| * Aitareya- Deühmana, vi, 1. B 


* Abore, pp. 203 f. 
* MEA, Firije-p. ch. li, 17, 





recognized as a Prakrit form of the Sanskrit Airavata. Tha compilers of the Maháb) 


Naya stories collected in the Mahabharata. His name occurs in lista of Nagas, but whenever 
it ig mentioned elsewhere in the Great Epic he seems to be regarded ав а remote ancestor 
of the Nàga race, The Nàgi Ulüpi announces hersalf to Arjuna asa daughter of the Serpent 
Kauravya who is.‘ born from the race of Airavata '. The same expression is applied to the 
young Nüga prince Sumukha, whom Matali chooses fora son-in-law. In the metrical version 
of the story of Uttanka (dsvamedhika-parvan) it ix not Takehnka who steals the queen's 
ear-rings, but a certain snake ' born from the race of Airivata '. It will be noticed that 
preferably the second name, Airávata; is used. The result was that the connexion between 
the names Dhritarüshíra and Airávata is lost sight of, and in the lists of Nàgas we find them 
both separately aa if they indicated two different beings of the Nàga race Indeed, the 
ancient Serpent monarch is entered not twice, but three times in the catalogues of Маран 
which are found in the Great Epic. They contain not only the name Dhritarüshtra and 
the patronymic (ar metronymic) Airávata, but also the name Elapattra which has been 





obviously were not aware of the identity of both names, Not only do we find Elüpattra 
mentioned as a separate Naga in the lists, but he is also introduced in the episode of the 
assemblage held by the Nagas, after the Serpent mother Kadri had pronounced her curse, 
It i3 very curious that Elapattra figures here as the wise land, no doubt, old) Naga who 
gives the good and decisive advice and who, moreover, knows what will happen in the 
future, For the rest, the Naga Elàpattra does not play a prominent part in | ашса! 
tradition ; in Buddhist tradition, on the contrary, he enters upon new and remarkable 
career, 











from the Bans D wi 
elá-patira às an appellative meana * cardamnm leaf ' ;: ina Buddhist legend which we have 


that name, There jt is gaid that Elàpattra 
bad been born os a Хара because in a former birth he had destroyed an efi tree 





attention to a Bharhat sculpture provided with an inscription in which the Nagaraja is 
called * Erapsta ', an intermediate form between * Airávata ' and ' Elüpattra *. 1 
eh che Prgnta Hives Téiang mentions Elipattra among thy three great Niga 
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the very place which was supposed to be the abode af that Naga. “ North-west of the capital 
(Taxila) about 70 li," he says,! " ia the tank of the Nagaraja El&pattra; itis about 100 
paces round, the waters are pure and sweet, Lotus-fowers of various colours, which 
reflect different tinta in their common beauty, garnish the surface. This Naga was a 
Bhikshu who, anciently, in the time of Káéyapa Buddha, destroyed an eldpattra tree. 
Hence, at the present time, when the people of that country ask for rain or fine weather, 
they must go with the Shamans to the side of the tank, and then cracking their fingers, 
after praying for the desired object, they obtain it.” 

Sir Alexander Cunningham * has recognized the sacred tank of Elipattrs in a small 
square reservoir of clear water not far from Hasan Abdal, about 10 milea to the north- 
weet of Shah Dheri, the site of the ancient city of Takehadila. Although no longer associated 
with the Naga king, the tank is still held in reverence both by the Muslims and the Sikhs, 
who have each their own legend to account for the sanctity of the place. The shrine of the 
Muhammadan saint is described as being situated on the peak of a lofty and precipitous hill, 
about one mile east of the town. “ At the north-west foot of this hill numerous springs of 
pure limpid water gush out of the ground, and form a clear and rapid rill which falls into 
the Wah rivulet, about half a mile to the west of the town." 

When Hiuen Tsiang after his visit to the Naga tank pursued hia way towards Taxila, 
he passed through a gorge between two mountains, where he noticed a &&pa which was 
ascribed to the emperor Asoka. It marked the spot where Sakyamuni had delivered a 
prophecy that at the time of the future Saviour, Maitreya, there would appear four great 
treasures, and that one would come to light in the territory of Taxila, " According to 
tradition," the pilgrim adds, "we find that whenever there ia ап earthquake, and the 
mountains on every aide are shaken, all round this sacred spot to the distance of 100 paces 
there is perfect stillness, If men are so foolish aa to attempt to dig into the place, the earth 
shakes, and the men are thrown down headjong.” 

The passage which we have quoted from Hiuen Tsiang is of very great interest. We 
see from it, in the first place, that Elipattra was worshipped as a regent of the weather 
and a giver of rain. We know from other sources that this was and still is considered the 
most important. function of the Nagas in general ; but it is a curiows cireumstanve testified 
by the Chinese pilgrim that in the present case Buddhist monks (ramanaa) acted as agents 
to obtain the good offices of the serpent-demon. 

Another point of decided importance ia that Hinen Tsiang's account enlightens us 
garding the locality where Elapattra was believed to abide, The tank of the Naga was. 
1 iyul (tanai. Beal), rol, i, p. 137. Watters, Travels, vol, vill, pp. 241 ff. 

"ASH, vol. i, pp. 135 f. 
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situated some distance to the north-west of Takshaáila, apparently not far from the high 
road leading from that town to Udakabhüpda, the place where the Indus was crossed. 
In this connexion we wish to call attention to a stanza found in the Divystadana.! In the 
course of a prophecy regarding the state of the world in the days of the future Buddha 
Maitreya, it is said that there will be four Mahárájas connected with four great treasures 
(c nahdmidhi-sthah) and then s verse is quoted as containing the names of those four 

ture monarchs, namely Pitgala in Kalihga, Pánduka at Mithila, Ei apattra in Gandhira, 
and Sahkha at Benares. Now there is good reason to assume that the stanza introduced 
here by the Buddhist author was not originally meant to give the names of future kings, 
but enumerated four prominent Naga-rijas and the places where they were worshipped. 
On the strength of the testimony of Hinen Tsiang we can say this with certainty as far as 
Elapatira is concerned. Tn the sequel we shall be able to prove the same with regard to 
Sankha, the Naga of Benares, The name Pingala occurs in the list of Nàgua contained in 
the Mahabharata, Ádi-parvan, xxxv. 

It reminds us of the ancient conception of four Naga kings presiding over the four 
quarters to which we have called attention in our " Introduction *. In that connexion we 
have quoted a snake-charm preserved in the Pali Canon which speaks of four tribes of 
kerpent-kings (ahirdja-kuldni)2 The first two are called Virüpskkha and Erápatha; this 
can be nothing but another Prükrit form of the Sanskrit Airüvata, likewise dno to popular 

There exists yet another popular idea which likewise must belong to a primitive sphere 
of thought, and is very often referred to in epic and classical literature. It is that of four 
(ster, eight) gigantic elephants supporting the world and guarding the quarters? Their 
names vary à good deal, but are partly Nāga names (Vāmana, Virūpāksha, Kumuda, 
Mah&padma, Pundarika, Pushpadanta, Saskha. Uimally the chief of these * world. 
elephants * (dig-gaja, dih-nága) is said to be Airavata, the guardian of the eastern region 
and at the same time the riding animal of Indra. Thus we see the ancient serpent-demon 
re-appear in a new dignity. 

According to Indian mythology Airávata {or Airivana), 
elephant of Indra, was one of the wonderful objects produced at th 
This much is certain that the warlike god of the Rigvedic hymns 
chariot, not an elephant. Whether the ides of the four elephants 
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the four-tusked riding: 
ё Churning of the Ocean. 
is represented as using a 
who carry the earth and 





! Divyásodáns, p. 61. The MES, have the form * Elapairgs ', 

cc oa Epic mythology, pp. IT £.— £n 

* CL E. W. Hopkins, Epic mythology, pp. 17 In Ui Rim, Bia-k, eh. al, 18-5 the four “ эрде. 
elephants “ are described aa carrying the earth. They are here located in the Nether Woeld (rasilala), | 
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guard the quarters is later than that of the four dragons discharging the Iset-mentioned 
office, it is impossible to decide with certainty. Both these notions seem primitive. But we 
know at least that the four sky-dragons appear in Indian literature at a considerably earlier 
date than the four sky-elephants. There is, therefore, some reason to assume that the former 
are the original, and that the elephants represent a later development. If this assumption 
were correct, it would explain at the same time how the Sanskrit word пада has come tó 
he used in the sense of ‘an elephant’. It can be imagined that from the sky-dragons it was 
in the first instance transferred to the «ky-elephants, and subsequently applied to the 


Tn this connexion it is of interest that in Hinen Tsiang’s account the tank of Elapattra 
near Taxila appears to be associated with the popular belief regarding ' the four Treasures '. 
The Chinese pilgrim, it is true, does not clearly state that Elüpattra was the guardian spirit 
of the treasure of Taxila. But we have seen that in the Divyavadana the four supposed 
mahàrijas of the fature (in reality four Nágas), Pingala, Panduka, Elapattra, and байкћа, 
are definitely connected with the four great treasures. These treastites, which have much 
haunted the imagination of ancient India, are mentioned elsewhere in Buddhist literature. 
In the Nidánakatha * it is said that they came into existence at the time when Sükyamuni 
was born : in other words, they belonged to ‘the Seven Connatal Ones’. The Mahavastu,! 
in the course of a passage which in the sequel we shall have occasion to disauss more fully, 
mentions not only their names but also the places where they were believed to lie hidden. 
" The four great Treasures," that text says, “ are Saükha at Benares, Paduma at Mithila, 
Pingala in Kalinga, and Elipatra at Taxila.” It will be observed that the names of the 
treasures are identical with those of the Nigas mentioned in the stanza of the Divyaredana, 
and we may safely conclude that these Nagas were the guardians of the treasures. The 
only discrepancy between the Dicyiradana and the Mahdonstu is that, instead of Panduka, 
the latter text has Paduma (Sanskrit Padma), This we may suppose to be correct, for in 
Brahmanical tradition, too, we find Padma and Saükhn аз the names of the chief treasures 
and of their guardians.’ For our present subject the main point of interest is that we find 
the ancient Nagaraja Airivata, disguised under his name of Elipattra, in the function of 
guardian spirit of one of the four great Treasures, which, moreover, has been designated 
after him. 

















* Nüdánalsthà, p. 54,11 2-9; Birth Stories, p. 88 (footnote), ‘The Lelite-visters and Makivesty speak ol 
* AMokiemdtu, vol. ii p. 383, IL 15-20. | | 
* In the deseription of ths court of Kaübera ( M k. SabAd-p., ch. x, 20). ТЬе Деплиги-Хоёа also mentions 
Padma and Saikho oa the chief treasures. C4. alao Edjat d, 30. Haris., 2,467. 
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In Buddhist literature the Nãgarãja Airãvata alzo survives under his original name of 
Dhritarüshtra in its Pali form Dhatarattha. We meet him in the great Jütaka Book. In 
the story of Bhüridatta which we have reproduced above; Dhstarattha figures as the 
monarch ot the Nagas who deputes an ambassador to the king of Benares and woos that 
king’s daughter, He is called ‘the lord of many Nagas’; his residence is in the river 
Yamunā. When the proud king of Benares refuses to grant his daughter to a snake, 
however powerful he may be, the angry Naga ruler sends his serpent army to invade the 
country of Benares and the king has to submit to hie wishes; 

Dhritarashtra, however, appears in Buddhist literature algo in another dignity. In 
the course of our survey we have had occasion to refer to the ancient notion of four dragons 
or elephants guarding the cardinal pointe: Now it is well known that Indian mythology 
recognizes also n group of four divinities who are the regenta of the quarters. In 

Brahmanical books they are usually indicated as the four World-protectors (lokapála).3 
Their names vary to a certain extent, but the usual presentation is that Indra rules the 
Enst, Yama the South, Varuna the West, and Kubera the North. Sometimes these four 
World-protectors are azsociated with the four elephants of the quarters in a very simple 
manner: the lakapálas mount the respeetive elephants and in this manner, as we have seen, 
Airüvana becomes the riding animal and war-elephant of the great Indra. 

In Buddhist mythology, too, there is a group of four gods who are connected with the 
four cardinal points. Usually they are designated as 'the four Kings' (chaítüro 
mahárüjás), and under this name they play a prominent part in the legend of Buddha's 
life. In an ancient Pali text? they are said to wait upon the Buddha "standing im the four 
directions like great firebrande ". At several important moments of the Master's career 
they make their appearance—ever ready to assist him. Their association with the four 
cardinal points is often lost sight of and it is even a very common presentation that the 
four Mahdriijas rule one of the seven superimposed heavens. The Deva-loka of the four 
Kings is then the one nearest the earth. 

The names of these Buddhist gods of the quarters do not, as far as we know, occur in 
the earlier Pali books, The Jütaka Book mentions them only once. Та Sanskrit 
scriptures of tbe Buddhista they are regularly found in a very stereotyped form * Each of 
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! See abora, pp. 154 ff. 
V E. W. Hopkiu, Epic Myidslory, pp. 149 if. 
* Майдеарра, i, 10; SEE. vol xil p. 125. 
ИТИ p SE ST e Lene, Fol: Hii 106, 
! In the Lalitaristera at Va end of tbe 3415 chapter i$ fontal a benedictory liyzan in which m 
ol th» deitiorof the quarters ix invoked upon travelling merchanta, (5. above, p. 10. the protection 
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them is the overlord of a certain class of demons or demigods, is provided with fixed 
emblems, and is, moreover, distin guished by a distinct colour. The regent of the 
East is Dhritarashtra, the king of the Gandharvas or heavenly musicians, who is white 
of complexion and holds a mandoline as his emblem. The southern region is presided 
over by Virüdhaka, the lord of the Kumbhandas, who is green and carries a sword and a 
helmet made of the skin of an elephant's head. Viriipakeha, the red ruler of the West, 
whose attributes are a jewel and a snake, is the monarch of the Nigus. The ruler of the 
North is Vaifravana the Yaksha king, whose colour is yellow and who holds in one hand 
a short pike with a flag attached to it and in tlie other a jewel-spitting mongoose’ 

Now it will be noticed in the first place that these Buddhist regents of the quarters are 
different from the four lokapalas of Brahmanical tradition, except the ruler of the North, 
who in both groupa is the god of riches, Kubera, whose patronymic is Vaidravana. As 
regards the remaining names of the Buddhist group, it may be pointed out that two of 
them are also found in the ancient snake charm which has been preserved in the Buddhist 
Canon. The Pali nare ' Virüpakkha * is of course. identical with Sanskrit ' Viriipiksha ’, 
and we have seen above that ‘ Erapatha " is a Prakrit form of Sanskrit ‘Airavata ', which 
in ita turn із а patronymic (or metronymie) of Dhritarashtra. It is therefore very probable 
that the Buddhist group of the four kings was originally derived from the primitive ides 
of the four Nagarajas of the quarters. 

In the stereotyped group Viripal 
capacity he holds a anake and a jewel. Although originally he must have been a Nagaraja 
hie figures in the Ramayana as the world-elephant of the East.? Dhritarashtra, who like- 
wise was a king of the Nagas, now appears in a new office, He has received the rank of 
king of the Gandharvas. It is significant that a Gandharva of that name is unknown to 
either Brahmanical or early Buddhist tradition. The different groups of gods and deified 
animals protecting the quarters show so many variations and are mutually mixed to 
such an extent that it is an extremely difficult task to trace their historical development. 
This much is certain that there must have existed a close connexion between those different 
groups, that the names must often have been intercha. red, and that the aimilarity in 
conception must have led to manifold confusion. We do not pretend to have succeeded in 

Let us sum up the conclusions we have arrived at in the course of our survey. From 
Vedic times Dhritarashtra Airüvata must have held a high rank among Nagas, being 

* A. Grümwedol, За Ан ба Рыа, p.135. ‘The four Kinga“ are a favourite aubject in the 














ha has become the lord of the Nagas and in that 
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he still holds in the earlier parts of the Great Epic, whereas in the younger portions 
Dhritarashtra and Airtvats are mentioned side by side : they have become two separate 
serpent-demons and their original identity is forgotten. Dhritarashtra (Pali Dhatarattha) 
' the four Great Kings ' of Buddhist mythology. As such he is the regent of the East and 
lord of the Gandharvas. Airivata; who in the Mahabharata is still remembered as a Naga 
patriarch, becomes one of the dis-nagas or ' elephants of the quarters’ ; he is placed in the 
East and associated with Indra, the Lokapaia of that region, who uses him as his riding 
auimal Under the Prákrit name * Elápattra' too he appears as a separate snake deity 
in the later portions of the Mahabharata, but especially in Buddhist literature, where he ja 
esteemed aa a great Serpent king worshipped in the North and as the guardian spirit of 
one of “the four Great Treasures", Thus the ancient Snake of the Vedic period hes 
developed into three different beings, each of which has followed his own remarkable 
KAREOTA(EA) 

The word karkofa 5s an appellative indicates different planta: it also occurs as the 
name of a presumably un-Aryan tribe.’ There is probably some connexion between the 
Naga name 'Karkota' and the word éarkoia, which in the Atharva-veda? ia used to 
indicate some kind of poisonous anake. M_ Przyluski informa me that in his opinion the 
word was borrowed from some Austro-Asiatic language and that the meaning of ib must 
have been ' provided with a crest or hnir-tuft ’. 

In the lista of principal Nigas found in epic literature the Nága-rüja Karkota(ka) 
takes an honourable place; usually he comes immediately or very «oon alter the great 
Serpent deities Sesho, Visuki, Tukshake, and Airivata. In the Mausala-parcan ho even 
heads the band of great Nagas who come to meet Raladeva-Sesha on his re-sesuming his 
divine state. In the Hormwoméa too he is specially mentioned among the Serpents who 
.  Karkota does not figure in the legends of the Great Epic 4 with one notable exception, 
the far-famed tale of King Nala, in which he shows his gratitude to the hero of the story 
who had saved him from the fire. It will enffice to refer to the episode which we have 
rendered above. 

* MLB, Karga-p., xliv, 43. 
© AY, vi, 36, band T. 
к ына the Karkotule is the Њо ође; | 
wan racer Ean cern Sse in Ni pri 
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пето xppears from the fact that the most illustrious 
ELA REA UE UE Kid led ot us great Lalitaditya, the founder of 
the Martand temple, among its scions, boasted the Naga Karkotaka as the procreator 
of its race. 

Karkota also has a place in the serpent worship of the present time. He is stated to 
have a shrine at Barha Kutra inthe Banda district of the United Provinces. 

It is especially in the kingdom of Nepal that Karkota takes a prominent position 
in popular worship and legend. Не ів considered to be foremost among the Nagas of Nepal, 
and it is said that, when Mafjuéri (or Vishnu) pierced the mountain barrier and drained 
the country, so that-all Nagas were carried away by the rush of the waters, Karkota alone 
remained. From that time he resides in the great lake called Tau-dahan, or Tau-dah, 
which occupies the south-eastern extremity of the valley. 

и о ани during the reign of king Harisimhs, во the story says, Karkotaka 

ppearance of a Brahmin and approached a certain physician with the request 
that he would visit his wife who was ill When the physician agreed, the supposed Brahmin 
took him to the lake and invited him to close his eyes and throw himself into the water. 
He did во, and within a moment he found himself in the subterraneous palace of the Serpent- 
king. * The walls were of gold, the windows of diamonds, the beams of sapphires, the 
pillars of topazes enriched with rubies, The jewels incrusted in the heads of the Nagas 
spread a brilliant ght. The consort of Karkotaka was seated upon a jewelled throne 
under a triple parasol of diamonds. The physician fortunately had taken his drugs with 
him. ee ын кыларын unguent which had the desired 

arkotaka granted him the boon that his descendants should excel as oculists. 
ОРАО Ske уко physbdiig was’ griatly honoured. by the king? 

ВАХЕНА 

The word Jo#tha as an appellative means a conch-shell ; its close connexion with the 
water renders it particularly suitable to designate a serpent-demon. This, besides ita being 
a word of good augury, accounts for its frequent occurrence in Naga names, In the lists of 
Nigas which are found in the Mahabharata, the Harivaméa and the Bhagavate, we find the 
following examples: Safkha, Mahasankhs, Satkhamukhis, Sankhapinda, Sankhadiras, 
Satkhadiriha, Satkharoman, Sankbapála, and Sankhachüda. The two last-mentioned 
names have acquired a special renown in Buddhist tradition. The Naga | Satkhapála ia 
(Des FE SRL SIG siskan in ax ecttacrdfssry amatur da vicios cf ОВЕ 


€ Sylvain Lévi, Le Népal, vol. i, pp. 248, foctnote, and 320 f. The story ia related in tha Vamádralz, or 
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Batkhaehüds is the unfortunate Naga victim in the touching tale of Jimütaváhana, which 
has gained such wide celebrity. In one version of this popular story, found in the 
Kathdsaritsigara (xc, 141), Saükhachüda is said to belong to the glorious race of 
Sankhapals. 

In the same book? mention is made of a town Sankhapura and of a " great purifying 


lake of clear water, sacred to Sankhapils, king of the Nagas, and called Satkhahrada." 
To the south of it there was a grove of tapizhchha, kiméuka, and aloka trees. ‘The poet 
describes the " holy bathing festival (sndnaydtrotsava) which was held at that lake. Tta 
banks were crowded and its watera troubled on every side by people who had come from 
all countries, like the sea when the gods and Asuras churned it.” Tt is, of course, quite 
possible that the town of Sahkhapura and the lake of Sankhapála existed only in the 
imagination of the poet, but his description of the festival in honour of the Naga king was 
probably based on what he had witnessed himself in his native country, Kashmir. 
Regarding the Naga Satkha no myths or legends are known to exist, but the place 


. where he was worshipped «an be fixed with a considerable degree of certainty. In the 


Divyávadána * Šahkha is said to be the name of the future king whose family priest, 
Brahmàyu, will become the father of Maitreys, the Buddha to come. In this connexion 
the author quotes n stanza containing the names of four future kings, including the said 
Bankha of Benares, but we have seen that the verse quoted gives in reality the names of 
four Nagarajas and the places where they wore worshipped. | 

This i proved by & passage in the Mahivastu;s which, however brief, throws light on 
the cult of the Nagas in ancient India, The passage is contained in the chapter called 
‘the Questions of Мајка‘. Майа Kátyüyana, the nephew of the famous riahy 
Asitadevala, came to Benares in order to consult the Buddha and to be ordained as a 
member of his community. In this connexion the text HAYE " There йге four great 
Treasures: Saükha at Benares, Paduma at Mithila, Pingals in Kalinga, and Elipatra at 
Taxila. At Benares there is a monthly assembly in honour of Sankha, The Nagarajaa, 
who are the guardians of the tresaurés (nidhünádhi patayo), being invited, repair thither." 
Then we are told that Elapattra, the Naga of Taxila, also came to the festival af his fellow- 

! Both legendo wa hare rendered abor, pp. 150 f£. and 170 F. 

i eme a ea E iranek ages ИЙ ot hls pilgrimago, the- Naku 
зз шар) дер Saikhs-trtha which must have been Scheie’ the strut len Homa 
Bat the object af worship waa a sacred tree (naga), calle! Mahaéantha, and there in no evidence that the locality: 
bal any connexion with the Niga Satikha. The Hhàg.-p.. lv, 24, 31, mentions o Nige, of the name of 


гуфтана, р. 61. П. 1-2. С. аһоте, р, 210. 
* Mahdrasta, vol. ili, p. 385, ll. 18-20, ‘The text has Баа Бы. 
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serpent Sankha, We shal] see in the sequel that not only the periodical festival mentioned 
here, but also the presence of other Nügas on such a joyful occasion, however fantastic 
‘it may appear at first sight, is in perfect agreement with the practices of the present 
day observed in connexion with Naga worship in the Western Himalaya. 

Another point of decided interest ia that the passage quoted above acquaints us with 
the existence of the cult of the Naga Sankha at Benares at an early date. It was even 
believed to have existed in the days of Buddha. 

Now it is very curious that according to the Buddha-charita, the Buddha, after having 
arrived at Benares from Uruvilvā, first stayed at a locality designated by the name of 
Sankhamedhiya Udyāna, i:e., ‘the Garden or Grove of the Sacrifice of Saükha.'! It is 
tempting to connect thia name with the passage from the Mahdvastu which we have quoted 
above and to explain the name as the grove where the festival in honour of the Nüga 

Sankha used to be held: Again, we venture to refer the reader to the modern Naga 
worship of the Western Himalaya, which we shall discuss more fully in our last chapter. 
Here it will suffice to say that in those parts the annual meld in honour of the Naga is usually 
held in a grove surrounding the temple and that the festivities culminate in the sacrifice 
of a goat or a ram. 

It would be highly interesting to know whether at present any trace of the worship 
of Sankha is still preserved at Benares, It is remarkable that Hiuen Tsiang,* in his account 
of that place, before entering upon his detailed description of the great convent of the Deer- 
park, speaks of a stipe ascribed to Asoka and standing to the north-east of the town and 
on the western side of the River Varana (the modern Barna). In front of the stüpa there 
waz 4 stone pillar “ bright and shining as a mirror, on which one could see “ the figure of 
Buddha às a shadow”. Unfortunately the pilgrim leaves us in the dark ss to the special 
reason which had induced Asoka to raise à sfüpa and a column on that particular spot. 
If we may conclude that it had some connexion with the career of the Buddha, as, indeed, 
Hiuen Tsiang'a words seem to imply, it might be conjectured that those memorials marked 
the place which the Master had hallowed by his presence before proceeding to the Deer- 
park in order to set the Wheel of the Good Law in motion. The circumstance, mentioned 
by the pilgrim, that they stood near the right bank of the Barna, the charming little river 
which flows into the Ganges beneath the city of Benares, would well suit a site sacred to 


a Naga." 
* Buddha-charia, xe, 102; $.B.E., vol. xlix, p. 171. Tho Makteastu, vol. iii, p. 228, 1. 14, also mentions 
* Si-gu-Ei (transl. Beal), vol fi, p45. T. Waters, op. eit, vol. il, р. 48, : 
* Binge writing the above Ï have received a comunuuication from ihe Principal of Queen's College at 
Benares informing me that there existe at or pear that town no shrine dedicated to the Маша балына. 
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Masi 

‘Tt is not surprising that the word mayi, meaning “a pearl, a gem, a jewel *, is often. 
found in Naga names. As examples we may quote Mani or Mani-nüga and Manimant, 
which regularly occur in the lists of divine serpents found in the Great Epic and the 
Puranas: Buddhist tradition has preserved names like Manikantha, Manichüga, 
Mapibhadraka, and Maniskkhika. ‘The last-mentioned Naga figures in the Mahdeamsa, 
the chronicle of Ceylon. | 

To account for these names it might be adduced that the pearl, like the conch-shell, 
suggests a. close connexion with the sea, which frequently 1 described as an abode of the 
Nagas, But, as we find that other demonincal beings like Yakehas, not usually associated 
with the water, bear also personal names compounded with the word mani (a well-known 
instance is the Yaksha chief Mayibhadra), it is preferable to take the word in the more 
getieral sense ofa jewel. We know that both Nagas and Yakeshas are believed to be guardian 
spirits of precious jewels, which occasionally they bestow on their devotees. It is not at 
all surprising that this characteristic, which must have contributed in no amall degree to 
their popularity, should be found expressed in their names. 

The Naga, Mani is not only mentioned in the lists of Nagas, but in two passages of 
the Mahdbharata, which enlighten us regarding the locality of his cult, In the Sabha- 
parvan * there i$ à famons episode called * the Death of Jarásandha ', in which it ia related 
how Krishpa accompanied by Arjuna and Bhima travels to Magadha and how Jarásandha, 
the wicked king of that country, is finally killed by Bhima. When the three heroes approach 
Rájagrihs, the capital of Magadha, Krishna describes the town with its fragrant lodhra 
groves, which is engirded and sheltered by five mountains (whence its name Girivraja). 
Tn the course of his description, Krishna says: " Here sre Arbuda and Sakravapin, the 
two Serpents who ate tormenters of their foes, and here ia the excellent abode of Svastika 
and of Mani-naga. Manu (Mani?) hath made Magadha such that the clouds cannot keep 
aloof from it; Kausika and Manimant, too, have shown it their favour." 

The other reference to Mani is found in the extensive account of places of pilgrimage 
which belongs to the Vana-parvan? Immiedintely after the mention of Bájagriha we read 
the following: “Going thence to Mani-nüga, one will reap a benefit equal to a gift of à 
thousand kine. Whosoever partakes of the water of the firtha of Muni-nigs, had he been 
bitten even by a venomous snake, the poison will have no effect, on him. By sojourning 
there during one night, he will reap a benefit equal to a gift of a thousand kine.” ft be 

! Cf. above, pp. 119 f. 
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! MBA, Fana-p., lxxxiv, 106-7. 
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e п киш коче О бе Ныл Шы 
Hagadha: The water of the firtha was believed to be an 
antidote against shake: bits, a circumstance which accounts for ite popularity. 

When in the cold season of 1905-06 Sir John Marshall and Dr. Bloch undertook 
excavations on the site of Rájagriha !, they noticed in the centre of the site of the ancient 
capital a modern dilapidated shrine which had been raised upon a mound of débris. This 
mound proved to contain the remains of a curious circular structure built of brick and 
decorated with ten well preserved stuceo figures: Out of these ten figures, which measured 
about 2 feet in height, five represented Nagas and one « Nagi, all shown standing and 
- provided with the usual snake-hood. From their style these images could be attributed to 
the Gupta epoch Фа ZAI). According to Dr. Bloch’s conjecture, the building 
“was some kind of Pantheon of Rajagriha, and the. various figures of Nagas and Nagis 
represent i) OE Ee whom popular г eligion worshipped at distinct places on 
the surrounding hills." Dr. Bloch informs us that the nan 

















he name ' Mapiür Math ', by which 
the shrine waa known, is associated by popular tradition with a sertain Nàga Mapikara 
("Jeweller"), This may be ao, but a Naga of this name is unknown to ancient literature. 
Is it not far more probable that the mysterious Naga sanctuary and the name of the 
locality have something to do with the S RAE RON SAY RE UD bri 
town of Rájagriha is vouched for by the two passages quoted from the Mahabharata ! 

In demolishing the modern structure which occupied the top of the mound, Dr. Bloch 
found concealed inside the masonry of ite roof, a small image of a seated Naga with an 
inscription dated Samvat 1547, along with a basalt slab carved with two human feet. This 
-tlab had an inscription recording that it was put up in Samvat 1837 (a.p. 1781) by a lady, 
Bitübai, the wife of Moti Lal, the son of Keso Das, and that it represented the footprints 
of the Niga Silibbadra. 








* 4.5,.R., 1905-5, pp. 103 I. ; pl. xtrxzix-xl 
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Waree-Spierrs ov THE Harry VALLEY 
„Д мохо the later works of Sanskrit literature there is one pos 
ү in connexion with the present subject. It is the famous chronicle of Kashmir, the 
Tjatarahgini, completed by the Brahmin Kalhana in the year ap. 11502 Tt is the last 
great work produced by Sanskrit literature during the Hindu period. The author has set 
the throne of Kashmir. Although Kalhana’s work was meant in the first place to be a 
keya or poetic composition, the writer shows in ita remarkable historical sense. This is 
particularly manifest inthe eighth or lust hook of hie great work, in which Kalhana describes 








have little reason to deplore, for in this manner Kalhana's work has preserved many a local 
From more than one passage in Kalhapa's chronicle it ix obvious that in the Happy 
Valley the Nigus were eminently popular deities, The People of Kashmir had, indeed, good 


| merous temples erected near the more famous springs, and the popularity ати] 
undoubt ly ancient origin of the pilgrimages es directed to the latter. The belief in Nagas 





not ceased to pay a kind of superstitious respect and ill digniss вес worshi ipto these deities, 
The popular conception of the Nagas, as now current, represents them under the form of 
snakes, living in the water of the springs or lakes protected by them." 
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At the outset of his Chronicle? Kalhana relates that the land of Kashmir within ite 
mountain-walls had offered shelter to the Марав, who found a refuge thera aguinst the 
attacks of Garuda. Among these Nagas he mentions Sankha dnd Padma of which the latter 
appears to be identical with Mahápadma the tutelary spirit of the great Vular Lake which 
occupies a central position in the Kashmir Valley. This lake, throfgh which the Vyath 
(or Jehlam) flows, is mentioned in the ancient chronicles by7ite Sanskrit name 
" Mahüpadmasaras ' or * Padmanüga-saras . Two local legends in which the Naga of the 
great lake figures will be related below. (Plate XX Va.) 

The Lord of all Nagas of Kashmir, and chief guardian of the Valley is, as the chronicle 
assures us, not Padma but Nila who has his abode in the Nilakunda or main source of the 
Vyath, the-ancient Vitasta, This river, the Hydaspes of classical authors, Aowa through 
the broad and fertile valley which a French writer of the seventeenth century, Francois 
Bernier, has very appropriately styled ‘ le Paradis terrestre des Indes’. 

In his account of one of the early rulers of Kashmir, Jalauka, the son of Agoka (here 
we meet with the name of the great Buddhist emperor of India), Kalhana relates that the 
king used to be carried by a Naga, whose benevolence would not allow him to ride in stages 
with horses. The same king, во the story says, entered the lakes of the Nagas by arresting 
the water, and dallied with the beauteous Naga maidens? 

In the days of Abhimanyu I, thus Kalhana relates 4, the Buddhists, headed by 
Nagarjuns, became all-powerful and these enemies of tradition (Ggama-dvishah) cut. aff 
the rites preseribed in the Nila-purana. Now, when. the prescribed customs were 
neglected and the oblations omitted, the Nagas, not receiving their due offerings, caused 
the destruction of the people by sending down heavy falla of snow. So deep was the snow, 
that during the six months of the cold season the king was obliged to reside in 
Darvabhisars, the country in the lower hills between the Vitast& and Chandrabhiga 
rivers. Fortunately, through miraculous influence, the Brahmins who offered the customary 
oblations (bali-homa), escaped imminent death, whereas the wicked Buddhista perished. 
Then a certain Brahmin, Chandradeva by name, a descendant of Kasyapa, practised 
austerities to propitiate Nila, the lord of the Nagas and the warden of the land. Nila 
calamity of excessive snow, 

The Nilamata, which is referred to in this passage, deserves some further notice. It 











* Kajal, Hi, 28-31, Stein's transl. rol. i, dp. 5 ¢. | 
* Bornicr's Tracels in the Mogul Empire (ed. by A. Constable aml V. A. Smith), pp. 500 2. 
* Fibjel, 1, 111, and 114; Gtein's transl, vol. i, pp, ST f. 

* Bijat, i, 177-84 ; Stein's transl, vol. i, pp. 32 f. 





waa first described by Dr, Bühler ! after his visit to Kashmir in the year 1876. An edition 
of it, printed at Lahore, has appeared recently. The work announces itself na è Piraya 
(it i» eonceived in the form of a dialogue between the Sage Brihadasva and Gonanda, 
one of the early kings of Kashmir}, but can more appropriately be said to belong to that 
‘dass of devotional literature which is usually designated by the name of Mahatmya. 
Tt has been rightly described by Bühler as “ a real mine of information regarding the sacred 
places of Kashmir and their legends," 

For our present purpose the legends are undoubtedly the most valuable portion of 
the work. There is in the first place the legend of the creation of Kashmir, to which Kalhana 
only very briefly refers? We find it also mentioned by Francois Bernier zt the beginning of 
his account—the first description by a European—of the Happy Valley. ' Les Histoires 
des anciens Rois de Kachemire,” that author writes, “ veulent que tout ce Pays n'ait 
este autrefois qu'un grand lac, et que ce fut un certain Pire ou Saint Vieillard nommé 
Kacheb qui donna issu; aux eaux en coupant miraeulensement la Montagne de Baramoulé.”” 

The legend is related at great length in the Nilamata. The Saint of whom Bernier 
speaks is Kasyapa, at whose request the gods come to Kashmir to fight the water-lemor 
Who infesta the big lake and causes great trouble to the people of the surrounding countries 
It i» Baladeva who at the behest of his brother Vishnu cleaves the Himalaya with his 
weapon, the plough-share, and thus drains the valley, Then the wicked demon is slain 
by Vishon- The pluce where according to popular belief the mountain was pi 
Baladeva is not Bürümüla, as Bernier was told by his informants, 
Verniig at the opposite side of the valley. 

A Baddhist version of the legend has been preserved by Hinen Tsiang. Here the here 
of the story is the Arhat Madhyintika who by means of a stratagem (similar to that 
employed by Vishnu against tha Asura Bali) rescues the land of Kashmir from the water- — 

demon who in the account of the Chinese pilgrim i5 called *a dragon-king ', or, in other 
words, a Niga-raja. | 

Both the legends will be given below. It is curious that in Nepal we find a very similar 
tradition. There, too, it is believed that the country was originally an enormous lake 
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! Deisiled Report of a teur ia search cf Sanskrit MAS, wende in Kaak ir, sic. UT. "nd £5 
extra amiei, Bombay, 187+, pp. 37 0. Bombay Безме} RAS, 

5 Nilemate-pertace (el. by Ң. 1. Кап}їш! amd Pt. J, Zadoo), Lahore, 1954. Besides the x "T 
we have consulted a M5. in Nàgari belonging ta Sir Aurel Stein sud deposited in the Iodian Institer, st Oxford 
The Labore edition ronsista of 1,613 veraes, the MS, of 1,404 versns. l | 

* Fajai., L 96-7; Steln'e tramal, yul. Ù p. 2. 
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in called * Nàga-hrada' or 'Nága-vása . By divine 
according to another version, Vishnu. Here, too, there remained a lake of moderate. 
dimensions and this was assigned to the Naga Karkotaka (the only one who had stayed) 

The Nilomata next relates in what manner Kashmir became inhabited. At first, 
after it had been desiccated, human beings could live there only for six months, The 
remaining half of the year it was occupied by Pidichas or goblins under their ruler, 
Nikumbha. At the beginning of spring when the snow had melted away the PiZücha king 
with his whole army left the country and went to fight the goblins that live in the ‘ Ocean 
of Band ', viz. the great desert of Central Asia. Then the human inhabitants came to live 
in Kashmir during the summer, but when they had gathered their harvest and the wintur 






approached, the Pidichas returned and no buman being could abide owing to the excessive 
cold. Thus it continued during four Yugas. Then it happened that an old Brahmin, 
Chandradeva by name, stayed behind and found a refuge in the subterranean palace of 





Nila, the king of the Nagas. Not only did he find shelter here against the cold but the 
serpent-king consented to his wish that in future the people should be allowed to dwell in 
the country the whole year round. Moreover, Nila imparted to his guest the rites which 
should be observed by the inhabitants of Kashmir. From that time onwards the people 
were no longer troubled by the Fiáüchas, nnd there was no heavy fall of snow, as long as 
they observed the rites revealed by the Nüga king. 

The rites ordained by Nila occupy about two-thirds of the extant text of the Хатай. 
| It must not be supposed, however, that because they are presented as n revelation of the 
serpent-king they supply a great deal of information regarding Naga worship. In this 
respect they are somewhat disappointing, although they contain much that is of interest 
for a knowledge of popular worship in ancient Kashmir, They describe, for instance, two 
festivals which are closely connected with the legend of the Pidachas and their occupation 
of Kashmir. The full moon duy of Chaitra, the first month of spring, is the day on which 
Nikumbha and his host of goblins were wont to leave the country. On that date it is 
ordained that people should make.a clay image of Nikumbha and pay reverence to it. 
The night should be passed with music and the next day the people should ascend the hills 








, , tosav farewell to Nikumbhha.* 


The return of the Pidacha army is commemorated on the full moon day of Advina or 


! Sylvain Livi, Le Népal, vol. i pp. 320 f. 
! Nilamata, 781-9, (MS. 610-9), 
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Áávayuj, the first month of autumn. On this day too tha image of Nikumbha is 
worshipped. People must place an oil-lamp outside their houses during the night, a custom 
still observed in Kashmir? Obviously these two festivals celebrate the advent of spring 
and of winter. 






too, partakes of the worship, considering that the &now-fall is attributed £o the 
agency of the Nagas. He is, indeed, to be presented with offerings of flowers and fruit 


and with incense of bdellion (guggulu). A bali of gruel is to be given and the Brahmins are 


to be fed with gruel and ghee. The day should be spent joyfully with music and dancing? 
The festival of the first fall of snow is associated with another solemiity peculiar to 
Kashmir, which, as Dr. Bühler observed, would rather shock the feelings of the orthodox 
Brahmins in the plains of Indis. It is the drinking of the new wine (natam: na 
Оп this occasion the goddess Syama receives special worship in the form 
flowers, incense, ointments, food, fruit, and roots. Th | 
winter clothes and with their friends, relatives, and servants sit out in tha fresh snow and 
amne themselves with songs and music and the dancing of nauteh girls. 
Another festivity in which Nila and the 
of Chaitra, " when Nikumbha hath gone | 





are also to be presented to the gods Vishnu, Rudra, Brahma, the Prajüpatis, Indra, the 


Sun, the Moon, and the goddess Darga. But the Nigas, too, receive their share, Says 
Nila : he ird is dear to the Niigas* and to mo she is dear in particular, therefore it js 
by means of the irá flower that a wise man must worship the Niigas together with me. 
Whosoever payeth worship unto me with iri flowers, with him I am well pleased,” 


* Nilemata, 453-500 (MS. 378-99), 

9 Nilamata, 5790-93 (MR. 414-68). 

* Nilamata, 584-7 (M&., 49-72). 

* Nilonata, 7908903 (ME., 680-91]. 

i Such, at jesst, isthe reading af the MS, (verse 600) : бга памады doyits doyitd ma cisedbaich, The printed 
text (verse 802) has: бта гады бау, 
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At first sight. it may seem strange that in the Wamala no mention is made of the 
" Nüga-paüchami *, the great feast of Snakes, which is celebrated all over India down to 
‘the present day. Among the annual festivals, however, described in that text there is one 
called * Varuna-paficham!’, which takes place on the fifth lunar day of the Waxing moon 
of Bhádrapada, the second month of the rainy season! On this date, Nila declares, 
the lord of waters (i.e. Varuna) is to be worshipped, the goddess Uma, and in particular 
Dhanada, "the Giver of Wealth.’ Now it appears from the text that this name indicates 
here not Kubera the god of wealth but the mountain Dhanada under which the serpent 
king Nila ia believed to dwell. The following prayer he enjoins the faithful to address to 
the wealth-giving mountain. " King amongst mountains, homage be unto thee that art 
beloved by Nila und dear to the good. Thou art praised by us with devotion: do thou 
grant unto us whatsoever be our desire." 

As in some parts of India the Nüga-patehami is celebrated on the fifth day of the 
Hindu month of Bhádon ( Bhádrapada), we may perhaps assume that the Varupa-parchami 
described in the NWlamata is in reality identical with the festival of the Nagas. It will be 
remembered that Varuna in his capacity of god of the ocean is regarded as the overlord of 
the Nügus, and in consequence is sometimes himself called a Naga, 

We have seen that the Mahabharata and the Purünas contain extensive catalogues 
of Nügas. Such a list is also inserted in the Nilamata.* Although it only professes ta give 
the names of the principal Nagas worshipped in Kashmir, it surpasses in length all liste 
known from Sanskrit literature. It comprehends not less than 527 names of Nagas, thirty 
of which are asaid to occur twice and two thrice (which probably means that the Nagas 
in question are worshipped in two or three different localities). We consequently arrive at 
a total of 541. When the Sage Brihadagva has come to the end of this lengthy catalogue, 
he says in conclusion to king Gonanda : “' Now, 0 king, the principal Naga chiefs have been 
mentioned by me. As regards their followers, and their sons, sons” sons, and so forth, it 
would not be possible for me, O King, to enumerate them even in hundreds of years. All 
Nagas have their virtues (punydni) and their dwelling-places (bhurandni) All Nügas are 
bestowers of boons, all are obedient to Nila, all are exceeding dear to tle great Vîsuki ",3 

Whether the long catalogus of the Nilamata actually acquainte us with the names of 
the chief Nagas worshipped from of old in the Kashmir Valley or whether it simply 

* Nilamale, 896-002 (MS. 772), 

* Amaia, 1061-1113 (MB. 901-65). An alphabetical lint of tha chief Nàgus of Kashmir ia reprodneed 
Elap attra Bares in both aa Ailiputra, and Sankhopdla an Samvarapila in the Appenilix. 

* Nilamats, 113-15 (MS, 908-4). | 
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reproduces Puranic lists with more or less fanciful amplifications, it will be very difficult to 
decide, Itis certainly remarkable that quite at the outset we meet here with the same pairs 


of names, such as Kambala-A£vatara, Karkotaka-Dhanaiijaya, Nanda-Upananda, which 
regularly occur in the lists of the Great Epic and the Puranas. We must, of course, admit 
the possibility of the cult of these Nagas having penetrated into Kashmir. But it is alto 
quite possible that these names were included in the roll of the Nilamata simply becauna 
they figure constantly in the earlier lists. It is also significant Pindáraka, of 
whom we know for certain that he had his sacred pool in Kashmir (he figures in s legend 
preserved by Kalhans which will be found below), is absent from the list of the Nilamata. 

After enumerating the principal Nagas, the Sage Brihadaéva acquaints us with the 
names of the four ' Guardians of the Quarters ' or Dikpálas of Kashmir. They are the 
following: Bindusara (or Bindusára) in the east, Srimádaka (M. 8. Srimághaka) in the 
south, Elapattras in the west, and Uttaraminasa in the north, The last-mentioned name 
occurs also in the Rajatarangini to designate ‘ the sicred Ganga lake situated below the 
eastern glaciers of Mount Haramukh and popularly known as Gangabal’.* In all probability 
the three remaining names, too, were associated with certain localities in the mountains 
around the Kashmir Valley. Anyhow, the Dikpálas in question are evidently Nügas. This 
is a point of some interest in connexion with the ancient notion of four dragons presiding 





over the regions of the horizon, to which we have referred in the preceding chapter. Here, 


The same idea seems to underlie the following legend which is current in Nepala 

In the days of King Gunak&ma, so the story says, the country of Nepal was visited bya 
terrible famine which lasted for seven years. Since all prayera were vain, the king had 
recourse to the great magician, Sintikara. This master, while using the proper incantations, 
drew à magical eight-petalled lotus-flower, which he filled with gold and powdered pearl. 
Then he made therein the effigies of the nine great Nagas, and by his spells induced them to 
occupy their proper places, Varuna, white of compie, Поп, Wearing B sevenfold, jewelled 
Nagahood, and carrying a lotus and a jewel in his hands, took his position in the centre ; 
Ananta, dark blue, in the east; Padmaka, with his five hoods and tho colour of a lotus- 
stalk, in the south; Takshaka, safiron-colonred and nine-hooded, in the west ; Vaauki, 
greenish with seven serpent-heads, in the north; Baükhapala, yellowish, In the south- 
west; Kulika, white coloured, and provided with thirty hoods, in the north-west : 





! Nilamata, 1116-18 (MS. 060—70) and Appendix C, "The Nilemafs, 072.0 (not in MS.), also relers io & 
leotival a£ ibe Dikpilss, but it is not clear which Dikpiias are meant. 

1 Rajat, ig, 448; Stein's transl. vol, i p. LIL Eee the translator's footnote. 

* Sylvain Lavi, Le Nepal, vol, i, pp. 322 f. 
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Mah&padma, gold-coloured, in the north-east. Only Karkotaka, who was portrayed in 
blue colour like a human being with a snake tail, remained absent, as he was ashamed of 
his deformity and would rather expose himself to the deadly influence of the spells than 
appear in person. а 

On the advice of Santikara, the king himself went to secure the help of the obstinate 
Naga and, notwithstanding his remonstrances, forcibly dragged him along by the hair. 
When the nine great Nagas had thus been brought together, Santikara worshipped them 
and besonght them to-reveal unto him a remedy against the drought, Then they told 
him that he should paint their imuges with the blood of Nagas, and for the purpose they 
offered him their own blood. As soon as the wizard had followed their instructions the 
sky darkened, clouds overcast the celestial vault, and heavy rain began to pour down. This 
is the rite known as ‘Naga-cidhana’ which has been resorted to ever since when the country 
was threatened with famine. “ The remedy,” M. Lévi says, “ has lost nothing of its oredit 
and is practised in Nepal up to the present day.” 

Let us now return to Kashmir, and see whether it is possible to locate some of the 
principal Nàgaa. Nila, the lord paramount of the Nagaz of Kashmir, was believed from early 
times to dwell in the main source of the Vitasta, Hence this fine spring was known as 
Nila-naga or Nila-kunda, “The deep blue colour of the water," Sir Aurel Stein observes.) 
"which collects in the spring-basin, may possibly account for the location of the Nilanigs 
ш this particular fountain, Kalhana’s reference to the “ circular pond " from whigh the | 
Vitasti rises, shows that the spring had already in early times an artificial enclosure similus” 
to the present one.’ 

In his subterraneous palace the serpent king dwellsin his royal pomp, which is sp well 
described in the Nilamata, It was here that the Brahmin Chandradeva sojourned during the 
six months of the cold season and wasinitiated by his host into the sacred rites to be observed 
by those that dwellin Kashmi. The same text locates the abode of Nila under the mountain 
Dhanada,* which, aa we have seen, is sssociated with the rites to be observed on the 
* Varuna-pafichami’. | 

In later times the sacred fount of Nila became known by the name of Vér Nig, 
Which is derived from the district of Var (now the Shihabid pergana) in which it 
is situated. This comparatively modern designation ean be traced back to the reign 
of Akbar. His minister and historian, Abu'l-Fazl,says:* “In the Ver tract of country 











+ Каја, мапа, vol. ii, pp. 480 £, CY. Rajat, 1 28, 2 
 * Aflzmuda, 439 (MA, $531. Mount Dhanada, according to a gloss In the Oxford ME., is a thountain ak | 


8 Ага. A Hari; trazul., vol, ii, p. 301. 
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is the source of the Bihat [— Vitastá]. Tt isa pool measuring a jarib, which tones in foam 
with an astonishin roar, and its depth is unfathomable. It goes hy the name of Vir Nig 
and is surrounded by a atone embankment and to its east are temples of stone." 


Akbar's hon und successor, Jahangir, who was partic: Майу {опа оѓ Kashmir; often len: 


speaks of Ver Nàg in his * Memoirs". “ The source of the Bihat,” he says,1 “is жерй 


Kashmir called the Vir Nag ; in the language of India a anake is vir-ndy, Clearly there had 


been a large snake nt that place. Î went twice to the spring in my father's lifetime : it is 
20 kos from the city of Kashmir. It is an octagonal Teservoir about 20 yards by 20- Near 
it Are the remains of a place of worship for recluses’: cells cut put of the roak and numerous 
caves. The water is exceedingly pure. Although I could not guess its depth, a grain of 





poppy-seed is visible until it touches the bottom. There are many fish to be seen init. As 


I had heard that it was unfathomable I ordered them to throw in a cord with a stone 
attached, and when this cord was measured in gaz it became evident that the depth was 
not more than once and a half the height of a man. After my accession I ordered them 
to build the sides of the spring round with stone, and they made a garden round it with a 


canal ; and built halls and houses about it, and imade a place such that travellers over tha 


world can point out few like it.” The octagonal enclosure of the spring, the water channels 


In the district of Nagim (ancient Nagrima) which is watered by the Didh Ganga 
or "Milk Gahgi', a small stream which joins the Vitasti gt Srinagar, there is 
a amall lake likewise known by the name of Nila Nig. It is situated in a valley 
between low spurs descending from the Pir Pantaal range. Abu']-Fazl refers to jt at some 
length. “In Nigam,” he says? “is a spring : 





voluntarily perish by fire about its border. Strange to relate, omens are taken by its means. 
A nut is divided into four parts, and thrown in, and if an odd number floats, the augury ix 
favourable, if otherwise, the reverse. In the same way if milk thrown in sinks, ít is a good 
omen, and if not, itis unpropitious. In ancient times-a volume, which they call Nimal, 
arose from ite depths, which contained a detailed description of Kashmir and the history and 
particulars of ita temples. They say that a flourishing city with lofty buildings is under- 
neath its waters, and that in the time of Badu Shah a Brahmin descended into it. and 
returned after three days, bringing back somo of its rarities and narrated hix experiences,” 
It will be noticed that by some curious misapprehension. the legend of tha Brahmin 


i Tázab-i-Jaktayfri, tranal.. vol. i, p. #2; el alo yol E p. 174, а 
* Ain-i- AEhari, teunsl,, vol. il, p. 263. Cf, Stein, Bajat, tramil, vol. fi, p. 474 F. 
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ences nS Tis operas ape oF the serpent king has been transferred to 
the mountain lake of | | 

PC I M n Bitch ct Vir ыда, some 
B miles to the west of the Vér Nag, is consecrated to the great serpent king Vasuki. It 
does not seem ever to have been a firtha of any importance! 

The Nags Ananta (or Seshs) has given his name to the town of Anatnig (now 
Islamabad), situated at the foot of the weatern extremity of the plateau of Mártand. The 
abode of the Naga is a great spring which issues at the southern end of the town. To the 
north of the town and on the way to Bavan is the Gautama-n&ga.* We know from various 
sourees that fram an early date Takshaka was worshipped in the country of Kashmir. In 
the long account of the chief places of pilgrimage (Tirthayatra-parvan) found in the Great 
Epic? the river Vitastü in Kashmir is said to be the abode of Takshaka, ' which releases 
from all sin.’ Fuller information is supplied by the local poets of the Happy Valley. Says 
the poet Bilhana *: " At a distanee of a gavyün and a half from the capital Pravsrapura 
[now Srinagar] lies a place with high-rising monuments (chaitya) called Jayavans, where a 
pool filled with pure water and sacred to Takehaka, the lord of Snakes, cuts like a war-disc 
the head of Kali bent on the destruction of Dharma,” | 

Up to the present day Takshaka is worshipped in the large pool of limpid water at 
See een (the ancient Jayavana), two miles to the east of the ancient capital 

enthan (Skt. Purinidhishthina), From the Naga the cultivation of the saffron 
flowers which furihes in the neighbourhood, is believed to have originated. This spring 

mentioned by Abu'l-Fag!, the famous minister of the emperor Akbar. “‘ Inthe village 
of Zevan,” he says. "^ are n spring and a reservoir which are considered sacred, and it ie 
thought that the saffron seed tame from thie spring. When the cultivation begins, they 
Worship at this fount and pour cow's milk into it. If as it falls it sinks nto the water, it is 
accounted a good omen, and the saffron crop will be plentiful, but if it floats on the surface 
it will be otherwise." 

The Kashmirian chronicler, Kalhana,* speaks of the annual festival in honour of the 
great serpent king, “ frequented by dancers and strolling players and thronged by crowds 
of spectators." It took place on the 12th day of the waning moon of Jyaishtha, the first 














* Stein, op cit, vol. ii, p. 479. 
* Stein, op. cit rol. li, p. 468. 
ae Vana-p., xxxii, 90. 
, xvii, T0. We quote Dr. Bübler's tranalation. 
м амаа Jarrett), vol. li, p. 348. 
* HAjat., i, 222, Stein's transl. voli, p.37 Cf. the translator's interesting note at HAjad., і, 220. 


Takshaka figures in the fascinating legend of the destruction of Narapura which is 
narrabed by Kalhapa in his Rajataraigini and will be given below. But the Naga who 
brings about the ruin of the wicked king and his capital is Suéravas whose original home 
was a lake near Vijayegvara (modern Vijabror, vulgo Bij-iehara). The story says that 
Sufravas “ pained by remorse and wearied by the reproaches of the people " left his old 
habitation and moved to a far-off mountain where he created a lake of dazzling whiteness 
which is seen by the people on the Pilgrimage to Amarnath, This lake, which is still known 
by the name of Suéram Nag (the other modern designation of Sesha Nag is due to popular 
etymology) lies at the north foot of a great glacier descending from the Kohenhár Peak. 
Here а small rock-bound inlet is believed to be the dwelling of Susravas' son-in-lnw, the 
Brahmin Visikha, who by the miraculous power of the former hocame converted into a 
Naga. On that account it is called Zamatur Nag (Sanskrit J amatri-nágs), or, * the lake of 
the Bon-in-law 1 * 1 

The sister of Suéravas, the Nagi Ramanya, who wanted to assist her brother in his 
work of revenge but came too late, dropped her load of heavy boulders 








enter Kashmir by the Pir Pantaal route 3 
rhe Néga Karkotaka to whom the royal house of Lalitidityn ascribed i igi | 
nlso have had his special tirtha. Its exact position can no longer be fixed, but it must have 





- which is limpid, cold, and wholesome Should a hungry person drink oF it, his hunger will 


” a Y Blein, op. vit.. vol. li, p. 400. 
* Bteis, өр cit, vol. li, p ais. 
(07 19 Bis, op. HL, val dip mo, | 
eA Bert, vol. à, p. 388. Of, Stain, Op, eit vol. d. p. ito. 
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imediately after the famous firtha of Ishabar (ancient a NR 
of the Dal lake, Abi'l-Fazl mentions a spring, called Shakar Nag, “ which is dry all the 
year, but should the 9th of any month happen to fall on a Friday, it bubbles up and flowa 
from morn till eve, and people fock to partake of its blessings." 1 

“In Devear in the village of Balau is a pool called Balan Nag, 20 yards square, in 
which the water is agitated : it is embosomed in delightful verdure and canopied by shady 
trees. Whosoever is desirous of knowing the prospecta of the harvest, or whether his own 

mstanees are to be prosperous or unfavourable, fills an earthen vessel with rice, 
алы газона нази а bin te thon casts it into the spring. After a time the 
vessel of its own accord floats on the surface, and he then opens it and if the rice be fragrant 
and warm, the year will be prosperous and his undertakings successful, but if it be filled 
with clay or mud and rubbish, the reverse will be the case." 3 

At the village of Trahgám (ie. Trigám at the old junction of the Vitastà and the 
Sindha) A¥ul-Paz! finally notes a fountain of sweet water called Chatar Nag and in the 
middle a stone building of great age. “The fish grow to great size, but whosoever touches 
them is afflicted by some calamity.” ? 

The Nags mentioned by Abu'l-Fazl are very few in number compared with the 
enormous number of serpent demons which were supposed to haunt the springs and lakes 
of Kashmir. "In seven hundred places,” that author assures us, “there are graven images 
of snakes which they worship and regarding which wonderful legends are told." | 

In any case, we have every reason to be grateful to the great Vizier of Akbar for not 
having deemed it beneath his dignity to collect these curious notes regarding the worship 
and superstitions surrounding the ancient spring spirits of the Kashmir Valley. They clearly 
show how largely the hosts of Nagas must have loomed in the imagination of the rural 
Population. The animal sacrifices (still practised in other tracts of the western Himalaya), 
the sanctity ascribed to the Nigs and extended to the fishes (we refer to the story of the 
Dard king from the Rajataraigin’ given below), and the curious customs of divination 
associated with the sacred springs—all these various traits combined produce a faithful 
picture of this form of popular worship. 

The information supplied by Abu'l-Faz! takes us back to a period three centuries 
ago. But even at the present time the eapricious spirits of the water appear to have Jost | 
little of their influence upon the minds of the agricultural population of the Happy Valley. 
We may quote one of the best authorities on all that regards the Kashmir of to-day, 

! Ain-i-A Bari, tranal., vil. i4 pi 381. Cf. Btein, op. clt., voL ll p. 455. 


" Aini Akari. trunsl., vol. 5, p. 204. Cf, Stein, op. vit, vol. H, p. 470, 
* Aio-i-Akbori, trama, vol. ii, p. 365. Cf. Btein, op. єй, vol. ll, p. 479. 























Sir Walter Lawrence. "It is dangerous," that author observes! "to discuss so great a 
mystery as the Hindu religion, yet I cannot help noticing the important part which water- 
springs and snakes play in the Kashmir mythology,” " The pretty springs of cold clear 
water so frequent through jut Kashmir are the abodes of the Nac , the old deities who were 





ut the spring. Sometimes he comes with benevolent intent, sometimes on mischief bent, 
and all agree that he is powerful and to be propitiated. In all the village tales the serpent 
nature of the Nàg is prominent. When the Nàg assumes the hnman form he can be detected 
by the water that drips from his Jocks. If one has leisure to ait by a spring with the villagers 
many curious legends may be heard, often full of interest and beauty," 

Some of the ancient Niga legends of Kashmir which have been preserved in Buddhist 
and Brahmanical literature will find an appropriate place in the present chapter. In the 








their refined literary form. 


| Tre Armar MapHvixTIKA RESCUES THE LaND o» Kasuurh FROM THE Nàga * 
[We here give the Buddhist version of the legend regarding the origin of Kashmir.] 
The history of Kashmir sayeth: This country was once:a drapon-lake, In old times 
the Lord Buddha was returning to the Middle Kingdom (Madhyadeds) after subduing a 
wicked spirit in Udyana.? and when in mid-air just over this country [Kashmir], he 
addressed Ananda in thia wise ; " Alter my Nirvāna the Arhat Madhyàntika will found a 
| om in this Tand, civilize the peopla, and by his own exertions spread the Law of the 
In the fiftieth year after the Nirvana, the disciple of Ananda, Madhyantiks thë Arhat, 
heard of the prediction of Buddha. His heart was overjoyed, and he repaired to this 
country, He was sitting tranquilly in a wood on the top of a high mountain-crag, and 
exhibited great spiritual changes, The dragon beholding it was filled with a deep faith, 
* Walter R. Lawrence, Th Valley «f Kashmir (London, 1896), Pp. 295 and 299. 


° Si-ye-ie (transl. Beal), vol. Í, pp. 149 f. Watters, ор. cit, vol. i, pp. 285. ¢, 
3 Presumably the Nags Apaliia is meant, Cf. vp. 121 f. 
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and requested to know what he desired. Then the Saint said : "' I beseech thee to give me 
a spot in the middie of the lake just big enough for my knees." 

Thereupon the dragon withdrew the water š0 far, and gave him a spot. Then by his 
spiritual power the Arhat increased the size of his body, whilst the dragon-king kept back 
the waters with all his might. So the lake became dry and the waters exhausted. On this 
the Nags, taking his flight, asked for n place to live in. 

The Saint then epake: “To the north-weat of this is a pool about 100 li in circuit ; 
im this little lake thou with thy posterity mayest continue to dwell.” Quoth the Naga: 
" The lake und the land being mutually transferred, let. me then be allowed to make my 
religious offerings to thee,” " Not long hence," Madhyüntika rejoined, “ I shall enter on 
the Nirvana; albeit I should wish to allow thy request, how can I do it?” ‘The Мара 
then pressed his request in this manner; " May five hundred Arhats then ever receive 
my offerings till the end of the Law. After which I ask to be allowed to return to this country 
to abide in it as a lake.” Madhyüntika granted his request. 

Tur AnmaT MADHYANDINA HESCUES THE Lawp or Kasuurm ғвом тик МдАсал! 

[À more detailed and very vivid version of the Buddhist legend is preserved in the 
Chinese Vinaya of the Müla-Sarvastivüdin sect. In this form of the story the Buddhist 
Saint (here named Madhyandina) is credited with having settled the country of Kashmir 
and introduced the saffron cultivation for which it is famous all over India. The following 
rendering is based on the French translation published by M. J. Przyluski.] E 

After having subdued Apalala, the dragon of Gandhára, the Buddha: had foretold 
that à hundred years after his Nirvana, one of his Bhilshüs would convert the venomoua 
dragon Hu-lu-tu * in the land of Kashmir and that thereafter that country was to become 
A great seat. of the Law. 
stood that the time had come to accomplish the Word of the Lord. Then he betook himself 
to the kingdom of Kashmir and seated himself cross-legged. Now this kingdom was 
guarded by a dragon which was hard to tame. Then the Venerable One, entering into 
ecstasy, made the ground tremble in six different manners. The dragon, seeing that the 
earth trembled, hurlad thunder and lightning and caused torrents of rain to fall in order 
to frighten the Venerable One. Thereupon the Venerablé One entered into the ecstasy of 
benevolence. Albeit the magical power of the dragon wes great, he could not even move 

1 JA, for the year 1914, PRESS 8. Cf. alo pp. MT and î, 


. he name Hulwt er Ha-luns, by which tbe dragon of Kashmir is here indicated, is probably 
the Chiness transeription of Holada, the ancient name of the Valar parpana. Cf Stein op eit, wal, i, p. 460, 
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the lappets of the Bhikshu's robe: ‘Then the n let loose a shower of hail above the 
Venerable One, But the hailstones changed inte celestial flowers which fell down in dense 
profusion. The dragon, roused to fury, sent down a shower of knives, hatchets, and all 
sorts of weapons, but these were all changed into white lotus-fowers which filled the air 
around the Saint. 

shrough the power of the ecstasy of benevolence neither fire, nor iron, nor poison could 
do him any harm. The which seeing, the dragon greatly marvelled. Betaking himself to 
the spot where the Venerable One was seated, he spake these worda: “O Saint, what is 
required ? The Venerable One made answer: “ Do thou grant mea place for dwelling." 
Quoth the dragon: “ That is difficult.” Then the Venerable One said: ~ The Lord hath 
commanded me to abide in this place, He hath declared withal that in the kingdom of 
Kashmir a cell and a couch are easy to find, and that, as regards ecstasy (samādhi) and 
mystic union (yoga), it standeth foremost amongst all countries," Asked the dragon : 
"Is this a propheey of the Baddha t". Yes, verily.” '' Then how much land needest 
thou 1" “As much land ag will enable me to sit cross-legged.” Said the dragon: "I 
grant it unto thee." Thereupon the Venerable One, seating himself with crossed legs, 
obstructed the issues of the nine valleys. “ © Venerable Sir,” quoth the dragon, “ how many 
will be thy disciples?" The Venerable One, by entering into ecstasy, understood that 
600 Arhats would settle in this country, “ Let it һе во,” the dragon spake, " but if a single 
ohe out of the mmber be wanting T will take the land back.” “ Very well,” the Venerable 
One said, “ wherever there shall be a recipient there will bo a benefactor, too. Now I will 
that a multitude of men come and inhabit this place." Said the dragon: “Let it be 
according to thy wish." 

Then men came from the four quarters, and the Venerable One received them and 
himeelf measured out the towna and the villages, When they were settled, the mon gathered 
and spake to the Venerable One ; “ Being settled here, we have found peace. But in what 
manner will there be provision for our sustenance and for our livelihood 7" Thereupon 
the Venerable One, through the power of his supernatural penetration, led the multitude 
of men to the Gandhamüdana Mountains, saying: “Do ye tear out all saffron bulbs." Ag 
that time there were great dragons in the Gandhamidana Mountains: When they saw how 
the fragrant plants were eradicated, they became incensed with a violent anger and wished 
to fing lightning andi Then the Venerable One calmed them, and explained the whole 
matter unto them. '' "v lera le One,” the dragons said, *' for how long a time will the 
doctrine of the Buddha endure!" The Venerable One made answer: “Tt will endo 
covenant on oath. For as long a8 the doctrine of the Buddha will endure în thia world, you. 
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will be allowed to use the produce of thesa mountains.” Then together with his followers 
he gathered the roots of the fragrant plant. And having returned to Kashmir they sowed 
it, planted it, and made it multiply. And as long as the doctrine of the Buddha will endure. 
this culture will not disappear thence. Thereupon, after having well settled the men of the 
four quarters, the Venerable One made manifest in all ways the effects of his supernatural 
penetration in such wise that the munificent householders as well as the ascetics all rejoiced. 
Like a fire that is extinguished, he entered Nirvana whence there is no return. Then tha 
people cremated his remains with costly sandalwood and buried his bones, And on that 
spot they constructed a stüpa. 


How rur LAxp or Kasmurm WAS RESCUED FEOM THE Wicken Dexow * WarERBORN ' ! 
[At the time of the Deluge the goddess Sati changed herself into a slip in order to 
save Manu. This ship was drawn by Vishnu in the shape of a fish) and at last it landed in 
Kashmir on the top of à mountain which thenceforward ia called Naubandhana or ' Ship- 
binding’. Then Sati became Jand, but in thè middle there remained a large luke, six 
Yyojanas long and three yojanas wide. 
I. Now when Garuda stole the soma from Indra,* he had received asa boon that the 
Nagas should be his food. Therefore Vasuki, the serpent-king, appealed to Vishnu for 
Protection of his tribe, and the god, being won over by his praise, sppointed the great lake 
of the Land of Sati for a dwelling-place of the righteous Nagas, There they would be safe 
from the onslaughts of their hereditary enemy... At the same time he ordered Visuki to 
annotnt Nila as chief of all Nagas of Kashmir. ] 

Аў that time it happened that a demon, named Samgraha, tried to ravish Indra’s 
wife, Sachi, but after a ight which lasted а full year he waa slain bv Indra. From 
Samgraha’s seed, however, which had fallen into the lake, a child was born. It was brought 
up by the Nagas and, az it was born in the water, they called it Jalodbhava or * Water- 
born *. This Jalodbhava obtained from Brahmi a triple boon: magical power, unparalleled 
prowess, and immortality as long as he remained inthe water. Then; puffed up with pride, 
he began carrying off and devouring the inhabitants of Darvabhiadra, Gandhira, 
Jilandhars, and other neighbouring countries. The surviving people fled in fear of their 

Now Nils, the lord of the Nagas, learnt that his father, the Sage Kasyapa, was 
performing a pilgrimage to the principal firthas of Bharata, So setting out to meet him he 

* Nilasusto, 111-304 (M&S. 71-277). A résumé of the passage was given by Dr. G. Bühler in his Detaled 


Beport, pp. 29 1. and by Sir Aurel Stein in hin Aajet, tranal., vol. ii, pp. 388 f. 
* Here the myth of the wager of the two sisters Када and Vinaté ix brieiiy related, 



























to the land of Madra, seeing that country desolate and depopulated, he questioned 


Naubandhaca, Vahou on tho wouthern peak, and Brahmi on the marth x get 


the cunninp water-demon, hearing the tumult oF the celestial army са knowing 
lumself invulnerable within his own element, did not issue forth from the great lake. 
Then Vishnu, addressing his brother Ananta (Baladeva) spake: “ Do thou cleave the 
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used trees and mountain-tops as weapons, bat in the end Vishyu cut off the demon's head 


with his discus and Brahma rejoiced, 


When thuswise ' Waterborn' had been slain, the mountain tops whereon the three 
gods, Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva had first taken their sand, were named after them and 
declared sacred. The other deities, too, as well as the suges, selected spots which were to be 


Sacred to each of them in the land which now had become dry. The same did the divine 


Now, while the gods, sages, and serpents were present, Kaíyapa addressed Vishnu, 


saying: " This land is fit to be inhabited by human beings, and thus it will be lovely and 


blessed." But when Kadyapa had said this, tho Nügas spake: “We refuse to dwell 
together with human beings, O excellent Sage.” Then quoth Kadéyapa, the Patriarch, 
waxing wroth: “Sith, disregarding my word, ye speak evil, therefore, in sooth, ye shall 
dwell together with the goblin." Upon these words Nila, folding his hands, rejoined : 
" "Those that are in the power of wrath, know not what they say." ''In the midst of the 
Ocean of Sand," Kaérapa said, '* there is an island, six yojanax in length, wherein dwell 
very crue! goblins that side with the Daityas. In order to chastise them the mighty over- 
ford of the goblins, Nikumbha by name, goeth forth in the month of Chaitra with numerous 
goblins, ive crores in number, and for six months he fights the wicked goblins which like- 
wise count five crores. After which Nikumbha returns with his army on the fifteenth day 
of the waxing moon of the month of Advayuj and abides in the Himalaya for six months. 
Heneeforth this land is granted to him, and for six months ye will have to stay together 
with him and his army, But during the six remaining months, when Nikumbha hath gone 
forth, ye shall dwell together with men." 

Баша thus addressed, the righteous Nila said again to his father: " Let us dwell 
together with men | let us not dwell together with cruel goblins,” 

When the serpent-king Nila had spoke thus, Vishgu quoth : ** It must be according to 
the word of the sage, O Nila, during four mons. Thenceforward ye shal! dwell together 
with men, That Naga, at whose abode nen will dwell, him they will worship with flowers, 
incense, and ointment, with sundry food-offetings, lamps, and very exquisite shows (?). 
Those persons that will observe the good rites revealed by thee, in this land they will be 
rich in cattle, corn, sons, and sons’ sons. Inasmuch as this country hath bean created by 
the patriarch Kadyapa, it will be known by the name of Kashmir. Vasuki will take up his 
abode in it- Him thou shalt worship, for he is a portion of myself, and he is the king of kings 
of the Nagas.” 

Having spoken thuawise, Vishnu went whither it pleased him to go, and the gods, 
sages, serpents, and heavenly musicians went as they had come. From that time onward, 


“a 





the land was inhabited for six months by men that were come from sundry countries, and 
harvest of grain, went forth from the country and in the month of Chaitra they alway 
How KASHMIR WAS SETTLED! 

During four mons it remained the custom in Kashmir that the human inhabitants, 
after having stayed in the country for six months, and having gathered their hnrvest, 
went away at the end of the month of A$vayuj. Now it happened that an old Brahmin 
Chandradeva by nume, who was descended from Kaáyapa, being weary of life, did not leave 
the country. And the goblins of Nikumbha, on their return, caught him and played with 
him, aa children are wont to play with a bird tied to a string. Being thus oppressed by the 
‘goblins and benumibed by the excessive cold, he was overcome by the utmost despair, 
and, roaming about in great perplexity of mind, he came to the abode of the Naga-raja 
Nila: On the very spot where Ananta had first fixed his plough,* there Nila had taken up 

Now, at that time Nils, the lord of the Nagas, being worshipped by the great goblin 
Nikumbha and by the huge and terrible Nagas, sat reclining on a couch under the mountain, 
Great Dlinnada. The Nagas and the Naga maidens that have made their abode in Kashmir, 
waited in vast numbers upon the great Naga king. Some amongst them praised the 
righteous king, others fanned him, and others, again, standing around his throne, ministered 
earrings and by hie dindem of sun-like splendour. He was adorned with a garment 
shining like lightning and with a silk upper garment. Being seated under s variegated 
canopy decorated all around with rows of little bells, he was distinguished by seven 
hundreds of terrible enake-hoods, radiant with jewels, and was surrounded by the effulgence 
spread by costly lamps. 

Chandradeva, beholding him, thought : " This nrust be Nila, the guardian of Kashmir 
PME af Kaéyapa.” The twice-born Eralimin, approachi jg the Nags and first uttering 
u benediction, fell down on his knees, and then pronounced this hymn of praise : * Hail 
thee, O Nila sovereign of the Nagas, resplendent like the blue lotus-flower and r esembling 
n masa of dark clouds, thou that last made thy abode in the dark blue waves.* Thon ahinest 
N Nimasi, 624-78 (MB. 325-73). Cf. Bühler, Detailed Keport, p. 40 and Stein, Rüjai | tranal, wol, ji. 

PE CL. abowes р. 222. 


à The name Nils means ' dark bine”. 
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е, О Naga, by thy hundreds of hood, ie а Бави Баз рой by hie raye. Thou, 
Nila, that art enthroned like Vishnu, art served with various rites by the Brat 5 that 
know the sense of the Veda and duly perform sacrifices in worldly matters, and for the 
ttainment of salvation, © Nila, clad in blue raiment, the man that remembereth thee— 
the lord of spirits blue-eyed and like the ether all-pervading—albeit he be unrestrained 
of senses, he will be saved, 0 lord of Nagas, by thy grace. © Nila, the Vedas have sung 

jlishest the aima of lovers and art to be remembered by those that strive 
after salvation. Kadri is adorned with a thouaand sons, Û monarch of the Nagas, but by 
thee che shineth exceedingly even as Aditi by Vishnu. For in thee there is right and truth 
and forbearance: In the encounters between the gods and the demons thou hast slain in 
hundreds and thousands those thorns in the side of gods and Brahmins. Thou excellent 
giver of boons and slayer of the hosts of thy foes, thou hast compassion on thy davotees 
and art devoted to Vishnu, the god of gods. Exceeding dear thou art to Him, like the Naga 
Vàsuki. The Wealth-giver! is alway the friend of thee, O Naga, even aa he is the friend of 
Siva, and thou art thyself a giver of wealth to thy devotees, and thence thou art famed us 
* Wealth-giver ’ Thou art ever the refuge of the Nàgas even aa Indra ів àf the gods. Iam 
ever devoted to thee ; this thou knowest, O Righteous One." 

Then Nila spake: “ Welcome to thee, O most excellent amongst the twice-born, by 
good fortune art thou come into my presence. Worthy of worelip thou art, © chief of 
Brahmins: I consider thee as my guest. Choose a boon, so it please thee, whatsoever be 
dear to thy heart. Behold my dwelling and abide therein at thy ease." 

Quoth Chandradeva : ‘ By all means thou must give me a boon, O best among Naga 
lords. I choose:a boon, O god, the which thou must give me. May the people dwell i 
Kashmir alway, О thou of terrible prowess ; for the folk are vexed by continually departing 
and entering the country again, while leaving their dwellings and divers towns. May they 
then abide in the country constantly! This is the boon which I choose.” 

"Let it be sò," Nila stid, “O most excellent amongst the twice-born, may the people 
nbide here for ever and may they observe my word the which I have heard from Vishnu." 

Then, after conducting and honouring and entertaining him according to the тше, 
he revealed to the Brahmin the customs to be observed by those that dwell in Kashmir. 
For six months the Bralimin tarried at his ease in the abode of Nila. Then, ee er 
Chaitra being gone by, the people returned from everywhere. So did the king, Viryodana 
by name, escorted by numerous horse and elephants. Thereupon, being instructed by 
Nils, the Brahmin, accompanied by a multitude of people, betook himself to 

















King Viryodana, To him the Brahmin related all that had happened and the king re. ated it 
to all the people. Thenceforward, the people that had settled rejoiced, and abode canstantly 
in the country, while acting according to the word pronounced by Nili Having built 
towns and villages, firthas and temples, and divers dwelling houses, they abode there for 
ever. From that time onward there falla very little snow in thia country, but the people 

















How THe Town or CHANDRAPURA Was suamencen 2 

(The following legend, preserved in the Nilamata, relates to the origin of tho great 
Vular Lake, through which the river Vyath flows on its course through the valley. In normal 
year the length of the lake may be reckoned at about twelve | 
with an area of about seventy-eight square miles: But in years of flood it extends to 
от miles in longth and eight miles in width. From an early date various legend 
lustered around this, the greatest of Kashmir lakes. ] 
| n former times Garuda, the son of Vinatà, knowing that Mahüpadma the Serpent 
~ had made his abode in the Land of Sati, was wont to beset him sorely, Making an onslaught 
On his sons snd dependents, the Giant-bird used to devour them in hundreds and in 
thousands. When his own people were devoured in this wise, Mahipadma the Serpent 
betook himself hastily to the great Naga Nita for protection, and beseught him for a 
dwelling in Kashmir. Then Nila spake to Mahapadma the Serpent : " Inasmuch as the 
Nagas, O Tiger among the Serpents, have taken up their abode everywhere, there is no 





many followers thou art followed withal. Nevertheless, there is now a good vacant 
place left by * Six-inch '. y me the Nàga ' Sixinch" bath been exiled from this country, 
for he formerly day by day ravished the consorts of men. Having banished him hence, 
I have given him a dwelling-place on the excellent Mount Udiraka in the land of Darva, 
bat oi Soent TAE T MA him thete a8 the guardian of the place, and, being 
worshipped by the people, 'Six-inch' ahideth there ді газе, А+ my request Vishnu himself 
hath granted him security. On the ancient spot of Bix-inch * King Viévagasva hath built 
his beauteous town, Chandra para by name. Now the great Sage, Durvisas, being came to 
that place in the disguise of a madman, found no sheltar there. * | 
pronounced this curse ; " May this town turn into a lake | Thia word ; 
bated Galan Gaal Оша; rome alone it is known through the favour of the mene 


! Nilamaiz, 1125-59 (MS. 978-1000). Buhler, Report, p. 10, Stela, Ajar, transl. vol. i, pp wie 
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Therefore, do thou quickly make thy dwelling in that spot, O Serpent. But first entreat 
King Viévagagva, the protector of the land, and put thou forth thy request by deceit, 
so that the king, being requested by deceit, will grant it out of greed. A king is apt to feel 
elightened in a matter beyond his control." 

Being bespoken by Nila in this wise, Mahipadma the great Serpent, assuming the form 
of an aged Brahmin, went to the town of Chandrapura. There he visited King Viévagasva: 
the protector of the land, and seeing him, made his request to him, even as Vishyu did to 
Bali, Quoth the Brahmin: “ 0 gracious king, in thy bright town of Chandrapura thou must 
give me a dwelling which will suffice unto my large household." The king rejoined : “ Let 
me give ве, О chief of Bralimins, a fiue place in Chandrapura ; do thou take as much 
as will suffice unto thee and thy household, O twice-born one." 

When the king had poured out water into the recipient's right band to confirm the 
Naga shape, spake in the midst of the ministers; “* Go thou forth from this town, followed 
by thy train of horse, elephants and chariots and surrounded by thy kinsmen. and take 
withal thy whole wealth and property. Only thy whole town sufficeth unto me and my 
household, O monarch; quickly it will be turned into an extensive lake. Thereupon the 
righteous king, taking his whole wealth and property, went forth with his ministers from 
that town and at a distance of two yojanas to the west he built a town exceeding fair, the 
which is renowned in the world under the name of Vióvagasvapura. There the king dwelt 
at ease honouring the Brahmins; but the ancient town was flooded by Mahápadma the 
Serpent. 

Tug DesrRUCTION OF NARAPURBA* 

Once upon a time there ruled in Kashmir а king. named Nara. On the sandy bank of 
the Vitasta he built à town which surpassed even Kubera's town by its wealth. Ina 
 neighbourmg grove there was a pond of limpid and sweet water which was the abode of 
a Naga, named Suírsvus. Once it har pened that a young Brahn in, Viíakha by name, 
fatigued by a long march, went at midday to the marshy bank of that pond to seek the 
shade. When he had refreshed himself and had started eating his porridge, he heard the 
sound of foot-ringe and espied two sweet-eyed maids, wearing blue cloaks, who had stepped 
forth from a cluster of creepers. Then again taking a furtive glance, he saw the lotus-eyed 
ones esting the pods of wild pule: "O shame, such food for such beauty.” Thus be 
thought and invited them to partake of his meal. And fetching the pure and cold water 

i” A recollection of this legend," Sir Aurel Steln remarks, “ still lives in popular tradition, and the ruina 
of the doomed city are supposed. ta be sighted occasionally in the water.” 


3 Rájat, |, 201-73; Etein'a tranal., vol. i, pp. 34 ff. 
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of the pool which he made to form a cornet, he brought it for them to drink. When they had 
sipped the water and had thus become cleansed and had seated themselves, he, fanning 
them with leafy fans, bespake them in this wise: “ Your humble servant having obtained 
the aight of you through some good works done in a previous birth, with the indiscretion 
wonted in a Brahmin would fain question youn. Which blessed family is adorned by you 
lovely ones, und where did ye fall into 2o great misfortune that ye eat such tasteless food t"" 
One of them made answer: “ Know us to be the daughters of this Sudravas. Not having 
got anything pleasant to eat, why should we not take to айе {оой + ipsias decet: 
by my father to the lord of the Vidyidharas, a аанча сисаи 
his younger daughter.” Quoth the Brahmin again: " Whence then your wretchec 
poverty 1 “ Our father knoweth the reason,” they rejomed, “ him thou Soltek all 
Whenas he cometh to the festival of Takshaka in the month of Jyaishtha on the twelfth 
day of the waning moon, thou wilt surely ken him by his hair-tuft dripping 

At that time thou wilt also see us standing near him." Having thus spoken, tha serpent- 
maidens forthwith vanished out of aight. 

Then in due time came the great festival of Takshaka, frequented by dancers and 
strolling players, and thronged by crowds of pilgrims; the young Brahmin, too, attracted 
by curiosity, moved among the spectators. Thus he came face to face with the Nüga 
Suáravas whom he kenned by the token which the girls had mentioned. The prince of 
Nágas offered greeting to the Brahmin whom his daughters, standing at their father's aide, 
had previously annoüneed, In the middle of their discourse, when the Brahmin questioned 
him about the cause of his misfortune, the Niga, heaving a sigh, made answer: “ Wise 
Sen Bt Uit wedl and woe wax cil ditiis Wicke apni beach: Sila life саса ain dfe 
end the fire of the funeral pyre consumeth it. Who outside would notice the calamity 

which hath befallen people profound by nature, unless it were brought out by young 
children or servants | Sith then this matter hath come to light through the childishnes& of 
these young girls, it would ill behove me to hide my secret before thee, O worthy oue. 
That sacetac whom thou seest seated at the foot of the tree, ‘with his head shaven and 
carrying only one tuft-of hair, that is the field-guard who puts us to flight. As long as the 
fresh crop is not touched by those that watch the fields with their spells, the Nagas, too, 
may not touch 1t. That ane there does not eat it, and under that rule we are ruined. Do 
thou bring it about that this ascetic break bis observance, We, too, know how to bestow 
a fit reward upon our benefactors," 

The Brahmin promised the Nügu his asaixtance, and at last he succeeded in secretly 
dropping fresh corn into the food-dish of the field-guard. As soon as the latter took ‘his 
food, the Niga carried off the abundant harvest by sending down hail and heavy rain. 
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‘Freed from misery, on the next day he took the Bralimin into his own place. Honoured 
there by the two maide at their father's bidding, he enjoyed day by day pleasures which are 
easily obtained only by the immortals. When after some time he took leave from all, 
being ready to return to his own land, the Naga promised hini a boon, and he craved 
Chandralekha, the younger daughter of his host. The serpent, obeying the commands of 
gratitude, imparted his daughter and great wealth to the Brahmin, albeit the latter was 
unworthy of such an alliance. 

For a long time the young couple lived in undisturbed happiness and in never-ceasing 
festivities, Then it happened that the besuty of the Naga daughter, the fame whereof had 
spread to the Court, excited the passion of the king. He alarmed the fair lady by sending 
messengers to seduce her, and, when she was not to be gained, he had the impudence to 
ask her from her husband, the Brahmin. Being repulsed more than once, he at last sent 
soldiers to carry her off by force. But while they attacked the house in front, the Brahmin 
left it with his wife by another way and fled for protection to the abode of his father-in-law. 
Blind with fury, the Naga rose from his pool and, casting about dense darkness by thunder 
clouds, he burned the king with his town in a rain of fearful thunderbolts. Thousands of 
terrified: people were burned in a moment. 

The sister of Suétavas, the Nagi Ramanys, came forth to assist him from the depth of 
the mountains, carrying along massea of stones. But when at a yojana's distance from 
Narapura she learned that her brother had accomplished his work, she left the hail of 
stones among the villages. For five yojanas from that place the village-land became a waste 
baried under mighty boulders. and known to this very day as * Ramanyii's Wilderness ' 
(Ramanydtavt).* 

_ After completing this frightful carnage, the Naga, pained by remorse and wearied by 
the reproaches of the people, left at day-bresk hia habitation and moved to a far-off 
mountain. There he created a lake of dazzling whiteness, which up to the present day is 
seon by the people on the pilgrimage to Amarnath. In the same locality there is another 
lake known ss *Son-in-law’s lake * (J@mdfri-saras): it is the abode of the Brahmin who 
by his father-in-law’s favour had been transformed into a Niiga. 

How KixG MeGHAVÁHANA FETTERED THE NÀoas? 

Once when King Meghavühana was disporting lümself in the open be beard from afar 

the sound of loud cries raised by people in fright : “А thief | a thief L” Now, when the 
5 The namo is preserved li the Remby&r stream. “ Similar stories,” Sir Auret Stein remarks, * 
the origin of tune. won, * Мигтеп ' and other peculiar feature of alpine orngrapby, abound in the folklore 


ol Switzerland, the ' etc," 
+ Mijat iii 16-26 ; "Rha trial, AL pj 241. 














king in anger cried : "" Who, oh who is there? Let the thief be bound ! " then the loud 
cries for help ceased, but no thief came forth. Again, two or three days later, when he was 
gone out, two or three women of divine appearance presented themselves before him and 
besought his protection. The compassionate king having stayed his horse and consente 
to their wish, they with their folded hands touched the parting of their hnir and bespale 
him in thi» wise: "Whilst thou of divine power upholdest the eartli, who can, in good 
sooth, be in fear of amy one else, O thon that art a vessel of mercy} When our consorte; 
vault, the husbandmen, afraid of a sudden hail-storm and agitated in their mind 
by watching the luxuriance òf the ripe crop ol rice, cunningly made them, O Lord, the object 
of thy violent wrath. As as Your Majesty, hearing the piteous cry—" A thief, а 
thief | "—had angrily ordered them to be bound, then at thy mere command they fell 
down bound in fetters. Now do thou have pity on us and show them mercy I" 

Hearing which the king, with merey-brightened countenance, amilingly said : Ге 
all the Nagas be freed from their fetters." Upon this order of the king the Nagas shook off 
their bonds and after bowing down before his royal feet, they hastily departed thence 
together with their consorta, 

Tae Kuso, THE NáÀaa, AwD THE Macictaw ! 


[The following delightful Nags legend relates to the reign of King Jayapida, one of the 
rulers of the Karkota dynasty. The Nags Mahipadma, whom we have already met, is the 
{шегу greniua af the great Vulur Lake of Kaahmir.] 

Ones upon a time the king saw in his dream a person of divine appearance, who, folding 
hia hands in supplication, addressed him after this fashion: “Tam, © king, the prince of 
Nagas, Mahapadma by name, residing peacefully in thy domain, along with my kinsmen : 
to thee Lapply for protection. A certain Dravidian sorcerer would fain [nad me hence away, 
in order to sell me for money in a water-wanting desert tract. If thou, doing me so great 
favour, savest me from him, I shall show thee in thy own land a mountain which yieldeth 
gold оге," = 

The king, having learned this in his dream, sent out spies in all directions, and when 
that sorcerer had been found from somewhere and brought up, he questioned him 
regarding his intentions: “ How canst thou drag out that Nüga af exceeding great might 
from the depth of the lake extending over many yojanas!" “ Unthinkable be the powers 
of magic," the wizard rejoined, “ the which if thou wishest to see, come thou quickly and 
behold a marvel." : 





1 Баја, ty, 07-017: Stein's tranal,, vol i pp. 174 f. 
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Then, followed by the king, he went up to the shore of the lake, and, having closed 





the quarters of heaven he cansed the water to dry up by means of arrows discharged under 


proper spells. Thereupon the king beheld wriggling m the mud s human-faced snake, a 
span long, together with numerotis amall snakes. “‘ Now let me seize him, O king,” the 
sorcerer spake, "reduced as he is by my spells." But the king kept him back, saying : 

""Thou-shalt not seize him." Quickly, upon tho king's command, he withdrew the force 
of magic,and the lake assumed again its former state, extending in all directions. The king 
gave money to the Dravidian, and having dismissed him, he thought: '" Should not that 
Naga this very day give me the mountain containing the gold mine P” 

Whilst he thought over this, the Naga spake to him again in his dream, saying: “ Рог 
what favour should the gold-bearmg mine be shown unto thee? To theo I came for 
protection from fear of humiliation, but even thou, being my refuge, hast brought over me 
this disgrace. The subjecta deam their master to be as unassailable as the ocean ; what 
shame then can be greater for Ni dua Gy be haadfited Iu thay анса Е баат How 
ahall T in self-respect look upon the faces of those women who have seen me Incapable of 
offering protection when another insulted them? However, what reason is there to marvel 
at the careless conduct of kings who be blinded by the intoxication of royalty and who 
act without previous consideration? ‘The rulers of the earth think it a sport to humble 
lofty minds, whilst the latter, as long as their life endureth, deem it a living death. But 
even so the sight of us is not bare of profit; therefore a mountain abounding in copper ore 
will be shown unto thee.” | 

Having thus spoken, the Niga gave him auch indications even in his dream that, when 
awaked in the morning, he found a mountain the which was a copper-mine, And from this 

Tue Dano CurerrAIN PUNISHED BY Tue Nisa® 

In the daye when tho great king Ananta ruled over Kashmir, it happened that the 
country was invaded by Achalamahgala, the chieftain of the Dards,* together with seven 
other barbarian princes who had been called in and were aided by some of the king s own 

Whenas that Dard ruler had reached the village of Kshiraprishtha, the most valiant 
Rudrapála,* eager for battle, went forth to encounter him. Now, when the two forces had 
covenanted to do battle on the morrow, the Dard lord, disporting himself, went to the pool 

2 CI abire, p. 168, 

: Rajat., vi, 107-25; Stein's transl, vol, i, p. 281. 


1 The Darde still inhabit the valleys to the north of Kashmir. 
* The exiled ShihI prince from Ganihira who stood in high favour at the Court ol king Ananta, 
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there. Then the Nàgs, sssuming the shape of a jackal came forth from that pool, and the 
Dard chieftain eager for the chase threw himself after him. Now when the royal troops 
Meere ыны Maxie ee eee 
attack they moved out to do battle. Then there arose a battle-festival whereir 
were wedded to the heavenly maids,! whilst the clash of the weapons emed to kindle 
the nuptial fires. а рага веза аа eta ee 
while the fame of Kudrapala, that hero of awe-inspiring splendour, increased anew. In 
that battle the barbarian kings met either death or bondage, but the monarch of Kashmir 








"gained gold and jewels and other treasures. 


* Tbe A praraaes who on the Indian hattlefieid fallil the mame funotion aa tha Valkyries of Norse mythology: 
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Tae Nagas as THEY SURVIVE IN WORSHIP AND LEGEND 


genda related in the preceding chapter, the general character of the Kashmir 
Nágns is sufficiently clear. They are the water-spirits which dwell in springs, lakes, and 
poole, and which have power over rain, hail, and mow, The Naga Маһлрафта, 1 is true, 
ы к Ыы дайан кынында But for the rest, these 
Nagas have preserved little of their original serpent nature. How greatly do they differ 
from the savage and mordacions Nagas of the Great Epic! It almost seems as if they had 
lost the power of using their poisonous fangs. Nowhere in the Rajateraigint any mention 
of itis made. Jf roused to anger, they send down snow and hail. The Naga Suéravas 
even annihilates & whole town along with its inhabitants. But his wrath is not without 
cause, and after the destruction of Narapura his remorse is so great that he refuses to stay 5. 
on the spot which has witnessed his revenge. “a 

It might be questioned whether, perhaps, the peculiar aspect under which the Nagas 
appear in the Kashmir chronicle is to be accounted for from a personal propensity of its 
author, Is it merely the poetical vision of Kalhans which we find here reflected ? For such 
a supposition, however, there existe no foundation. On the contrary, there is good reason 
to asume that Kalhapa presents the Nigas to his readers exactly as they lived in the 
imagination of the people of Kashmir. First of all, there are the legends, preserved by the 
Chinese pilgrims, which belong to the neij ng country of Gandhara. Apalila the 
_ Naga of the Swat river, who causes disastrous floods and robs the produce of the fields, - 
is closely allied with his brethren of the Happy Valley. 

We may derive further corroborative evidence from the character of Naga worship 
as it exists in the Western Himalayas up to the present day. The rural population of the 
Panjab Hills still worships the Nags, and—which is a point of great interest—the nature 
of these godlings agrees in all essentials with that of the Nagas of the Rajatarofgint. On 
the whole, they are local deities, their worship being restricted to a special village or other 

cality. They are water-sprites, hence their capricious character: in worshipping them 

fhe alternately beneficial and destructive power of the water is propitinted. In order 

anthro i npn ener whe os ei 
of flowers and incense and even by occasional 
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248 INDIAN SERPENT-LORE | | 
ig tem is is usually stunted in a clump of cedar (dedda?)\ trees not сту 
from the village. Often it is associated with a spring onlake. The trees of the sacred į 
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netimes the shrine is hidden within the interior of the forest or in some mountain ra vine, 









&mal 1all square cella raised on a plinth of heavy timber, and built of rough stones alternating ternain 


with wooden beams. This is covered in by a sloping or conical roof of slates ot shingles, 


supported on wooden pillars, forming a verandah or procession path round the shrine. 


The woodwork and expecially the roof naturally need periodical renewing, but the cells is 


seldom renewed, and іа generally very old. "This type of shrines which 18 conriscted with 
both Nig and Devi worship represents the earliest style of temple architecture of the 
Himaliyn.* 

The timber-work, especially round the doorway, is often decorated with Y taint 
‘carvings, in which rough effigies of snakes are most Prominent. Horns of animals whic 
have been offored in sacrifice are attached to the door-frame, which is often stuck full with 
votive offerings in the form of iron serpents and tridenta. 





b A low doorway, over which a bell is suspended, gives access to the interior of tlia 
mhrime. The clumzily fashioned stone idol which ja enshrined within these primitive temples | 


by snakes, Tho temples dedicated to Baski Nag Sometimes contain a second image said 
to represent the vizier of the Niig king. (Plate XXVII) An object seldom wanting in | 
Nag or Devi temple is the sangal, or iron scourge, the use of which will be presently 
The attendants of the Nag temples are a piyarî, or priest, who is not necessarily a 
(Brain but mostly belongs to the prevailing agricultural class, and one or more chelis 
(Skt. ehefaka) or ' disciples’ who may belong to any caste and, indeed, are sometimes 
"low-caste people. According to popular notions the Cheló ів a more important 
personage than the piljdri; for it ia he who at the time when tain is needed. 
becomes possessed by the deity who is supposed to prophesy through his mouth. The state 
of feigned or real ecstasy in which such predictions are uttered is indicated by the term 
ndehná (Bkt. root na{-), meaning * to dance '. 
" Beuted at the door of the temple the chelà inhales the fumes of burning cedar wood 
from a vessel held before him, while he is fanned by a man standing near. "he drums aro 
-Hülays et ax rection of 200 00 10:000 Inet above е Б O Samat Шеги rows i the 
* Chemis Stats Gaselteer, p. 186 andl Kangra District Gasetteee (Kulu. ete), p. 37, Ph 








adding quite by itself. "The construction is extremely simple. The temple consists ofa 
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beaten furiously—soon he begins to quiver and tremble, and this trembling increases till 

the entire body shares in the incessant motion, this being the recognize gion of the god. ale 
having entered into him. Continuing to work himself into a frenzy he springs to his feet: 

and dances madly, scourging himself all the time with the sangal, or the firsal, which he 
holds in his hand, sometimes желени as to draw blood. The harsh and discon 

music gets louder and wilder, and others join in the dance, forming a citcla with the chats 

in their midst. A goat is then brought forward and presented to the god ; water is thrown 
upon it, and put into its ear, to make it tremble, this being the sign that the victim haa 

been accepted. Forthwith the head is struck off and presented to the god, andin some fases, 

the chela drinks the warm blood as it fowa from the quivering carcass, The dancing 
proceeds more wildly than ever till at last the cheld calls out that the god has come—all 1 
are then silent and questions are asked by the people and answered by the chela as the 
mouthpiece of the god. Having done his part the cheld smks on the gronnd exhausted, 
and is brought found by farming and sprinkling water on his face and chest. The people 
then dispores to their homes." ! 

The chela is usually very cautious in choosing the wording of his prophecies", so 
that it can never be said that they have not come true. Travelling in Ku]ü I'once heard 
a chela attached to a goddess (for the same institution is found in connexion with Devi 
worship in the Panjab Hills), who towards the end of the hot season was consulted by the 
faithful on the all-important question whether the advent of the monsoon was soon to be 
expected or not. Тһе сле, ог, rather, his mistress, the goddess, who spoke through his 
mouth (he took good care to use the feminine grammatical forma e.g. main pini dungi, 
instead of dungd) gave a reply in the following manner: “In the present Kali age all 
people, both Hindus and Muslims, give up their Dharm. If they continue in their evil 
ways I certainly shall not give rain. If, on the contrary, they will revert to the Dharm 
which they Sse ЫНАЙ, Кыа will be cad vary. econ.” 

Usually each Nag has his mela or annual fair, az ia also the case with other devatüs, 
such aa Devis and Rikhis (Skt. rishi), Then the villagers from the neighbourhood—men, 
women, and children, guily dressed in festive attire—pather on the green in front of the 
temple and spend the day in dancing, drinking, and metry-making, Not only human 
guests come to pay their compliments to the Nig on the occasion of his festival The ~ 
devatàs of the neighbouring villages, too, carried on the shoulders of their worshippers 
and attended by musicians, make their appearance, 

We have, no doubt, to think of such a mela, when Ealhana in a few verses describe 




















* Chamba Slate Gasettér, 1904 (Lahore, 1910), pp. 1861, Cf. Okfham, op. cit, pp. 99 1. 
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the great yatrd-festival of Takshnka ' frequented by dancers and strolling 





- thronged by crowds of spectators’. The circumstance that the Nga | 





two daughters mixes among the pilgrims is in perfect agreement with present. ката, 

The Nags, who are nowadays worshipped in the Alpine Panjab, have each a al 
name, the origin and meaning of which are in most cases obscure. Sometimes they are 
named after the village to which their temple belongs. It but seldom happens that one 

neets with a name which ie familiar from ancient literature, Thus Vasuki, who in the 
hihi a often figures as the king of serpents, is nowadays worshipped under the name 












" of Baski Nag or Bassie Nag in various places of the Western Himilayas: 





One ol the tracts specially devoted to his cult is Bhadarvah, the picturesque valley 
of the Хийе в tributary of the Chandrabhiga or Chinab river? In the Rajatarangint 
(vii, DOT) it is mentioned under the ancient name of Bhadravakada.4 Once an independent 
principality ruled by its own line of Rajas, it became a bone of contention between its more 


powerful neighbours, and was finally alieorbed by Jammu. It now forms part of the Jammu- 


ir State. Baski Nag, who is regarded aa the presiding deity of the valley, has temples 


` in the littie town of Bhadarvih and in two villages—Bheja Uparla (ie. Upper Bheja, the 


lower village being called Bheja Jakla) and Nalti." Baski issuppoced to have two brothers, 
Mehal Nag and Svar Nig. The intter, who is the youngest brother and who is much dreaded 


- dor his bad temper, has a temple near Chinta picturesquely situated in the midst of stately 


deodar-trees (Plate XXVT).* 
В + 1 
Nic Pit or Baapanvins 

About the Bhadarvah Raja, Nag Pal, who must have been a contemporary of the 
great Akbar, some curious legends are told, in which Baski Nag plays « prominent part. 
It is said that Nag Pal's mother, who was a princess from the neighbouring principality 
of K Emit T , becama a Widow ax mon hz after her marriage with Bigambhar PaL In 
order to avert the extinction of the ruling house, it was decided to resort to Büski Nág : 
the queen was left in the Nig temple for one night and became pregnant, Now, as she was 





I. Cf. above, p, 242 
* CL my Mhadra Notes (Annual Progress Report of the Superintendent of the Archeological Surrey, 

Panjab and UP. Circle, for tha yaar ending Slat March, UNM), The author's views on the character of Nig 
worhip have been considersbly modified since hls notes on. Bhadarváh were written. 

% Лаў... trunal., Stein, vol. H, p. AT. 

* The pájàri of Báski Nig is in each casea Brahmin ; the che/d ip either a Thakkur ora Megh. The temples 
of Bheji Uparli and Nalti are both built near a perennial spring. At the village of Satingal there is a shrine 
of Sinan Nig. CL Oldham. op. cit.. frontispiece amd plate facing, p. 114. 


* Okiham reproduces a view of this templ: under the name of ° Sabir Nig‘ on the plate facing p. 66 ol 
hia book. 
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afraid that the legitimacy of her child would be doubted, she prayed Biski Nag to remove’ 
allsuspicion. So it happened that the son she bore had a &nake-hood issuing from his back: 
and was therefore named Nag Pal. EM 
Another legend holds that Nag Pal, when ruling chief, 
in the days of Akbar, the Great Mogul. There it happened that the Raja's and the 
Emperor's water-carriers met at the same well, and each of them wanted to fill his mashak 
first. The end of the quarrel was that the imperial water-carrier was thrown into the well. 
Then Nag Pal was summoned before the Bidshih, but he defended his servant's behaviour 
by saying that the water he wanted was intended for the worship of Baaki Nag, and that 
it would have been polluted if the emperor's mashti had been allowed to draw water first, 
Akbar asked him scornfully who this Baski Nag was, and called for a miracle from which 
it would appear that he was mightier than himself. The Raja promised fo show him one 
next day and when he appeared again before the Emperor, uw five-headed snake issued from 
his turban and threatened to ascend the throne. Then Akbar became very much afraid, 
and promised him a boon, if he would take the anake back. So the Raja did, and obtained 
tho privilege of the royal drums (naubat), which up to the present day are beaten in the 
emple of Baski Nag at Bhadarvah. 


Tue pesrrvcrion or Dugwinacar 


When visiting Bhadarvah in the summer of 1905 I heard a local legend, which eue 
zl the ancient story of the destruction of Narapura preserved in the first book of the 

arongimi! In days of old, before the present town of Bhadarvah bad been founded, 
the chief place of the valley was situated at the confluence of the Nirü and the Halon 
rivulet, That ancient capital, Dughánagar by name, met with a violent end in the following 
manner. It was in the time of a famine, so the story goes, that Biski Nag a assumed the 
shape of a mendicant and went to Dughünagar, where he begged for food. But at every 
door he met with a refusal, till at last he came to the house of an old woman, who said - 
' T have only a few herbs, but you àre welcome to them.’ Then, when she looked at him more 
closely, she noticed that water was dripping from his girdle, and she understood that her 
guest was not a mendicant, but Biaski Nag. Seeing himself recogn 
hostess not to speak to any one of his visit. Then he told her that within a few days the 
town would be destroyed, but that her house would be saved. After n few days a violent 
storm arose from the top of Kamalás,* and the whole town was flooded except the house 


1 Cf. abore, pp. 241 ff. 

* Mount Kamalàs i» a top 14,241 feet in height. The lake near the top (the ' Kovnd Kaplaa! of the surrey 
map) leone of the great firther of Bkadarzáh. [tis believed that Biski Nüg who or v resided in Kashmir, 
found here a refuge from the attacks ol Garuda. 
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of the old woman. The boulders which the angry Nag hurled down still mark the place 
where once Dughünagar stood. | 
. "This legend, as noted above, has certain features in common with that of the 
destruction of Narapura by the Naga Sufravas. There, too, the Naga, though. invested 
with human form, is recognizable by hia hair-tuft dripping with water, And the origin of 
the stone waste along the Rembyara river in Kashmir is explained from a similar cause 
as that on the confluence of the Nira and the Halon in Bhadarvah. 
Baski Nég is also worshipped in the hill state of Chamba which comprises the Ravi 
valley and a portion of the valley of the Upper Chinab. Itis said that the cult of Büski 
was introduced from Bhadarvah in the beginning of the nineteerith century, because disease 
- was prevalent among the cattle of the State. For some time the Nag had a temple at the 
capital, likewise named Chamba, but unfortunately it was burned down. Evidently the 
means of his devotees were inaufficient to have it rebuilt ; the Nàg with his-vizier found a 
refuge in a small shrine of the goddess Hirma or Hidimba which belongs to the ancient 
temple of Champávati Devi, the family goddess of the Rajas of Chamba. The shrine of 
Hirmî, as will be seen from the accompanying plate, is itself in.a very delapidated condition 
(Plate XXVII). The boy, seated inthe entrance isthe pajart, who had recently succeeded his 
+ | # deceased father, the office being hereditary. The images of the two Niigs were placed outside ' 
| tobe photographed. Baski Nag, the emaller ane of the two, weats a royal crownsurmounted 
. by an eleven-fold hood. In his right hand he holds n sword marked with a anake. and in 
his left hand s damaru or hand-drim. On each side of his feet there ia’ cobra in an erect 
attitude, The vizier, larger in size than his royal master, is shown holding a sword in hia 
right, and rosary (aksiamala) in his left hand. The persons attached to the service of 
Baski are not Brahmins: the-pijari belongs to the agricultural caste of the Thakkurs or 
| , Rathis and the chelá is a Háli, viz. a low-caste man. Báski Nag has also a temple at Himgnri. | 
| f | There ате а number of other Nags worshipped in various villages throughout | Р 
i Chamba State, but it would serve no useful purpose to enumerate their names, which betray 
no connexion with any of the serpent-demons of ancient Indis. It has been asserted that | 
one of them, called Indru Nag, is the same as Nahusha whose story is told in they | 
Mahühhaárata,! but this assertion requires further confirmation. Indru Nag is worshipped | 
at several places :* at Kuarsi on the road to Dharmsala, at Samra in Ranhun Kothi; at . 
Clinota, and in a cedar forest beyond Lámü, between Chunota and Trebtā, A- melis 
held on the first of Bhiden, The püjárs at each of Indru's temples isa Brahminiand the 
chela a Hali or a Gaddi (shepherd). 
* Dldkam, op. eit., p. 73. 


,  Mwiru Nig has also a temple at Kanhiirā in Kängrā. Cf, H. A. Rose, Glossary cf the Tribes qud. Casse 
of the Punjab, vol i p, 154, * 
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Among the numerous other serpent-gods found in Chamba we wish to mention only 
Mal Nag and Stalir Nag. The former has hia shrine immediately above a very fine fountain 
at the village of Brehi, In his case the pijari is a bumhār or potter. Stihr or Satiihr Nag 
is worshipped at the village of Tur on tho road to the Baleni Pass, by which the Dhaoli 
Dhar is crossed... The shrine of the Nag contains two images, and, moreover, three snake- 
slaba of а туре соттоп in the Kángrá vallev. The great number of votive offerings con- 
i iron tridente, iron rods twisted into the shape of a snake, wooden swords, and little: 
iof wood (given whenever a young ox is yoked to tha plough for the first timo], 
testify to the ret popularity enjoyed by the Nig and to the significance he has in the 
mind of the rural votaries. For the Nag is the lord of the cattle, and when it happens 
that s calf has lost its way and gone astray and auch an ex-yoto is promised to his ahrine, 
the lost animal is sure to come back to its owner. A defaced Ganeda image is called the 
qvalu or cowherd of the Nàg. His püjári is a Ráthi and the eAelá a Hill. 
` "fhe püjárss and chelás attached to the Nag temples of Chambà commonly belong to 
the agricultural caste of the Rathis, but in a good many cases only the pijdri is a Rathi, 
the cheld bemg a Hall. We have already met instances in which the pdjariis a Brahmin, but 
it happens also that he belongs to the menial caste of the Наа 19 

In the valley of the Chinah, too, Nag temples are found, At Kilür in Pángi there is a 
shrine of Det Nag ; it is said that he was originally located in Lahul, and human victims 
were offered Là him. ^' The lot had fallen on the only remaining son of a poor widow, and 
she was bewniling her misfortune when a Gaddi passed by, and, hearing the tale of woe, 
offered to take her son'a place. He, however, stipulated that the Nig should be allowed to 
devour him, and on his presenting several parts of his body in succession without result, 
he grew angry and threw the Nig into the Chinab. The idol got out of the river again at 
Kilir and, being found by a cowherd, was carried up to the site of the present temple, where 
it fell down with its face on the ground. A shrine was erected and the image set up with its 
face looking inwards. A-clump of cedar-trees at once grew up around the shrine.” 

“ Kalihar Nag; better known as Kelang (or Kailang), is believed to have come from 
British Lahul. Fifteen or sixteen generations ago cattle disease was prevalent at Kugti, 
and the people of that village vowed to hold a fair, itif abated. Tradition says that Kelang, 
in £he form of a serpent, rode on the horns of à ram from Lahul, and stopped at Ойды, 
two miles from the present temple. ning there for three generations, he went to 
Darün at the source of a stream, a cold place difficult of access. So the people petitioned 

hia chelá to remove lower down, and the Nag through his chelá told them to caet a bAdná * 


i Vor full particulars, of, Chamba Siate Gastierr, pp. 187 fL, and H. A. Hoos, op. eit., vol. 1, pp. 147 f. 
В A musical Instrument consisting of a plate of metal whieh ls struck wilh a stick. 















from that place, and to build a new temple at the spot where it stopped. Whiledigging the — 
foundations, they discovered a three-headed image of stone, and on removing it a stream 
gushed forth. This happened many generations ago. Raj Singh of Chamba (1844-70) 
presented a second image made of eight metals (ashta-dhàtuy, which shows the Nag standing ; 
and holding a staff in his right hand. His head is surrounded with serpents. The shrine is 
closed during the winter months from the Ist of Magh till the Ist of Baisakh. During the 
rest of the year worship is performed every Sunday, but only sheep and goats are accepted 
as offerings." 1 ү, 

Tam much indebted to the Rev. Dr. A. H. Francke for the following legend which he 
recovered during his residence in British Labul.? It refers to Tinan above the junction of 
the Chandra and the Bhaga, the two streams which form the Chandrabhaga or Chinib 
river. 








How Tax Nacas provinep Trxan wire Spanos T 
If it be asked in what manner the spring known as Chu-mig Zha-ra or 'the Blind - 
Fount ' took its origin, the following may be said. In former times a certain Lama from 
| Tibet had sent many Nagas in the hand of a man. When the latter had arrived at the place 
called Chu-mig Gyal-sa, they opened the casket and looked to see what would happen, 
Thereupon many Nagas ran and leaped away and on the spot there issued forth many 
springs. These are called Chu-mig Gyal-aa. There was nlao & blind Naga whom at first 
they had put aside. Now they took him and cast him away. Therefore but little water did | 
issue forth on this spot. It was called ' the Blind Fount '. : "d 
In Chambá-Lahul on the left bank of the Chandrabhág& there ia a Buddhist. temple. 
in which a white marble image of Avalokiteévara is worshipped under the name of a: | 
Triloknith. ‘The village is known by the same name. Tho grest annual festival, which 
takes place on the last day of Sivan and ia attended by large numbers of people, both — 
Buddhista and Hindus, from the neighbouring hill-tracts, complies very little with the = 
benign character of the Bodhisattva in whose honour it is supposed to be held. ‘There 
much drinking and dancing, and a ram is sacrificed. "The main actora in the proceedi Т 
not the Lamas who silently turn their praver-wlieela, but the chelds beloneing | 


E 








t Chimba Shis (Aasetieer, pp. 188 f. 3. s | | Е ~ 

* The abore legend belongs to 2 collection of twenty-one terts in the Local vernaculars which Dr, Frsneke eM 
collected and published in a limited member of autograph copies under the title Die histerlrken «wd. 
mytisiogieehen Exanerunges dee Lakouler (1907). “The present lees! ie interesting in throwing Hight ott mueh ` 
names a * tha blind Náügs ', the ' one-eyed Naga ", ° the deal Nügs ', which are met with both in literature and: 
PPM ur" 
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. glacier. This meeting is att 





and Nàgm culta! On the day preceding the great mela a preliminary gathering dad 
in the H ea Nali above the village, where a ram, presented by the local Rani, is sacrificed 
tothe Nag. The blood of the victim is poured into the apring of the rivulet at the foot of the 
led by the villagers of Hinsa, Shokole, and: Tunde, which 
receive their water from this mala. The water is said to remain always clear. 

_  Wé now come to the fourth of the five great rivers of the Panjab, the Biis (Sanskrit 
Vipaéa). Mbe mountain region watered by -this river once comprised three pirincipalities— 
Kuli, Mandi, and Kingri—of which the last-mentioned State, the ancient Trigarta, was 
politically the most important. Kangra and Kulü. however, have ceased to exist as 
i States since the days of Sikh ascendancy, and Mandi alone still survives as a 
principality ruled by its-own line of Hajas. 

Kuli, the ancient Kulfita, now forma part of the Kangra district. It comprises four 
different tracts—Kulà proper on the upper Bias, Ripi which comprises the valley of the 
Párbati an affluent of the Bids, Inner and Outer Sarij, the latter bordering to the south on 
the river Satluj (vulgo Sutlej). These four tracts are again subdivided into kothis, so named 
from the State granaries in which the grain and other tribute in kind was stored in the time 
‘of native rule. 

The Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Telang in hie account of Kulüta describes the inhabitants, 
as “coarse and common in appearance ™ and as “ hard and fierce " of character.? The 
little kingdom situated at the outekirts of Aryan civilization has never been a centre of 
culture and learning, but it ia of unusual interest for the study of folklore and primitive 
religion. Although Vishnuism was made the State religion by the Rajas of the seventeenth 
century, the great mass of the people still adheres to the worship of the old deotas which 
“have their shrines euch in his or her ovn village. These deotas belong to three different 

of supernatural bemngs—Devis, Rikhis, and Nàgs— but, however different in origin 














reme the mode of religious worship is in general the same. Especially Devi and 


Een ear sage anode. 

The Kula valley is w great centre of Nig worship. Here, too, Baski or Basu, as the 
:uncient serpent-king Vàsuki is commonly called by the Kuli people, is regarded as the chief 
of is tribe and a& the father of the other Nags scattered over the various villages. There is 
A popular saying in Kula: “ Athdroh Nag ath@rah Náráyan," meaning " There be Nags 
E аа NEAN eighteen," The term ' Nárüyan ' is emploved in these hill-tracts 
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ptiestu were tho cla/às of Mirkula Devi (a Brahmin), ef Trioknäth (a Digi, and ofthe Nüg (a RátbI), 
s È Sigd (tramal. Beal), vol i, p. 177. The eant of intellectual culture amang the Kuli people still finds 
арната ЛИН Б ui, Whoever goes to Kali will become an gwl.’ 








used to indicate a large number. It would perhaps be more correct to say that eig 





considered àn auspicious number. 


How rHE EIGBTEEN Nàos oy KvLO wrzmz Вовк! 

In times past, a little more than five thousand years ago, it happene 
Gosal* in which the temple of Gotam Rikhi standa, that a certain peasant,woman 

Saa ataia man ol iha Kangi canta, kaing богде Дым, меш Io de Ed 

of her house to have a look at the corn which had been placed there to dry ; and on account 

of the cool breeze that woman fell asleep on the top of the roof. Now by chance, while she 

was sleeping, Baski Nig saw her and at once fell in love with her. Changing himself into 








_ the shape of a man, Baski Nig carried her off through the air and reached the upper region: 
But he told her never to raise the hair of his head with her hand. Once when the Nag 





had fallen asleep with his head resting on her lap, the woman, in spite of what he had told 
her, raised the hair of his head. At that moment the woman, looking down from the upper 
region, beheld her own house and fields and at that sight she began to weep. As soon as her 
sre tellon the tape of Biski Nag be-woke up. Then he made her his wife, and thereupon 
he said to her: * ' Whatsoever will be born from thy womb thou must worship.” After he 
had spoken these worda she found herself again on the roof of her own house. 

Now, after nine months had gone by, once on a single day she gave birth to eighteen 
snakes. Those eighteen snakes the womnn put in a large earthen pot of the kind which in 
Ku]ü they call * bhándal '. In that pot she made eightee separate holes, and putting the 
milk of her own breast into a vessel, she nursed the snakes, each through his own hola, 
and for many days paid worship to them with incense, Now, after some four or five months- 
it happened by chance that she had to go to the honse of her parenta. Then she said to her 
mother-in-law : “ Do thou pay worship to these snakes during my abaco,” Having said 
this she went away to the house of her parents. After she had left, her mother-in-law on 
the next day put incense in à large iron spoon, placed fire on it, 1 and went near the snakes 
to pay worship to them. On hearing her coming, the snakes thrust their heads through the 
holes. At the sight of the snakes the mother-in-law dropped the spoon containing the 

inioense upon which-fire had been placed in order to produce the smoke in such manner 
tbat the inconos with the fre fol ithe pot in which the snakre were kept In consequence 








1 ‘The legend in ite present form waa recovered by mein loco, For other versions al, E 
башш (Eslu), р. 60, and H. A. Bosa, Punjab Glossery, vol. |, p. 107, aad 8.8. Notes asd Queries, ti, 4196, 
No. ü. 
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THE NAGAS AS THEY SURVIVE IN WORSHIP AND 


thereof the anakes escaped from the pot and fled in all directions. Out of the total number 
of eighteen snakes two went to Mandi and Suket, and two appeared in the district of Lahul. 





On this occasion, it is said, one of the Nags had one eye burned, and is therefore known 
as Kani Nag (kina =‘ ono-eyed ").1 He remained ón the spot and is still worshipped at 
the village of Godal in the temple of Gotam Rikhi; who, strange to say, is sometimes also 
described as a Nag? Kaya Nag of Gofal, perhaps in consequence of his bodily defect, 
is believed to be bad-tempered. If a cow passes his image, she is sure to give no milk that 
night. The vessel in which the offspring of Biski Nig were kept by their mother may 
still be seen in the temple of Gotam Rikhi. (Plate XXVIII.) 

As tothe names of the eighteen Nags, there is some difference of opinion among the 
‘Kula people, but fost accounts agree in including Sargan (or Sirgan) Nag and РЬ] 


Nag of kofhi Jagstsukh, Dhimal Nag of kotht Bayigarh, Piyali (yellow) Nag and Basu 
Nag (considered as different from Baski Nag |) both of kotha Nagar, Kali Nag of kotht 
Raisan, and Mahuti Nig of Гойя Каја, Some authorities include three more Nags from - 
kolki Käis, namely, Ramnu. (or Rumnu) Nag, Sargun (ог багдар) Мад, апа Sukli Nag. 
All the Eothts concerned belong to Upper Kula, but it is said in the above legend that some 
of the eighteen found a refuge in the adjoining hill tracts. 

Baaki Nag has also a brother, Turu Nag, who resides in a cave high upin the mountains. 
Like his brother this Nag grants rains and prevents lightning. He also gives oracles as to 
rain, and when rain is about to fall, water flows out of hia cave? 

The total number of Nags which are worshipped in the Ku]ü subdivision is considerably 
greater than eighteen, and, indeed, must come up to about four times that figure. According 
to a list which I owe to the kindness of Mr. H. L. Shuttleworth, LC.S., late Assistant 
Commissioner of the Kulü subdivision, there are more than seventy places consecrated 
to various Nag deities. Some Nags are worshipped at different localities, but usually 
each Nag belongs to the particular village in the vicinity of which his temple 
#tands. They are essentially local deities.* Insome cases the Nig has no shrine but a sacred 
Jake high up in the mountains, where people go to bathe. Sometimes he has not even an 
individual name, but is simply indicated aa ‘Nag’. It deserves notice that no Nag. 

E The PhGridistia-jatrba also relates of a Naga who. owing toan accident in his early childhood, kat ane tf 
his eyes and in later life had a very irritable temper. CI. above, p. 155. Tt is curious that Eadri, the 
make-mother, ie ales described a0 * ons-eved '. 

© A Naga Gautama is known from literatore and was worshipped in Kashmir. 

* H. A. Rose, Punjab Glossary, vol. i, p. 170. We may compare Hinen Tsiang's story about the Хада 
Gopála who likewise dwelled in a cave in the Kabul Valley. 

è In several cases the Nig is indicated by tho name of tho village to which he belongs, e.g. Bbalogü Nig 
at Bhalogi, Máhuti Xág at Máhot, Karthà Nag at Karthi, Baia Nag at AiG, and Jibhi Nag at Jibhi. 

а 
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temples are found either at the capital Sultünpur or at any of the larger villages such as 


Nagar (the ancient capital) or Manikarn, famous for ita hot sprmgs. Thes pilláces are now 
seats of Vishnuism, | 

As regards. the attendants attached to the service of the Kuli Nags, in the great 
majority of cases both the pijart and the ehe/a belong to the agricultural caste of the Kanets. 


Sometimes, however, the former isa Brahmin; in Inner Saráj this is the rule, зкен it | 


іа пп exception. The cheld seldom is a Brahmin, but it is not at all uncommon that he 
should be a member of the menial caste which is called ' Dági ' in Kulü proper and * Koll’ 
in Outer Barüj. In one instance the cheld is a lohdr or blackamith, When the püjari is a 
Brahmin, the che/a ia never a low-caste man, We may perhaps assume that in the cult of 
the Nags, the Brahmins have gradually usurped a position which originally was held: by 
persons not belonging to the priestly caste. 

Among the eighteen sons of Baski we have mentioned Kali Nag. Whether he 
is identical with е Мара КАПКА of the Buddha legend or with Kaliya the Naga of the 
Yamuna who was subdued by. Krishna it is impossible to gay. This much is certain that 
Kall Nig takes rather a prominent place among his brethren and is worshipped in nino 
different localities of Upper Kuli and Rüpi. His temple at the village of Jari in the Parbati 
valley is a more pretentious sanctuary than the common type of village shrine. Besides the 
temple proper there are a number of subsidiary buildings : & dharmsálà or guesthouse, an 
open pavilion for the musicians, and a bhandar or granarv for storing the grain-renta of the 
temple. The last-mentioned building, in appearance like a substantial dwelling-house, has 
not less than five stories, and is, indeed, the largest house of the village, 

The temple itself, a quadrangular building with & veranda in front and a sloping roof, 
is built of pine wood, while the more durable cedar wood is used for some portions such as 
the door which is decorated with quaint carvings. On the left door we notice seventeen 
workmen and five bulls, said to have been employed in the building of the temple, the 
latter as beasts of burden (curiously recalling the legend of the cathedral of Laon). Raja 
Sidh Singh, the reputed founder of the temple, is also portrayed with his Raniand musicians 
on both sides. On the right doorwing there is the figure of a man being bitten by a snake 

1 jt, it i8 said. for dishonesty, the snake having been seni 


him. The post between the two doorwings i carved with the effigies of Mahadeva an Hii 
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‘bull and of Parvati! on her tiger. The pillars supporting the veranda are carved with акай 


Curling, as it were, upwards along the shafta. Every full-moon a goat js offered to the Nig. 
“The moat important outward and visible symbol of the god is bis vrl not to be taken 
in its literal sense of a carriage, but in that of an ark or litter, It consists of two parts, tha 
il popes ad the eer, o Wick Race. Theatre igh haa Se 
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without legs, attached to two long poles projecting for several fest at each end, and made 
of very flexible wood, usually silver birch. The idol proper is composed of a metal plate 
on which facial masks of gold, silver or brass are arranged in rows. On festive occasions 
when the god appears in his litter, the shield is placed in the stretcher and the whole i 
decorated with rich clothes, jewellery and flowers. Usually there is a canopy of long stripe 
of cloth or of vak tails over the shield." ! | | | 

In the case of Kali Nag the maska attached to the litter are said to represent the Nag 
and his relatives, the two placed mppermost being Kali himself and his brother чаш 
Niriyay. A second rath made of deoddr wood is said to be employed exelusively to carry 
the Nag to the big fair, which is held at the capital on the occasion of the Dasehra festival 
and which all déatas ol Ku]à have to attend. The temple contains also a big basket in which 
the Naga (represented by their masks) are taken to their real abode up the mountain— 
a sacred spring where they are placed in the running water." 

Nearly every hamlet:in Kuli has at least one fair during the summer, and as some care 
света to. be exercised to prevent adjacent hamlets having their festivals on the same day, 
there is an almost continuous succession of fairs during the summer months. The idola 
are borne to the fair on the shoulders of their worshippers, each god being accompanied 
by his own band of musicians. The sign of animation by the spirit of the god is the 
oscillation of the rath, The bearers are under his influence, and their elightest movement is 
conveyed to the ark which dances up and down. Some of the worshippers are likewise 
seized with the divine afflatus, and tremble with possession or leap and shout before 
the idol. : 

^ The first appearance of the decta is not earlier than the commencement of summer, 
about the beginning of Jeth (Skt. Jyaishtha), when the first crop of wheat and barley is 
ready for the sickls and the young rice is getting big enough to be planted out in the 
fields. The idol is carried out of his temple by the priests and attendants, and his band of 
musicians accompanies, blaring uncouth music from drums, and eymbals, and trumpets. 
Thus the god is conveyed to the village green, where perhaps a few guests await him in the 
shape of idols brought from neighbouting villages with their escorts of attendants and 
musicians and worshippers. All the people are dressed in their best and profusaly decorated 
with flowers; shopkeepers have set up gay stalls for the sale of sweetmests, toys, and 
knick-knacks ; and somewhere in the background (if the fair 1s in upper Kula) will be 
found tents where lugri and country spirits can be procured. The deota dances, oscillated 








| ! The description of the roth and of the appearance of the desta ak the fair we have borrowed from Mr. H. W. 
Emerson's excellent account in the Mer/i Gesetieer, pp. 121 Land from the Kangra (fazeiteer, part ii, pp. $4 f. 
? (f. H. A. Rose, op. elt., той. 1, p. HT. 
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up and down in his ohair by his carriers who, of course, are under ы ne 





exchange grotesque bows and caresses. The contagion extende to the men in the crowd, 
or, at any rate, to such as are expert dancers ; they join hands and form a ring, the god 
and his musicians in the centre, and circle round with a graceful step, shouting the worda 
of the airs which the bandsmen are playing on their uncouth instruments. Faster and faster 
grows the dance as evening approaches ; new dancers are always ready to take the place of 
those who drop out fatigued ; and the merry revel goes on from early afternoon till dusk 
when the idols return to their temples, The women with their gay head-dresses form bright 
groups of spectators on tho hillside close to the green which is terraced into tiers of stone 
senta for their accommodation. In the Kuli tehsil they scarcely ever join in the dance, 
but in Outer Saray they form a ring separate from that of the men and in Inner Saraj 
sometimes they join the men and dance in the same ring with them. But everywhere it is 
only the agriculturist classes, Brahmins and Kanets, who are admitted to the 
charmed circles, low caste people being strictly excluded. Sometimes outsiders, even 
of the higher castes, if not worshippers of the god, are not allowed upon the green," 

]t in the common practice that the mela of each particular Nag temple takes place 
annually on a fixed date of the Hindu calendar. In a few cases, however, it is 
only determined that the annual festival is to be held in a specified month, the exact date 
boing fixed each year by the Nag himself through the agency of his chela. In the case of 
Kali Nag of Shirarh (kohî Riisan) the fair takes place every third vear, 

One would expect that the regular date for these festivals in. honour of the variona 
Nügs of Kul8 would be the fth of the bright half of Sávan, on which in th» plaina of India 
the Nügapaüchami, the great feast of the serpents, is celebrated, This, however, is by no 
means the case.” It js even exceptional that the meli is held in Sivan or Bhidon, the two 
months of the rainy season. This may be due to purely practical conziderations, us the 
багай in tha hilla is mostly attended by a very heavy rainfall nnd consequently is little 
uuitod to festive gatherings as described above. 

' Usually the festivals held im honour of the individual Nàgs of Kulü are indicated 
by such names as phágalt (or phaghy), birahu, and sdyart (these are the three most commonly 
met), which are often combined with the name of the partionlar village to which the temple |) 
belongs. This the fair of Piyaii Nig of Batihar (oth Nagar) is called the ' Batahar 
pháo. It may happen that two or three melas are atmually held at one and the tame 
temple. Dhimal Nig of Marjan (kohî Parigarh), for instance, is in the habit of celebrating | 
a phagls, a biraku, and » édyari each year. | 




















ee cen Rain the month of Phigun (Sanskrit Phülguna) preferabiy 
atthe commencement of that month. Evidently the name of the festival is derived from 
baat of the mouth; and, as Phügun is the last month of winter, we may assume that the 
phügli is a feast celebrating the advent of spring. It is curious that im some cases the 
phaolt is fixed on the first of Magh (the month preceding Phágun), and again in other cases 
on the first of Chait (the month following Phagun). 

The birshu, evidently the same as the bishu of Mandi and Sirmur,! is the festival of 
the Equinox; the name is derived from Sanskrit vishuva ('aequinoctium '). In Kula 
it appears to be observed on one of the first days of either Chait or Basdlch (Skt. Chaitra, 
Vaisiklia), and might perhaps be characterized as another Spring-festival. 

The éayari or загі, as it is called in the Mandi Gazetteer? celebrates the ingathering of 
theuutumn harvest; and in held in Kulî on one o£ the first days of Asuj (Sanskrit Àsvayuja 
or A4vina), which is the first month of autumn. 

There are other names of festivals, e.g. chachauAli, the nature of which we have not 
been able to ascertain. 

In connexion with two Nàg temples in Ku]ü proper and Rüpi mention is made of a 
festival which is indicated by не паше оГ Хала. This is no doubt identical with the kaika. 
which Mr. Emerson has described in great detail as practised at the village of Hurang in 
Mandi State? “ Its primary motive,” that author says, “is the transference of sins or 
baneful influences to a human scapegoat and thus to allow both gods and men to carry 
on their affairs under the most favourable auspices.” It would be interesting to know 
something about the kahikd in Upper Kula; these feativala of the Western Himalaya 
all together area fascinating subject which would repay a special study. 

This much is certain, that, apart from ће БЛАГ, the festivals commonly celebrated 
in Kula in connexion with the Nag cultus have a seasonal character ; thus they, too 
ting. Gut the eoe aesocislion which existe between this mode of worahip and thè 
agricultural pursuite of the rural population of that country. 

With regard to the village gods of Mandi State, Mr. Emerson remarks 4 that the 
majority of them belong to the serpent group. “ This dors not mean that they are 
necessarily called Nags; the common title for the snake-gods i5" Narayan. Sometimes 
they masquerade under the names of Hindu divinities, but usually the legends connected 














t Maudi Stata (razetteer, p. L284; Sirnver State Gasetiver, р. 03, | WS. 
* Meodi Gar. p. 124. "^ The fint of Aso, a day generally observed in the bills in thankagiving for the 
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with them reveal their true nature. Even where the character of a god is open to doubt, 
an initial presumption arises that he belongs to the class of the serpent-gods.” In Mandi, 
too, they are venerated as the weatlier-pods, the guardian spirits of the springs, and the 
creators of the streams and lakes. The most popular amongst them i& Kamru Nàg.. Next 
to him comes Narayan of Hurang. The large waterfall on the Pilampor road, about 16 miles 
from Mandi, is the work of his hands. He lives in the deep vulley below the Bhubu Pass, 
where he has his temple—a small [inga shrine carved with the figures of serpente—in the 
midst of a dense forest of cedar, oak, walnut, and other trees, " the home of bears and 
monkeys which take heavy toll of the peasants’ crops.” The aike or festival with its very 
eurious rites which is celebrated at this mysterious fane every fifth year towards the end 
of July or in the first days of August has been described in detail by Mr. Emerson. 

In the lower Bias valley, the former principality of Kaagra, there are hardly any Nag 
temples, but after the Divili, about November, « festival, called Nig-ka-pija is held 
to bid farewell to the snakes. On this occasion an image of the Nag made of cowdung is 
worshipped, but any snake seen after it is called ‘ ungrateful’ and killed forthwith 

Further east, in the Satluj valley and in the Simla Hilla, the Nags are prominent in 
folkjore and popular religion. In a remote tract, called Tikràl, which lies near the source of 
thè Pabur, we meet with " a confederacy of five gods, called the Pinch Nags, who hibernate 
during the winter, going to sleep at the first fall of snow and only waking up again at the 
Phag, the festival which corresponds ta the Holi of the Plains. The curious mode in which 
they arearoused by their worshippers by means of a furious attack with snowhalls has been 
described by Mr. Emerson, to whose account we may refer for further particulars regarding 
this custom." 





Вляневс оғ тнє Віма Нпля * 
[Another tain-god in the Simla Hills ie Bashern, of whom the following legend ix 
| " Once & woman was cutting grass when her sickle struck a three-faced image of gold. 
She took it home and placed it in her cowshed, hoping that her herds would multiply. 
But next morning the shed was full of water and the cattle all drowned. So she gave it 
to a Brahmin, who put it in his granary. But next morning it, too, was filled with water, 
and so he set the people to build the imags a temple a mile or two away, whence the god 
still controls the weather according to the wishes of his votaries. As he had no village green, 
i Thid, pp 124 ff. - 
* Kamgrü Ditrich Gazestéee, 1004 (Lahore, 1807), p. 108. 


! H. A- Rope, op. cit. rol. t p. 18, n. H., quotes Mr. Emerson 
* hid, p HE. = 
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he drained a lake by coming down in spate one night and cutting a deep channel. On this 
sward his festivals are now held. At the one in early spring the god is rejuvenated by being 
carried to his birthplace and there laid on his side so that he may be recharged, as it were, 
with the divine essence which still emanates from bis natal soil. This process takes six or 
seven hours, during which time his bearers lie prostrate and his worshippers keep strict 
silence, but his musicians play to assist the ascent or transmission of the divine spirit, ав 
well as to relieve the tedium of the god’s inactivity.” 1 


In the Plains of the Panjab real serpent-worship must have existed in the time of 
Alexander the Great. It can still be traced as a survival in popular religion and folklore. 
If, for instance, we hear of a festival observed in the Gurdaspur district, and associated 
with the month Savan, at which the girls of every village go out together to some pond 
or stream, talting some sweetbread with them and there eat, sing, and swing, there is some 
reason to presume that this custom originates from the worship of the Nigas at the com- 
mencement of the rainy season.* 

We may also briefly refer to the cult of the ' Singhs ' whieh belongs to the Panjáb 
nud the western parts of the United Provinces. They are described as snake-gods 
who, although they cause fever, are not very malevolent, often taking away pain. Ther 
have great power over the milch cattle ; the milk of the eleventh day after calving is sacred 
to them; and libations of milk are always acceptable. Asis also the case with certain Nagas, 
thoy are generally distinguished by some colour, às indicated by their names—Kali* black’, 
Hari ' green ', and Bhuri* grey °. Often the diviner will declare & fever to be caused by some 
Singh whom no one has ever heard of before, but to whom a shrine must be built, and so 
they multiply in the most perplexing manner. They ure the servants of Basak Nag, the 

Much haa been written about Giga, the deified hero, who is greatly venerated, 
especially by the lower classes in the Eastern Panjab, the United Provinces, and 
Rajputann. His legend shows infinite variation, but its close affinity with Naga worship 











1 C8, tha eustom in connexion with the maske o[ Kar Nag of Jari relerred to abore, p. 259. 

*o(urdorpur District Gazelteer, p. 18. 

* We may compare the singular custom in Pingi and other parte of the Chingb valley, where for a fixed 
tiine in tho menih af Eavan, and sometimes for the whole of thet month, all the milk of the village ia devoted 
to tbe local NAg. Cf. Chamha State Gazetteer, p. 187. | Г Ж. 

hin! hel dans i ate A Sew sbtines of Bhure Singh are reported to exist in 

1 A. Cunningham, 4L5.H.; vola. xiv, pp. 7D ff., and xvii, p. 100. Jad. Ani, vols. xi, pp. 92 £, and. xxim, 
pp. 5l fü. D. Ibbetzon. Aarsa Set. Report, 318. W, Crooke, Popular Religum, voli, pp. 2311 H. Kangra 
District Gazetteer, pp, 10$ f... H. A. Hose. Punjab Glossary, vol, i, pp. 171 f. Magdi State Gaxeiteer, pp. 114 б. 
Chamba State Gazier, pp. 153 f. | 


is evident, Sir Denzil Ibbetson wrote of him that “ he is supposed to be the greatest of the 

snake-gods ". This qualification perhips refers more to the special benefits ascribed to 
his cult than to the traditions regarding the story of his life in which he has essential! ү һе 
character of a knight and champion of the faith. | 

Giga, the ruler of the land of Bayar, as the great prairies of Rajputana aro called, is 
said to have been a valiant Rajput of the Chauhin clan and a contemporary of Prithi 
Raj, the last Hindu king of Delhi. But according to another tradition he fell in battle with 
‘his forty-five sons and sixty nephews, while opposing Mahmid of Ghazut. A third account 
places him in the time of Aurangzeb. Nothing, in fact, is known for certain about hia 
history, but a vast body of folklore has clustered around his name. We hear how through 
the favour of the saint Gorakhnith he was born of Rani Bachhal inspite of the intrigues of 
her sister Kaéchhal, how his treacherous twin cousins Arjan and Surjan attacked him, but 
were defeated and slam, how he was cursed by his mother in consequence and swallowed 
by the earth, and how after his death he was allowed to visit his wife at midnight. His 
faithful charger Javüdiyà or ' Barley-born ^ takes a conspicuous part in his wonderful 
adventures.! 

Most versions of his legend represent him na closely associated with the Nagas. In 
Ludhiana it is even asserted that he waa originally a snake and changed his form into that 
of a man in order to marry a princess, Afterwards he returned to his original shape. - 
Some say that in the cradle he was found аш Киц а live cobra’s head. In most of hia legenda 
he is connected with the serpent-king Basak Nig, who helped him to win his brida Sirial 
(also Surail, Surjila, or Chharial), who was the daughter of the Raja of Bundi. 

When the Roja lad broken his pledge and refused Gügi the hand of hia daughter, 
the hero went to the wood and by his flute-playing charmed the beasts and birds of 
the forest and also Basak Nig, who placed the services of his satellite, Tätig Nag, at hia 
disposal, Giga then sent Tátig Nüg to Dhüpnagar in the country of Kárü, a land of great 
wizards. Here the Nag, finding Sirial in her garden, assumed his snake form and bit her 
while aho waa bathing in the tank. Again assuming the appearance of a Brahmin, he 
professed to be a snake-charmer. When ushered into the Raja's presence, Titig Nag 
exacted a promise in writing that the betrothal should be carried out Biriül recovered 
and then cured her, taking a branch of the nim-tree, and using charms. but showing 
practical ability by sucking the poison down into her big toe, The king then fixed the 








a d 
à In the Panjab Hills the horse of Oûpk bı cwn by the name of Ni. It was been wn the seme day os his 
3 Luskiama District Garstterr, 1904 ( Lahore, 1007), pp. B8 L 
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wedding seven days ahead, yet in spite of the shortness of time, Güga was miraculously 
transported to Dhüpnagar in time for the nuptiale! 

According to the version of the legend current in Chamba, Basak Nag was not Giiga's 
ally and helper in his wooing, but his rival, When the hero set out with a large retinue for 
the: capital of his prospective father-in-law (here the king of. Bengal), he was opposed 
by Basak and his host, but the end waa that the Nig army was completely destroyed.* 

Giga counts his devotees by the thousands in the Panjab and the United Provinces.* 
He is expecially worshipped in the Eastern Punjab; his shrines, called mari or kAdngth, 
may be seen in almost every large village throughout the sub-montane tract and in the 
Kangra Hille; Strange to say, this ' Cid Campador' of the Hindu faith is not only 
Goga before his death became a convert to Ielàm and even made a pilgrimage to Mecea. 
He is known under a great variety of names—Gügà Dir and Gügà Pir, Zahir Pir and Zahir 
Diwan, Bagarvila (from his reputed homeland), Rim Deva (in Hissar), and Mundlikh 
(in Chamba), 

His great popularity is no doubt largely owing to the belief that, when duly 
propitiated, he can save from snake-bite, and cause those who neglect him to be bitten. 
‘The attendants attached to his shrines adopt different cures ; some give the patient leaves 
of trees on the shrine to eat, others eprinkle holy water on the part affected. Snakes are 
part of the rude ornamentation of his shrine which usually contains a group of clumsily 
fashioned figures of stone or earth. Gügàá himself on horseback occupies the centre; he 
holds a long staff or spear, above him two snakes meet, one being coiled round his staff. 
He is attended by his eister Gugri, hie vizier Kailu Bir, and his guru Gorakhnath.* 

In the Kaigra district Gigi not only cures snake-bite, but also brings illness, bestows 
sons and good fortune. His offerings are first-fruite, goats, and cakes, He has a famous 
shrine at Barmar where the resident priests claim to cure the bites of snakes by making the 
patienta eat of the sacred earth of the place and rubbing some of it on the wound. Pilgrims 
who often come from long distances also take xway some of this earth as a protection, 

At Chhappar, on the southern border of the Ludhiana district, there is a large shrine 














of Giga, and an annual fair iè keld in his honour on the Anant Chandás, i.e. the 14th of 


=Й. C. Temple, Legende of the Pusjob, vol. i, pp. 11 ff. 
„} буни rd rure i Ki, ie hie gh пай Баат Хара, чы th eager of 


' ' Some thirty years ago their number was estimated at 35,000 for the Punjab ami 122,000 fne the United 
- Tu the shrias of Gags at Salednpar, the capital af Koji, whieh T visited m 154, Biaki Nig in the form 
of a snake wae shown ieming from the groond in front of the hero's borse. 
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the bright half of Bhàdan. The fair, though a Hindu on«, is attended also by Muslims ; 
the average number of visitors is estimated at 50,000 people. "The money and grain offerings 
made af the shrine, which are received by the resident Brahmins, amount to some Rs. 300 
a year. People scoop out earth from a pond near the shrine seven tines, and cattle are 
brought to it and kept for a night at the shrine to protect theta from san сез, It is said 
that à person bitten will recover if put beside it. 

Another mart or Giga temple of some repute is found at Ratko} in the same district ; 
here, too, a malā is held on the Anant Chaudas. North of the town is a amall tank called 
the Rattowina. Here a mound of earth has from early times been used for Gaga's 
propitiation, because close by is a large grove of karir bushes, the haunt of snakes. The 
foundation of the mori was due to the appearance of a snake on the mound, which portent 
was interpreted by a Khatri girl (who was possessed by Gügà) &s an injunction that a shrine 
should be buil on the spot. As many as 50,000 people used to frequent the fair, but 

In many other places annual fairs are held in honour of Giga ; the usual date of these 
gatherings, however, is not the Anant Chandas, but the 9th of the dark half of Bhidon 
called the Gügá-naumi. This date is said by some so be the dateof his birth, and by othera 





to be that of his wedding or of his death. On this occasion his chhari or switch, consisting 

of a long bamboo surmounted by peacock-feathers, a coocant t, some favs, and a blue flag, 

in taken round by Jogis who ask for alms. Inthe Mandi State his followers, mostly belonging 
to thegaste of the Nüths, carry the images of Gigi and his attendants with their canopies 
of cobra hoods, from house to house, singing songs in his honour and begging for alms. 

_ Bethe Panjab there are over 30,000 special votaries of the sünke-godlings and in the 

United Provinces 25,000.2 The great majority of them are, no doubt, to be found among 
the inhabitants of the Hill districts, 

ч In Garhwal there existe a universal tradition that the Nagus ones resided in the valley 
of еназа. At the present day Sesh Nag ia honoured at Pandukeswar, Bhekal 
Nig at Ratgaon, Sangal Nag at Talor, Banpur Nig at Margaon, Lohandea Nag at Jelam 

in the Niti valley, and Pushkara Nig at Nagnith in Nagpur? | 

In the Gangetic plains, too, there js evidence of serpent worshi 
Ae rural population, but also in the towns, It will sufice to quote 
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P not only among the 
two monuments found at 
In the north-western part of the city of Henares there is an ancient well, called Nag 

1 Dedbions District Gureticer , 1004 ‘Labore, 1910), pp. €8 f. 


1 Garni Бый! Gazier (LOLO), p, 112. 
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Kaan (Skt. Néya-kipa), which bears marks of considerable antiquity. Itis dedicated to the- 


Nagaraja Ananta or Sesha, who is believed to have incarnated himself in Patafijali, the 
famoud grammarian and author of the Mahdbhisha. On that account the grammarians of 
the city gather on the spot and discuss grammar on the 5th of the bright half of the month 
Savan, This ix the date of the Nagapafichami or Festival of the Nagas. On this occasion 
common folk, too, repair to the ancient well and make their offerings, the average 
attendance being eatimated at 4,000 perg yng, 

Some fifty years ago a Hindu author called attention to the existence of a temple of 
Vásuki at Prayig or Allahabad, as it is nowadays commonly called, “ The temple," he 
writes,? “is beautifully aituated amidst a grove of trees, overlooking the Ganges, which 
flows just under it. The scenery is charming. It is a masive building on an elevated 
terrace, and looks quite new, for we learn that a hundred years ago it was all repaired, and 
the pałka stone ghdt under it constructed by a millionaire of Daragan), a detached village 
of Allahabad lying on the bank of the river. The image of the Naga Vasuki is carved out of 
a black stone set in the front wall of the temple, and is about a foot and a half high. Itis 
neatly sculptured as a hooded snake standing erect when enraged. There are other idols 
of less note.” 

" A large fair is held on Nagapanchami, to which many of the Hindus from Allahabad 
and neighbouring villages come, to secure the double merit of bathing in the sacred stream 
and worshipping the serpent-god on the auspicious oceasion. The temple is resorted to by 
avery pilgrim to Prayag, with whom it is a belief that the merit of bathing m the sacred 
confluence of Gaigi and Jamuna is not complete until he visits the temple of the king 
of serpents. Pilgrims to other sacred places in India take Ganges water from this place 
only, as it i» considered purer than elsewhere in Prayág." 

Monier Williams, who personally visited the Vasuki temple at Dara Ganj notes that 
the priest attached to it was not a Brahmin but à man of low caste. On my expressing 
a with”, he adds, “ for some memorial of the place, he tore off a rude drawing of a many- 
headed serpent, which was fastened to the door of the shrine, and presented it to ma." 3 

In Bihar, necording to Sir George Grierson, the snake-god Nig is generally worshipped 
by the agricultural population. " In Raon (Sravans) crowds of women, calling themaelves 
his wives (nsgin), go out begring for 2] days, during which period they neither sleep under 








! M. A. Bharring. The sacred city of the Iindus ( London, V855], pp. Wii anda), For the abora information 
the author is indebted to the Principal af Queen's College, Ronares 

a fud, Ant., vol. ii (1874), p. 124. 

© dHidigious ThougM and Life in India ( 1853). p. 323. 

3 (3, A. Grierson, Bihar Prasat Life (Caleutta, 1885), pp. 469 f. 






































a roof nor eat salt. Half the proceeds of the begging are given to Brahmins and the other 


aal invested in salt and eweetmeats, which are eaten by the whole village. During the 
expedition several characteristic songs are sung." | 

From the various data we have been able to adduce it will be sufficiently clear that in 
vast regions of Northern India the Nág still holds a prominent position in popular religion 
und tradition, Yet in those parts there is little evidence of real serpent worship, wiz, of 
the adoration of the live aninial Ophiolatry only survives either in the farm of a worship 
proffered to certain gods and saints for Protection against the dangerons reptiles (and in 
many cases these divine protectors themselves are or were originally conceived in the 





semblance of snakes), or, as is the case in the Alpine Panjab, the ancient serpent-Jemone 


have developed into weather-godlings and are now essentially the spirits of the water. 
Even in a tract like Kujo where the veneration of the Niigs is so greatly in evidence, 


the live snake is hardly ever an object of veneration.’ In fact, the hill people show very 


little reluctance in killing snakes if these come in their way. The Nag temples are decorated 
with the effigies of serpente, but no instance is known of live serpents being kept or fed in 
those shrines. Tn some mountain tracts there із а certam species of snake only which is. 
held sacred. In Mandi it is a largo grass-enake, light brown above and of light colour below, 
which is worshipped by the people. In Chamba it ix & whitish-coloured species that 


frequents the walls of houses, and is said to drink milk. Paya and incense are offered to it, 


and ite presence isregarded as.a good omen.* It is not a little curious that in both these cases 
the sacred snake is indieated by the name of nág. [t must be remembered that tlie real 
nüg of the plains occurs only in the lower hills; in Mandi tt is said to be rare, in Кија 
and the greater part of Chamba it does not occur. | 

In order to find real ophiolatry—the cultus of the live e&rpent—we must turn our 
attention to Western and Southern India, where up to the present day it erfia in an 
aeg tined form. 

Kathiivar, the peninsula or western portion of the province of Gujarat, is a preat contre 
af Nag worship.’ There are temples of Vasuki and his hrother Vanduk, locally called 

* The only instance whieh has come to my notice is at the foot of the Robtan ¢ Pass, leading from. Ki 
into LahzL On my way fromm Rals to thn Pass I noticed that ona of the Joad-earrines, a Rijpht by coat 
mihered some flowers ati making a aalim, lali them in front ol a hale undar a larga sime. There, be explainad, 
lived a Wity deots who had the shape of a makr, but did no harm to anybody, Оз тку return 1 Jearnt that on 
this epot there reslly live a lamily nd eralkrs dewribed us being spotted and provided with thick heats They 
are fod by the people. Hi (ood ia placed by the hole, Gest a lsat comes tut, who, jadgine from his white eolon, 
ja believed to be very old. | | ; 

t Mass Яма (азайт, р. 13; Chemia Stute Gazetieer, p. 

| J. W. Watson, Places of sanbe-irorrhip ia Кафе, Ji 
vol. i, pp. 6, amd vol іт, р. 6. 
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Vásangji: ind Randi Beli respectively, at Thr and Mandhogarh,. The two Nag brothers 
are said to have settled here after having rid the country of a dangerous demon, Bhimisur, 
at the request of five famous Rishis. To the present day no one is allowed to cut a treo in 
the grove that surrounds Bándia Beli's shrine, and it is said that, should any one ignorantly 
cut a stick in this grove the snake appears to such a person in EES bes kim 
return the stick, and should he fail therein, some great calamity shortly befalls him ; 

and, im fact, in or near the grove may be seen many such logs or sticks accidently cut and 
subsequently returned. 

The Vasuki temple at Thin contains the image of a three-headed cobra with two 
smaller monocephalous ones—oné on each cide—oarved on the same slab. Besides which 
there is a figure of the four-armed Vishnu ; while on and in front of the altar on which the 
images are placed are AGligrüm stones and #айЁй shells. A common votive offering at 
this shrine seems to be a representation of the three snakes in alto-rilievo on a Hat 
earthenware tile, 

Other Nig shrines in Kathia var ure that of Pratik at Talsánà in Jhalavar, and that of 
Devanik Charmália m the village of Chokri under Chudá. But the most famous enake- 
temple of Gujarat is that of the celebrated Dharanidhara or ' Earthholder’, situated st 
the village of Dhemà, a few miles to the north-west of Tharad, in North Gujarat. This 
shrine is visited by pilgrims from all parts of India. There is a well-executed image of a 
cobra in the temple of the Dhem Nag, as the Dharanidhara ts locally called. There nre 
many other local shrines in Gujurit and Kathiéwar where the cobra 1s worshipped. 

A curious case of serpent-worslip was recorded in the year 1875 by Mr. C. E. G. 
Crawford? While encamped at the village of Khas (taluka Dhandhuka), he noticed a thanak 
of Charmália, a local name for the Nàga, which wns not there the year before, On his making 
inquiries he was told the following story, “ A woman in the neighbouring village of Alàu 
mortally wounded а cobra, and then, for fear of the Dhàndhal Kathis? (who are the 
worshippers in particular of the cobra, the other branches preferring the Sun), got him 
асбу cn а Got $0 к Жа ОЕ Khas, where he was found by the people ina dying state, 
but with hopes of rewrving him, they carried him to the place where the shrine now is, and 
spread sand for him, and put a canopy over hin to shield him from the sun.* But in two 
dayshe died, Then they bethought themselves of worshipping him. But others objected 
that, unless he rosé from the dead, he could not be beld to be a god to be worshipped. 8o 
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they waited and were duly rewarded. For, they tell ine, from à hole hard by rame forth a 
fine ndga exactly like the deceased, atid when it was said he must havea consort two пацана 
followed him out in succession. Then they began to collect money to build the present 


Shrine, which is still unfinished, not having a roof over it It resembles a wide squat 


chiraney, afd contains, besides a live cobra wrapped in a blue eloth, a red-datbed stone 

said to resemble the hood of a cobra, which appears to be the actual object of worship, and 

a small pan for fire. "This inner shrine is being encircled by four stone walls which are at- 
present only breast-high. On its south-west corner was lying an earthen representation of 
‘This shrine, though new, appears to be of high virtue, to judge from the number of strings 
which are hung on a horizontal rod above it, being—like a large heap of eocoanuts in one’ 
corner—the votive offerings of persons who have been cured of some pain, not necessarily ne 
snake-hite, on vowing to visit the shrine, and tying one of these strings round the place 

affected in token thereof," 

In the whole of Southern India serpent-worship is prevalent. Tt is especially the 
cobra which is held sacred. The higher castes consider it a sin to kill it, and believe that the 
man who does so will be stricken with all kind of misfortune. ; 
o The great popularity of this cult in the South is testified by the snüke-slabs or Nüga- 
kala, which aro usually found, sometimes in great numbers, at the entrante of a town or 
village, Groups of such stones may be seen in & corner of the courtyard of à temple, either 
Hindu or Jain, near a tank or under a sacred tree. They are mostly dua to childless wives 
wlio make a vow to instal a anake-stone (Vaga-pratiahthá) if they are blessed with offspring. 
The usual practice is to have а figure of a cobra carved on a small stone slab, to place it in 
a well for six months in order to imbue it with life (pràma-pratishtha) hy-menns of mantras 
und certam ceremonies, and then to set it wp under a pipal- or nim-tree.? These two trees 
are often planted together and * married *, sa the saying goes, A platform is buil around 
and the trees receive the worship of Brahmins and members of other high castes. It is 
believed that a woman will obtain childron if sha walke rownd the trees 108 times daily for 


of a pair of such 


married trees. Serpent worship, s¢ we find it here, is therefore closely associated with tree 


CE д. Barges, AUS B. W.7. (Lomlim, I874), pp- 43 L, pl. lvi (ten specimens oi N ala "nm emu 
Hull Slade Manan, Bethnal sod Alva ln the Degas Жазы districts ot Bombay. fnd, dor utr 
pp. 56,1 а, рр. 4 Am "e port Аг. [райы Зоб» СҮ Ө ЛЫ r5 
РЕ è Tii toro tres—the Feet religions and the Melia ‚йыл Си, for 1B14-15, pp. 34 п, ” 


literature, Than la called Nàgu-haedAs, {ê °" kimman of tho Nima.” Siratiha and nimba el Sanskrit 
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THE NÀGAS AS THEY SUE 
worship, Sometimes the snake is cupposed actually to reside in the tree and in all 
probability was originally conceived as its spirit. 
The Nága-kals show a considerable variety of pattern. The simplest and perhape 
commonest type of these snake-alabs exhibit a single cobra standing, us it were, on the tip 
of his tail and curling upwards 
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rds with expanded hood. Sometimes the Naga їз а faithful 
effigy of the natural animal, but very often, presumably to emphasize his divine character, 
he is made polycephalous (Plate X XIX). number of the heads varies between three, 
five, and seven, but apparently there exists a certain preference for the figure five. The 
number of heada, it will be noticed, is always uneven, In some specimens a miniature 
liga, evidently meant asa symbol of procreation, is earved on the expanded hood, or 
an umbrella, emblematic of royalty, may be seen over the Nagaraja. Usually the cobra 
is carved in relief on & stone slab, some four feet in height, But at Adichanallur in the 
Tinnevelly district there is à large group of Nüga-kals? which show this peculiarity that 
they are carved in the round. The snakes are either single-hooded or many-hooded, and 
several of the latter have a little human figure seated on the coila and overshadowed hy 
the serpent’s hood; This figure is said to represent Krishna, but possibly has at the same 
time some reference to the wish for offspring which generally prompts the devotees of the 
Nag to erect these stones. 

A somewhat more elaborate type of Nága-kals shows a pair of cobras intertwined 
in caduceus fashion, apparently in the act of copulation. Usually both snakes are mono- 
cephalous If carved in profile, the animals sometimes are provided with a protuberance on 
thetop of the head. It has somewhat the appearance of a crest or à pair of ears, but perhaps. 
jx meant to indicate the legendary jewel which the Nag is supposed to wear on bia hend. 

! wecimens which show the hooded snake facing, the jewel ia very clearly 








In some cases the intertwined snakes are very artistically treated, as in a specimen from 
a village in the Belgam district (Bombay). Here only one of the two cobras, presumably 
the male, is shown with expanded hood. This is also the case with a snake-stone from 
Sinde-Manauli on the Malaprabhi. One of the Nága-kals from the Brahmeévara temple at 
Kikkeri (Mysore) shows the same peculiarity. (Plate XXIX.) The circular spaces 
formed by the two interlaced serpents are very often filled with ornamental rosettes. The 
uppermost field; immediately beneath the snakes’ heads, sometimes contains a miniature 





unpnperm 





t În hia Progress Report, for 1014-13, pl. xi, Mr, A. H. Longhursit has reproduced a number of thes» stones, 
He obmerves that the Nies-Ealsc! this type, especially when viewed from tho bark, represent in form the phalile 
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Finally we must notice a type of snakes tones in which thè serpent-daity appears as 
a hybrid being, its upper half being human and the lower half serpentine. This hybrid 
is à female and in all probability represents the serpent-zoddess who in Southern India ix 
known by the name of Mudatün, Over her head she wears the vanal hood combined of 
three, five, or seven anakes' heads. She holds both hands joined in front of her breast, and 
in each arm she has а baby snake, These Tepresentations of the serpent-deity, however - 
interesting in connexion with popular religion, are not very pleasing from an aesthetic 
point of view. The thick and short-sst snake body combined with the woman's 
these sculptures a singularly ungraceful appearance. 
Two remarkable stones of this class were discovered by Mr. Longhurst st Hampi in 
the ruins of the ancient capital Vijayanagar, The one shows the snake-mother holding two: 
little snakes in her arms in the usual manner, while two more stand nt her sides: The other 
specimen isa very elaborate sculpture surmounted by a makara-torana: the Nagi with 
her two little ones is attended by two human satellites of small size, both female, standing | 
kt each side of her. VM 
Among a collection of more than twenty Nags-kals set ip in a garden near an ancient + 
tank at the town of Anekal (some 90 miles south-east of Bangalore) there are three of the 
type last described ; the reat are ordinary slabs carved with one or fwo cobras (Plate XXX), 
In the district of North Kanara, in tha Kumpta taluka, at & Place called Naga-tirtha, 
there is a well-built tank around which are small artificial caves containing thousands of 
Та the South Kiinara district on one of the highest mountains of the W 
named Subralimanya, there is onan of the most famota serpent-temples of India 1 The 
mountam, which is two-pointed, precipitous, and of peculiar shape, is one of the Bioal 
prominent heights in these parts, resembling, ns seen from Мегсага, д gigantic bullock 
hump.. It elevation is 5,626 feet above the level oí the sea, The locality ia extremely wild. 
and full of fever, excessively so during the ‘tall and dry seasons « dn 
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estern Ghite, 


t | | if laterite, the sanctuary 

in the centre is of granite, and contains the idol Subbaraya ( — serpent-king) raid to be a 

ahapeless block. The shrine is square in form with an open cloister running round the four 
aides, and numbers oi the ' coiling folk” reside in it in holes and crevices made for ther, 

* Mt, Walkoum, £d. Ant, vol. vii, p. 42. According o e petal Gazetteer, new el, vol хуш түк 

the mountain isin reality an appellation of the serpent king “ова, amd in Botika [atic A at tha fotol 

that |t ia also another name ul Kirtikeya or Btanda. | | well kupen 
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The annual festival takes place on the sixth day of the bright half of the month of 
Margadirsha (November-December); itis known as Subrahmanya-shashthi or Subbaraya- 
shashth? or Kuictoa-shashthi, Thousands of Brahmins are feasted on this occasion. At the 
sume time a cattle fair is held at the foot of the mountain, Lepers and persons believed to 
he under the influence of evil spirits are brought to be cured by the miraculous power of the 
serpenf-deity. People anxious to obtain offspring make a vow at this shrine which consists | 
in fasting on the day of tho festival and rolling in the remains of food left om the dishes «1 
spread before the Brahmins. Numerous devotees who have made a vow roll and wriggle | 
serpent-fashion round the temple, and some will even roll up to it from the foot of the 
mountain, & mile distant, 

A person supposed to be possessed by the spirit of Subrahmanya, dances at the temple, i 
andis believed to have the power of foretelling the future. On the day of the meld one of the 
priests puts a leather bag on one of his hands, and, with the hand thus protected, takes out 

» some handfuls of earth from the holes inhabited by the snakes. This earth is distributed to 

the assembled worshippers as a mark of the deity's favour. It is believed to cleanse from 
leprosy if rubbed on the parts affected and to remove the stigma of barrenness from women: 

ifs little be daily put in the mouth. * 

«© Inthe jungle surrounding the shrine of Subrahmanya there grows a species of cane, 

known as Nage-peta, or ' Naga-cane". А walking-stick of this cane is considered to afford 

protection against the poison of snakes. | : 

The ветрет ine bod y-rolling described here, which is called anga-pratachinam (Skt. 

waga-pradakehina), is practised also further south, where &mall snake-temples, called 

Naga-kovil in Tamil), are not infrequent. Not far from the town of Madura, on the bank 
of the Vaigai river, there is such a ahrine where men for payment will perform any number 
of rollings round as proxies for persons who have vowed them, These rollings are done 
very rapidly, with great fury and vociferation. | ! 

x Other famons aerpent-temples are reported to exist at Nàgapatnam (or Negapatam), 
the well-known ancient seaport on the coast of Coromandel and at Bhomaparanden in — 
the Hyderabad State. The shrine.at the former place i$ dedicated to the serpent-deity 
under the name of Nüganütha. Inside the temple near the image there is a white-ant hill, 
to which large offerings are made in honour of the serpent-god. | | 

— "The Mulabar coast is a great seat of the serpent enlt, '" Usually 4 clump of wild jungle 
trees luxuriantiy festooned with graceful creepers is to be found in the south-west corner 
of the gardens o£ all respectable Malayali Hindus. The spot is free to nature to deal with 
t aa she likes. Every tree and bush, evéry branch and twig is sacred. This is the Naga- 

inake-shrine °). There ix mostly a granite stone caryed after the fashion of a cobra’s 
| | T 
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hood set up and consecrated in this waste spot. If the shrines are not respected it is supposed 
to have a bad influence on human beings. Leprosy, iteh, barrenness in women, deaths 
of children, the frequent appearance of snakes in the garden, and other diseases and 
calamities supposed to be brought about by poison, are all set down to the anger of the 
cobras. If there із а Мара-в] ine in the garden, sacrifices and ceremonies are resorted to. 
1E there is none, then the place ia diligently dug up, and search is made for a snake-stone, 
aod if one is found it i$ concInded that the calamities have occurred because of there having 
previously been n snake shrine at the spot, and because the shrine had been neglected, A 
shrine is then at once formed, and costly sacrifices and ceremonies serve to allay the Nàga's 
anger, In thw district the Nüga is the tutelar deity of the house, and god and shrine are 
conveyed with the property and frequently specified in deeda of transfer. Pin is offered 
at least once û year, often by s Brahmin ; and the serpents are periodi ally propitiated 
by songs and dances, called ‘Nagam-pattu’, The performance of such songs in private 
houses is supposed to be affective in procuring offspring. The high priest of the serpent 
eult in Malabar i» the Pámbanmakkád Nambüdiri, who lives in the town of Ponnáni in 
a house full of cobras which are said to be harmless to lis family." 1 

` Th South Kanara two curious rites are known to exist in connexion with serpent- 
worship; they have been described as follows :*" "Three afflictions are looked upon as 
eus. the wrath of eerpenta for having killed a enake in a former life, namely leprosy, 
- ehildlessnees, and sore eyes. People so afflicted often perform costly ceremonies to remove 
the curse, which are superintended by the Madhava Brahmins, originally бе and 
| not acküowledged a» Brahmins out of Капага, There are two ceremonies in ordinary use, 

The first, generally perfo med by s childless man, is Barpa-samposhkara, or ' the serpent’s 
funeral". The fifth, sixth, fifteenth, or thirtieth of the month is chosen, and the family 
priest called to preside. The childless or afflicted penitent bathes and dresses himself in 
abe OF linen attire, 4 spot in the house ie chopen and the priest sprinkles some consecrated 
rion about it to drive away any lurking devil, and then he and the penitent st sda by aid 
on two wooden stools, knesding rice or wheat flour into dough. He then makes the figure 
of a serpent, and wA many mattered holy mantas is believed to animate tha figure and 
transform it for the time into a live serpent. Milk and sugar are then offered to it. and i is 
wrought, and taking away the life that was given. The serpent being dead, the penitent 
assumes the garb of mourning, and slaves off his beard and moustaches He then carries 

' t Malabar Disiyset Gassttese (1004), wol. Lk p. 1s, 
' "Габ. Anl, voL vil, pp, 4* if, 
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the figure on his head to the bank of a river, where he reverentially places it upon a pile. 
The figure is then fenced round with chips of sandalwood and camphor, and melted butter 
poured over it. The pile is then lit with fire brought by the penitent from his own house 
with a vow that it shall be used only for the burning of the serpent-god. When burnt, the 
ashes are thrown intothe river. The penitent is considered unholy and must not be touched 
for three days. On the fourth day the funeral of the serpent-god ends with an entertainment 
to eight unmarried youths below the age of twenty ; they are held to represent eight 
serpenta, and are treated with the utmost respect. This curious symbolical ceremony 
evidently denotes penitence and amends for the supposed killing oI one of the sacred 
ereaturea im a former life, and the temporary ascription ob serpensnaiuné to the yoonggee 
seems a trace of the very ancient and widespread idea of the transformation of men into 
serpents, and serpents into men, which appears almost extinct bin I 

“ The second ceremony, called Nága-mandala, is resorted to when that first described 
has failed in producing the hoped-for results. The penitent gives a great feast to his caste- 
mèn and unmarried youths, who are again supposed to personate serpents. In the evening 
bruised rice is scattered over a spot previously selected and the figure of a great serpent 
traced out in it, The figure is then worshipped, and a band of musicians summoned and 
well primed with toddy to sustain them in their work. They dress themselves'in womens 
clothes and put on jewels, drumming and piping go on furiously, and the leader imitates i 
{һе deity, reeling and writhing about frantically, and at times uttering words which are 
devoutly attended to as though spoken by the deity; yet the musicians are low-caste' 
people. The wild discordant music is often prolonged throughout the night.” t 

In Kanara the persons supposed to be possessed by the serpent-deity are known by the 
title of Naga-patri (‘ Vessel of the Naga’). They are Brahmins and used to enjoy great 
repute. Disputes were referred to them for settlement, und their word was law. A summons 
from one of the Nigapatris to a litigant waa almost instantly obeyed. It appears, however, 
























The great festival in honour of the serpents is the Nágapaüchami, which, ss the name 
indicates, is celebrated on the fifth day of the bright fortnight (the period of the waxing 
moon) of the month of Sivan (Skt. Sr@vana), the firet month of the rainy season. This is 
early in Auguat, about the middle of the rainy season. The rites to be observed on that day 
are laid down in a Sanskrit work, called Vrataraja, which appears to be extracted from 

1 The rite described! here with the inspired priest regarded a the mouthpiece of the eerpent-deity, and the 


wild music produced by low<caste musicians recalls the similar custom in vogue at the Nag and Devi shrines 
in the Western Himilays. 
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Hemadri.* Here follows the passage in question in translation : '* In the month of Sravana, 
on the fifth day of the bright fortnight, the poisonous ones must be drawn with cowdung 
on both aides of the door. This hath been declared to be a very holy day ; worship is to be 
performed on the fifth during twelve years. On the fourth (i.e. the preceding day) people. 
must take only one meal and on the day itsalf only at night. One should make a Naga 
of gold (7), silver, wood, earth, turmeric, or sandal or cause five serpents to be drawn. 
On the fifth day they should be worshipped with devotion ; the Nagas are said to have five. 
hoods. The five Niges must be worshipped according to the rule with parched prain 
(laja), and with the five nectars,* with the flowers of the oleander, the * hundred-]eaf ',* 
the jessarmine, and the red lotus, likewise with powdered sandal and other incense; There- 
upon Brahmins ought to be fed with ghee, milk-rice, and sweetments. Ananta, Vasuki, 
` Beha, Padma, and Kambala, and even ao the Nüga Karkotaka, and the serpent Aévatarn, 
Dhritarishtra, Satkhapila, Kaliya, and likewise Takshaka, and the great Nags Piñgaln 
are lauded month by month. At the end of tlis observance (vrata) there should be a 
parana (Le, à meal to break the fast) with milk, and Brahmins are to be fed, A Naga of 
gold (1), und a cow, as well as garments ought to be given to Vyasa of imm easurable glory. 
In this wise one should ever worship the Nagas with devotion, in particular on the fifth 
day, with milk snd milk-rice. There should be no digging of the earth either by day or 
by night." 

The festival as practised in the Konkan is deseribe by a Hindu scholar, Rao Sahib 
V. N. Mandlik, in the following terma* “ On this day, early in the morning, ench fumily 
brings an earthen representation of & serpent, or paints a family of five, aeven, or nine 
serpents with rabbed sandalwood or turmeric, The vessels tised in performing the worship 
are placed in front. Flowers, rubbed sandalwood, turmeric, parched nice, and beans or 
parched gram, and jowari (holous sorghum) are offered to the serpents thus painted. Lamps 
On this day, only boiled food is partaken of by the People, and the dishes prepared are 
generally of a coarser kind than on other holidays. After the morning meal a lamp is generally 
kept lighted throughout the day by the side of the painting or image, and milk arid edibles 
are also placed close by. In the afternoon people go to some place, generally an ant-hill, 
к 24.5. v9. 1. p Ua tL The MES rd eee arceri UE NE 

* Milk, curd, ghee, honey, and sugar. 
ve PORR tbe lotus (puma) ia mentioned subsequently, it is proba ble 

û брой... pp. 170 f. 
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where serpents ure said by local tradition to reside. Here, generally, snake-charmers may 
be seen with live serpents to which offerings are made by the multitude. Even in Bombay 
these men take snakes round to the houses of the people in the native town, and all classes 
of the inhabitants amuse themselves by giving them different kinds of edibles. In the 
evening flowers und incense are again offered, lights waved, und edibles placed before 
the image or painting as the case may be, and one.or more lamps are kept burning," The 
worshippers sit up all through the night, this watching being called by some keeping the 
serpents awake. The worship is mostly performed hy the female members of the house- 
hold, and wt the conelusion all the ladies and children gather and the eldest of the former 
repeata the following kühini or story. 


Tue FESTIVAL OF THE NAGAS 

Oh God! Nagas, hear. There isa city, called Minikpura [or Manipura]. In it lived 
a Gavada (Gaur 3) Brahmin. He was ignorant of the Niiga- paüchami. And he did not. know 
that om that day there should be no ploughing, no digging, no picking and plucking, no 
burning and roasting. He went, therefore, to plough the lund in his field on that day as 
usual, Now, there was in one place in the field a hole of a Nagina (a female cobra), and in 
it were her young ones, and they died by the striking of the plough. The Nügina who had 
gone out returned, and finding that all her young ones were dead, she grew enraged and 
aet out to ascertain who it was that had killed them. Thus she came to the house.of the 
Brahmin and seeing that blood had stuck to his plough, #he decided that it was he who had 
killed her young ones. She, therefore, bit the Brahmin and all the members of his household 
who had guna to sleep, and killed them. And in order that his whole family might become 
extinet, she went to bite his daughter who had been married in another village. Hut the 
daughter had painted the Nags, and having worshipped them and given them offerings, had 
placed before them at night, frankincense and other fragrant things, lamps, edibles, ete. 
On seeing this the Nagina enjoyed the good things that had been placed there, and being 
pleased, said to the girl: * O daughter, thy father killed all my young ones to-day, while 
loughing the field. After having, therefore, killed all the persons in thy maternal home, 
Éfad coms ta bike thee, too, but as thou didst remember me and worship me, I am pleased 
and, therefore, I do not bite thee.’ 

" On hearing this, the daughter said : ' Thou hast killed all the persona in my maternal 
home; tell me some remedy by which they may come to life again. Thereupon the Nagina 
said: 'Do thou take this nectar and sprinkle it over their bodies, and thereby they will 
be restored to life." Meanwhile the people in that Brahmin's village began to inquire why 
it was that the Brahmin had not yet arisen, and opening his door found that all the persons 

















given by the Nàgina, restored them to life. Then she told her father all that happened, 
and added: ' Now from this day, when the month of Sravana cometh, thon shouldst 
worship the Nags on the fifth day in the bight fortnight according to (he rites laid dows, 
and should place before them st night frankincense, lamps, and food. And on that day 
thon shalt not dig, neither shalt thou kil anything оп that day: 

" From that day onwards the Brahmin began to act accordingly : the Nagapafichami 
became known to all the men in the villaze, and all proceeded to observe the festival of 
snakes, Asthe Nügs were pleased with tbe daughter of the Brahmin, io sy Un be pleased 
with us and with you. O Nagas, may your story of sixty sentences told in five be productive 

of good fruit to the narrator ae well uz to the hearer thereof.” 
| At the time of repeating the above story, the reciter and her female hearers éach take 
a few grains of rice in their hands, and at the conclusion they are partly exchanged and 
partly stuck to their foreheads." 

















in Northern India, too, especially in the Gangetic plains, is the Nagapaiichami 
observed. 

In Bengal the date of this festival is the fth lunar day of Srivans (July-August), 
but the observance of the rites is continued up to Bhadrapada (August-September). 
On these days m milky hedge-plant (Euphorbia a lingularum) in planted on a raised mound 
of earth im the courtyard of the house, and in the form of this plant the goddess 
Manasá i& worshipped. A person whose father, mother, or-any relative happens to have 
died by snake-bite is specially enjoined to perform this ceremony, part of which consists 
in offering milk with the object of propitiating them. The people repair to places whore 
snakes, especially cobras, are generally known to remain concealed and take offerings to 
them of mill, plantains, cto. 

i The goddess Manasi who ia worshipped in connexion with the festival is identifed 
with the sister of the serpent-king Vásuki who waa married to the hermit Jaratkarn and 
became the mother of Astika who, according to the ancient saga, related in the Adi-parran, 

Wee to gave the Nagas from being exterminated at the serrenk aacnfice of Janamejaya.! 
Manasé is believed to afford protection against snake-hite, and is hence called Vishahari, 


yer", She is represented as a hanc me female of a golden colour, sitting on 
the water-lily and clothed with snakes 2 | 


! Cf. above, pp. 55 f. 
1 Ou tbe wcrship of Manasi, cf. J, Murloch, Hiada amd Mukimmadas 
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In Bihar the women mark their houses with lines of cowdung, und worship Sesh Nag 


with milk and parched grain, On the Gobar Pafiche, which falls on the fifth of the dark 


half of the same month (late in July), the same god is often worshipped in Patna instead 
of on the former festival. This is called Bebra Pafiche in South Bhagalpur.* 

In the United Provinces the usual custom is for the head of the family to bathe on 
the morning of the feast, to paint on the wall of his sleepmg-room two rude representations: 
of serpents, and to make offerings to Brahmins. People pray to the eight chief Nagas; 
girls throw some playthings into the water, and labourers take a holiday and worship the 
tools of their craft. Seven daya before the festival people steep a mixture of wheat, gram, 
and pulse in water. On the morning of the feast they take a wisp of grass, tie it wp in the 
form of a snake, dip it in the water in which the gram has been steeped, and offer it with 
money and sweetmeats to the serpents. In the eastern districts milk and dried rice are 
poured into a snake's hole. In some parts of the province it is the custom that girls let 
dolls float in the water of some convenient river or tank, and the village lads beat the dolls 
with long switches cut for the purpose. To account for this rite a legend is told which is 
an amplification of the saga of Janamejaya and the Nágus." 

In Garhwal the ground із freely smeared with cowdung and mud, and figures of five, 
seven, or nine serpents are rudely drawn with sandalwood powder or turmerio ; rice, 
beans, or peas are parched ; lamps are lighted and waved before them; incense is burnt 
and food and fruit offered. These observances take place both morning and evening, and 
the night is spent in listening to stories in praise of the Naga.* 

In the Mirzapur district the Nag Deota is worshipped especially by the Kola on the 
occasion of the Nagapsfichami, and at the villages of Bhainsia Tola and Tarkapur fairs 
are held which have an average attendance of a thousand people. The date of these fairs, 
however, appears to be the 1th of the bright half of Sawan.* 

In some parts o£ the United Provinces the Nágspatichami is celebrated in Bhàádon 
(Skt, Bhadrapada),* but for several districts the date is stated to be the fifth of the bright 
half of Sawan, which, as we have seen, is the day generally observed in the Deccan- 

In Nepal the festival of the Nagas is held on the fifth of the dark half of Sawan. This 
day ia loeally believed to commer Y 








orate a fearful fight between Garuda and the Nagas. 
The image of Garuja at Changu-Nariyap is reported regularly to perspire on the 


* Grierson, Hilder Penson! Life, p. 400, 9 1445. 

* W. Crooks, Popular Religion, vol. i, pp. 138 £.; Hinds aad Mubamomadian Feasts (1014), p, 59. 

* Atkinson, Himalayan Gazétteer, vol. li, p. 536. 

* Mirzspur Dsairict Gaselteer, p. 101. | | 

* Mz. Crooks, ap. cit, vol. ii, p. 137, says that the Niign-patichami i held on the filth day of Bhádon, 








anniversary of that dreadful struggle. The priests wipe the idol with a handkerchief which 
is vent to the king. A single thread of the precious linen, if soaked in water, transforms it 
into an infallible remedy against snake-bite. The rites proper are celebrated at the 
confluence of two streams under the superintendence of a Nevar. After an ablution in the 
| Г : onies, he takes a dish on which he places rice, 
vermillion, milk, water, rice-Bour, flow s, ghee, spices, sandal-powder, and incense. While 
burning the incense, he chants a benediction upon the Nágar&jas and praya that 
they may bless the crop.! 
Th the Panjab, on the day of the Nügapanchami, a figure is drawn in black on the house- 
wall, It represents the snake-god in his dwelling-place and is believed to prevent the house 
Although there may be variations in the dáte and in the local traditions and modes 
of observance, the Nàgapafichami is still celebrated in large. portions of India according. 
to the ancient rites. Thus it continues to testify to the feelings of awe and veneration which 
the serpent evokes in the mindsof the population since the 
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earliest times we have cognizance | 
aL These feelings are, perhaps, nowhere better exnre sed than m a poem by a poetesa of 


modern India which will form an appropriate conclusion to the present volume. 


THe Feserryat oF SERPEXTS 


Ehining ones awake, wo sesk your thom temples 

In cares und sheltering sandhills and sacred banyan roots; 
Anj ware yonr mystic measures to the melody of Huta, 
We bring you milk anil maize, wild fies and gokdon honey, 
Arad kindle fragrant incense to hallow all the air, 

With insting lipe we pray, with fervent hearts we praise yoo, 
O spread your hooded watch for the mfety сЁ оо іден, 
And soothe the trou bled luninga ihat clamour in our bresata, 
Aeifh ye are es streams and ecunrlless an the dewtll, 

Subtle as the lightning and splendid uas tho emn ; 

Geers are ye and mmo bole of the ancker:t wilence, 


Sarcjini Naidu, The fid ef Time (1019), 


sin 1708 
Е liindu and Mukamemmiss Faxats (1014), pp. 58 t. 


ADDITIONAL NOTES 


Page T n—The double meaning of the word w/ga ('serpent-demon ' and ' elephant ') 
appears frequently to have led to confusion. It accounts for the two forms of the legend 
egarding the Stipa of Ramagrima (pp. 127 f£). Agam, when (p. 63) Indra explains that the 
bull on which he waa riding is Airfivata 'the Niya-rij', it is impowible to decide whether 
we have to think of a serpent-demon or of an elephant, 

Н the word nagar is in reality related to the English word * ennke ', it follows that the 
original meaning must be ‘serpent’. It deserves notice that ín epical and. classical literature 
(in Vedic writings the word occurs only in a few isolated cases) it is never used to denote the 
snake aa an animal, but always designates either a serpent-demon or an elephant, In the. 
older literature the divine snakes are called sarpa. 

It has never been satisfactorily explained in what manner the word came to be applied 
to an elephant, an animal which bears very little resemblance to a snake. The explanati 
mentioned in the Petersburg Dictionary are ingenious but little convincing. Or are we to 
think of the Latin compound enguimanus, ‘ with serpent-hond,” found in Lucretius? But 
an equivalent compound, e.g. ndgahesta, does not oceur in Sanskrit literature, Besides, as 
we have said, the word nága never indicates the animal snake. Хот does it occur among the 
twenty-five synonyma for a snake in the Amarakosa. The modern form dg, besides denoting 
the serpent-demon, is applied to ona species of snake, viz, tha cobra, On pages 210 f. we have 
suggested an interpretation on a mythological basis. 


Page 23.—With reference to the name Nagirjuna we may eall attention to the frequent 
occurrence of the word ' Nàgs ' as the first member of personal names both in literature and in 
inscriptions. This. alone would suffice to demonstrate the importance of the deified snakes 
in ancient Indis, Cf. tho Index of personal names accompanving Professor Lüders' List of 
Brühmi Inseriptons. Ep. Ind. vol. x, pp. 193 f. 


Pages 28 £f — The rlose connexion between the cobra and the ant-hill is also exemplified 
in tho Vammikerufia, No. 23, of the Majjhima-nikiya, od, Trenckner, pp. 143 f, and Further 
e ad by Lord Chalmers, London, 1926, vol. i, pp. 100 fL, under the title ** The 
smowdering Ant-Hill”. Je is an allegory in which the ant-hil! represents the human body, 
ШЫБЫ wish Ein concudéd the дй, symbolizing “the Almsman in whom the 
Cankers are no more", Ll pe dam bhiEkhuno athiveckhonom.) 
Tho suita contains the exhortation : " Leave the cobra alone; do not harm the cobra; pay 
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Pages 31 f.—On the cave of Namuchi cf. Bloomfield, J.4.0.8. for 1891, рр, 143 б. An 
Asura cave at Büjagriha is noticed by Hinen Tsiang (transl. Beal, vol. ii, p. 156), 

Page 39.—The Bharhut bas-reliof referring to the Nágarija Airkvata or Elüpattra is also 
illustrated in the Cambridge History of India, vol. i, pl. xvi, fig. 45. 

Pages 40 £.—In dealing with the examples of theriomorphic Nagas in Greco-Buddhist 
art, ws are now &ble to add a has-relief, recently acquired for the Peshawar Museum, It 
represents the Bodhisattva's first bath administered by the two Nigns Nanda and Upananda. 
Thertatter are shit in serpent form hovering over the lead of the new-born Bodhisattva. 

By Pipes 41 FA statuette (height 101 inches) of the Nags Dadhikarpa, inseribed with his 
gis recenti tecovered at Mathura from the river Jamna and has now bean added to the 
т... ti he: Naga Dadhikarpa is mentioned in the dimiba-mant | ricamás 
and alseinfhe list of NÀgas quoted by Hemachandra in his own commentary on the Abhidhdna- 
chintimami, verse ISLI CE Ind, Amt, vol. xxxiii (1904), p. 103 and 4.5.R. for 1908-5, 
p. 151.—We may also call attention to another inscribed sculpture in the Mathura Museum 
representing « Nagarija canopied by a sevenfold serpent-hood and attended by two Nagin 
o[ smaller size. In the inscription which is dated in the 8th year of Kanishke (here apparently 
spelled Kiyikicha) the Niga image is dedicated together with a water-tanlk and a garden 
(Skt. Grima). For further particulars we referto Mr. Y. R. Gupte's article, Ep. Ind,, vol. xvii, 
prp. 10 1f. with plate. The inscription appears to mention the Nags under the name of ‘ Svami- 
Мада ' (not ' Bhümi-Nága '), meaning “ the Lord Naga ". The lettering is somewhnt indistingt, 

Page 42:—With regard to the attitude of the Nüga image of Chhargaon standing with 

his right hand raised us if ready to strike, it deserves notice that exactly the same attitude 
haracterises the figure of the chabrosortin or Universal Monarch surruünded by ' the Seven 
Jewels, as shown in Amarivati sculpture (J. Ferguson, Tree and Berpent Worship, plates 
Ixxix, 2; xci, 5 арі хой, аці Ј. Burgess, The Buddhist Stüpaa of Amardvati and Jaggay. 
yepeta, plates v, 2, and xxxiii, 3), Burgess (ap. oit., р. 109; рі. хт, 3) reproduces also 
n bas-relief from Juggayyapeta, carved in a more primitive style, which shows the chakravartin. 
Here the meaning of the gesture is evident. The chabravartin, | htl 
observed, causes n shower of money (square coins), to descend. from the clouds which are 
plainly visible over hin head. We may perhaps assume that the poso of the Chharrson Niga 
has the same significance. But in his case it is not, of course, a min of coins which be is supposed 
to bring down on the heads of his devotees, but a shower ol real rainwater., The Ch | 















Page 42.—At the village of Baldeo on the left bank of tbe Jamn river, some 8 miles sou! 
votare. The stone idol of Baladers worshipped in this temple js undoubtedly an mae 





Naga image. It is said to have been recovered from a neighbouring tank. Tho image is nearly 
lifesize amd has the characteristics of the Niigu figure: of the Kushipa period. Cf, ASR. 
for 1908-9, p. 161. 

Page £3.—(On his visit to Bankiaas (Skt. Samkadya) Hinen Tsiang notes a Niga tank to 
the south-esst of the great Stipe, “ He (the Naga] defends the sacred traces with care, and 
being thus spiritually protected, one cannot regard them lightly " (transl. Beal, vol, i, p. 205), 
In his account of the site of Sankiss, Sir Alavander Cunningham reniarks: “ The only spot 
that can be identified with any certainty is the tank of the Naga, which still exists to the south- 
east of the ruins, in the very position described by Hwen Thsang, The name of the Naga is 





KArewar, and that of the tank Kandara Tal. Milk i# offered to him during every day of 


Vaisikh, and on the Nag-panchami of Srivana, anil at any other time when rain is wanted". 
{4.5.Е., ^T 274). The earlier pilgrim Fa Hien (transl Beal, wol i, pp. lxi f.) has the 
following: '* There are perbape [at Simkidya) a thousand maleand female disciples who have 
their meals in common.. They belong promiscunuslv to the systems of the Great and Little 
Vehicle, and dwell together. A white-eared dragon is the patron of this body of priests. He 
iting smd seasonable showers of min to fall within their country, and preserves 
РЕСЕ ША сыны ан аз айыл йө рды 4o dwall ta рий. The priests, 
АШАК ЕК НЫ te roars, have erected a dragon-chapel, and within it have placed a resting- 
place for his acoc ion. 
ИО. дараа food. The body of priests every day select 
from their midst three men te go and take their meal in thia chapel, Atthe end of each season 
of rain, thé dragon suldenly nssumes the form of a little serpent, both of whose ears are edged 
with white.. The body of priests, recognizing him, place in tha midst of his lair a copper vessel 
full of cream ; and then, from the highest to the lowest, they walk past him in procession aa 
if to pay him greeting all round. — He tben suddenly disappears, He makes hia appearance 
once: every year.” 

Another curious instance of Naga worship associated with Buddhism we quote from 
Ніџеп Tsiang’s account of Kaudambi (transl, Beal, vol, i, p- 237) :—" To the south-west of 
the city 8 or 8 li is-a stone dwelling [cavern 1] of a venomous Niga. Having subdued this 
dragon, Tathigate loft his shadow here; but though this is û tradition of the place, there із 
no vistige of the shadow visible. By the side of it is a stdpa built: by Afokarija, about 200 
feet high; To the north-east of the Nàga-dwelling is a great forest." 

Page 45.— The serpent- ing figures on the Nags shrine of Panstaran are supposed to 
represent priesta bolding bells, The theriomorpkic Naga is aleo frequently met with on the 
ancient monuments of Eaxtern Javs and in the religious and domestic architecture of the 1alê of 
Bali. The upper terrace of the main temple of Panataran is decorated with winged Nagas 
and Bimhas. Ngas are also employed to embellish the flighta of steps leading up to the terrace 
of Hast-Javanese shrines, Fine specimens occur on а amall subsidiary temple belonging to 




















— Moreover, they make spesial contributions, in the shape of 
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Chandi Tigawangi near Kédiri. At the entrance of Chandi Kidal near Malang we noticed 
two detached Naga heads of a highly fantastical type which mnst onca have served to adorn 
the flight of steps. They bear some resemblance to makaras and are char acterized by ram's 
horns, four fangs, a jewel on the top of the head nd a lotiu-fawer (1) hanging down from their 
mouth. Nagas of the same type are found at Chandi Samentar. In the modern temple 
architecture of Вай the Néga finds frequent employment. It is o common device that the 
temple—either a meru with a high, psgoda-like roof or a padmiüsma dedicated to the Sun-god 
—is supposed to rest on a tortoise whose head, four legs, and tail nre shown emerging, aa it were, 
Gni (Skt. agni), Bedawang Gni or Bedawang Nala (Skt, anal), on which the earth is supposed 
to rest. It is composed of fiery substance and by its movements is believed to cause tho earth- 
quakes and yoleunic eruptions which often visit the Isle of Bali. The ‘ Fire Tortoise" in its 
turn is said to be enveloped by a gigantic Naga who controle and counteracta its too violent 
movements. ‘The latter animal, evidently the old world-serpent, is also represented in con- 
junction with the tortoise around the basement of the Balinese shrines. The meru of Pura 
Batur at the foot of the great volcano has two auch Nagaa. For the mythological interpretation 
bere given I am indebted to Dr- V- E. Korn, of the Civil Service of Netherlands India. 

Page 49.—The ides of the Sun's chariot being drawn by Марла alen occurs in the Vishnu- 
purüns, ii, x, where it is said that his car is presided over by Adityas, Rishis, Gandharvas, 
Apsarnses, Yakshaa, Nigas, and Ralshasat, ane member of each class doing duty in avery 
month ofthe year. The Nügas mentioned in this connexion are Vásuki, Kachchhanira(!), 
Takshaka, Nàga (1), Elápattra, Suükhapáln, Dbananjaya, Air&vata, Маһарайша, Karkotaka, 
Kambala, and Advatars. Tho rendering of Wilson “ the serpent hnrneswes hia steeds", 
although based on the commentary, does not agree with the text which anys malunt pannagdh, 

Pages 51 £—On the myth of ° thé Rape of the Soma by Garuda ' according to the version 
of the Old-Javaneer Mahdbhirala ci. H. H. Juynboll, Dé geschiedenis van Garuda: (Gedenb- 
асг Eon. Inst. wal T-L. and V. v, Ned.-Imdii, 1998, PP. 156 f) The two platea 
accompanying Dr. Juynboll's article reproduce Balinese illustrations of the Garuda myth. — 

Page 66.—Another ancient temple, named Chandi Kidal, nesr Malang in Eastern Jévs. 
is adorned with three Garuda figures occupying the centre of each of the three walls outside. 
The Garuda on the north is shown carrying a female probably meant for Vinat&, that on the 
east a vos! of ambrosia, and that on the south side three Nügas — Cf. N, J, Krom, Inleiding 
tot de Hinadoe-Javaanerhe Kunst, Iad eå., vol ji, p. 60, and Publicaties Oudk, Dienat, vol i 
(1925), рр 12 Е, рі vii, fgs. a-e. 

Page 56—Aceording to. the Mahibhirate (ddi-parvan, xxix) the elephant and the 
tortoise were in reality two rishi brothers, named Villi&vasu and Supnitika, who quarrelled 
about a heritage and cured each other. The episode of the elephant und the tortoise ovcura 
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Page 60.—Anather example is the story of King Parikshit of Ayodhyá and the frog- 
princess Suáobhaná, the daughter of the frog-king Ayu. She marries him on the condition 
that he will not show her any water. The pact being broken, ahe becomes a frog, M.Bh., 


Page 79.— The curse pronounced hy Arjuna recalls the words spoken by Valmiki to the 
Nisháda hunter, " Mayest thou not, O Nishida, find «# resting-place (pratish{Ag) in eternity, 
because out of a pair of curlews thou hast killed ona that was confused with love." (Ram. 
Bala-k., ii, 15.) The curse of the Sage probably refers to the wandering habits of the 
Nish adas 

Page 85—" Where in a former creation the whee! of the law was set into motion, there in 
the Naimisha Forest on the hank of the Gomati lies a town named after the Niga(s).""" In the 
Ramayana (Uitara-k., xcii) the Naimisha Forest is the scene of Rama's horse-sacrifice, where 
Valmiki's poem t recited for the first time by Kuda and Lava, the two-sons of Rima. Can it 
be that the nama of the forest has something to do with Nemiaa or Nemesa (also called Naiga- 
mesha ani -meshin), the goat-headed deity who presides over childbirth f 


Page 91.—The spot where Krishna subdued KAliys Nüg is pointed out at Bindraban at 
the auter gi on the river Jamna where a little shrine contains а figure of the Nga. Apparently 
this image is nothing but a fragment of a pillar, on the top of which a number of imitations 
of cobra-heads have been fixed. Krishna is shown standing on the top of the Naga so-called 
between two female figures said to represent Nigis, and a figure of Baladeva is in front of it. 
These four figures are dressed up in the usual fashion. 


Pages 05 f—As noted above, a Greco-Buddhist bas-relief has been lately recovered, 
showing the Bodhiasttva's first bath administered by the Nügurüjas Nanda und Upananda 
who here appear in animal shape. The scene of the first bath is often represented in the art 
of Gandhüra, but with the exception of this unique piece of seulpture, the school invariably 
introduces the gods Brahimi and Sakra, eens 
the new-born Bodhisattva. Ci. Foucher; L'art gréco-bouddhique du Gandhara, vol. i, pp. 308 Ё, 
figs. 156-7. 

Pages 93 fL—The birds performing the pradakehipd round the Bodhisattva are also 
mentioned by Hiuen Tsiang (transl Beal, vol. ii, p. IM). The meaning of the birds shown 
on ike Amarivitl pillar in the British Museum waa correctly interpreted by the translator 
in his footnote 75. We recognize them on two other sculptures from Amarávati which were. 
reproduced by Fergusson, Tree and Serpent Worship, plates lxvii und Ixxvii (= Burgess, 
op. cit., pl xxxvu, 2). 


Pages 102 f£—On Muchilinda, cf. Hinen Tsiang, op. cit., vol. ii, p. 128. 
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Pages 108 E—On the conversion of the Kaéyapas cf. Hinen Taiang, op. eit, vol. ij, 
рр. 455 £., fig. 298, 


Pages 121 f.—On the legend of the Niga Apaliln ef: Travels of Sung-yun (Si-yu-bi, transl. 
Benl, p. xcv) After referring to the legend, the pilgrim says: “ To the west af the river 
ie a tank occupied by a Nagaraja, By the side of the tank is a temple served by fifty priests 
and mor, The Naja-rajs ever and anon assumes supernatural appearances, The king of 
the country propitiates him with gold and jewels, and other precious offerings which he caste 
in the middle of the tank ; Spelt of these aa find their way out through a back exit, the priests 
aro permitted to retain, Because the dragon thus Provides for the neccesary expenses of thia 
temple (clothes &nd food), therefore men call it the Nàga-rája temple." 

Page 129.—(n the Sanchi bas-relief representing Adoka's visit to the Stüpa ot Ràmagrüma 
of. J. Н. Marshall, Guide t» Banch, p, 47. We mny also refer to an Amarivati seulpture 
reproduced by Fergusson, op. cit, pl xcwiii 9. where we see two men evidently in the 








act of opening a Sitipa being prevented in their purpose by the interference of û majestic 


Nügarija. 


Pages 144 £—Perhaps we may recognize the FidAurajGtaka in nn Amarivatî sculpture 
reproduced by Burgess, Amarîvafî, pl rrii 2, The stone, which is evidently part of the 
coping, has suffered mach from exposure, so that the details are by no means distinct, We 
recognize, however, the Yaksha general on his prancing horse, the wise Vidhurn holding on 
to the tail. 

Page 150.—There can be little doubt that the Kanpapeng& (rariani Eanpavagpi) js 
identical with the Kistnd or Krishna, the great river of Southern india. In Sanskrit inscriptions 
this river occurs under the name of Krishpavarpa. Cf. Dr. la D. Barnett'a note in Ep. Ind., 
vol. хі, р. 145. Ла the Saákhapüla-MWaka the Kaynapenna is located in the kingdom 
Mahimsaks which is the same as the Andhra country. 

Pages 176 £—The story cf Udayana and the wonderful luta is swell illustrated n.a — 
of highly artistic bas-reliefs which once adorned the cistern of Jalatunda (Djalatoenda), situated] 
in the middle af the forest some 10 kilometres from Trawas, Eastern Java. They are labelled 
by means of two short inscriptions in olil-Jayanese which read : Udayana and Mrigayevati 
ani bear the date [Saks] 899 corresponding to AD. 977.—0Опе оѓ the panels which be noe 
preserved in the Batavia Museum, shows the prince meeting the Sabara snaké-chariner 
ÜL Krom, £nlading, 2nd ed., vol. ii, p. 37. 


(transl Beal, vol i, pp. 63 f£.) who locate it in Kama. The story is here continua 5 
death of the Novice who, reborn a2 a Nigarija, causes great destruction, and op; King 
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Kanishka when the latter wishes to build a convent and Stipa “at the foot of the Snowy 
Mountains ". m e 
King and endesvonrs to disstiade him from his undertaking. “We Nagas,” he says, “are 
only brutish erestures. Nevertheles among lower creatures the Nige possesses great 
power, which cannot be resisted. He rides on the clouds, drives the winds, passes through 
‘apace, and glides over the waters; no human power can conquer him." In the conflict which 
follows the king invokes the full power of all his religious merit with the result that " from 
both his shoulders there arose a great fame and smoke”. At last the Niga submits, but 
ia still afraid that by chance an angry beart may rise in him. So he concludes by saying : 
" Each day let the king send a man to observe the mountain-top ; if it is black with clouds, 
then let him sound the bell (ghanfa) loudly; when I hear the sound, my evil purpose will 
subside" Then the building of the convent and of the Stipa was brought to completion. 


Pages 196 f.—Seshn is aleo introduced in a well-known episode of Krishna's childhood, 
When Vasudeva carries his new-born. son across the Jamnd river to bring him into safety, 
MM Dam i ae tin ect sl Wien, wid Dus 
followed, warding off the water by means of his hoods". (Vavarsha Parjanya wpamh 
Sexho'neagüd vàri nicárzyan phanaih, Bhág. P., x, 3, 49), — Rai Bahadur D. R: Sahni informs 
me that he has recognized this scene inan early piece of seulpture found somewhere near 
Maothurü and now preserved in the local museum. 

Page 205.—Wa; fixi Takshaks combined with *Vaissia (Pali Vesálá) in a passage in the 
Mahi a-rultanta, Dighanikiya, xx, 9 ff. (Pali Text Society, pp. 257 £), which contains 
a3} enumeration of deities, inelading Nagas: 


Page 221.— With reference to the Kashmir tradition regarding King Jalauka being carried 
by a Nüga we may quote the following passage from Hiuen Teiang's account of Kucha (transl. 
Beal, vol. i, p. 20): " To the north of a city on the eastern borders of the country, in front 
of s Deva temple, there is a grent dragon-lake. The dragons, changing their form, couple 
with mares. The offspring is a wild species of horse (' dragon-horse "), difficult to tame and of 
& ferce nature. The breed of these dragon-horses became docile. This country consequently 
became famous for ita many excellent horses. Former records [of this country] say: “In 
late time there was 4 king called ' Gold Flower ', who exhibited rare intelligence in the doctrines 
[of religion ]. Ha was ble to; yale the dragons to hin chariot. When the king wished to 
disappear, he touched the ears of the dragons with his whip, and forthwith he became invisible.” 


Page 230.— The name Kakodar is dleo applied to a mountain-range. 

It is eurious that the word bibodara as an appellativum occurs among the twenty-five 
synonyms denoting a ‘hake which are enumerated in the Amoraios:. Tho grammarians, 
no doubt, took the word to bea compound of kaka (* crow ') and udara (' belly *), but in reality 
it is probably a Prükrit equivalent of Karkota. 
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Pagea 233 £—We may compare the following passage from Fa-Hien: "In Ts‘ung-ling 
there are poison-dragons who, when evil purposed, spit poison, Winds, rain, enow, drifting 
aand, and gravel stones; not one of ten thousand meeting these calamities, escapes." 
(Si-yu-ki, transl. Beul, p. xxix). 

Pages 258.—The name Manikary by which the village in the Párbati valley is known, 
suggests that the locality with its hot springs was originally sacred to a Naga Manikarna. 
We have noted (p. 218) that the word mawi ia often found in Niga names. It is curious that 
the name ' Manikarpiki " is also applied to one of the most important gAdts of Benares where 
a sacred well is the centre of religious worship. May we assumo that here too the local deity 
waa origimally a Nàgs ! 

Page 267.—The great centre of Nig worship at Benares is the Nig Kuan or Soake-well, 
Four fights of steps, numbering altogether forty steps, lead down to a large cireulsr well which 
in considerably below the level of the street. There is a stone slsb with s Nigiri inscription 
letinto the wall. The pûjarî declares that the well gives access to Patala or the Nether World, 
the abode of snakes, A snake image is said to exist inside the well below the water level. 


Besides thero are snake stones let into tha well At thia well thousands of people are mid to. 


assemble on the occasion of the Nigapafichaml. 
Above the Chanki Ghat a number of snake-stones are found under a large pipal tres at 
the head of the steps. They were noticed by Mr, E. B. Haval and will be found reproduced 
The temple of Adikaiava stands in a very fine position above the junction of the Ganges 
and the Barna. In a room belonging to this temple medicines are kept for distribution to tha 
poor. It is designated by the name of aushadhdlaya. On both sides of the doorway there is 
o mud image of a cobra, painted, which is said to be worshipped on the day of the Nigapaiichami. 
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Eenunclatkm *, 91 ; obtains part of Buddha's 
relia, 126, 








i 


a. 












Anihs. « Niga, 191; coupled with: Badhira, 0; compare! t) snake, 28 ;- Niga chanedz 
10. =" ы E ey 0, 1, td ln incantatian, 245 ; 
Mapa (o hih, Mi еркше Ас o Niga, IT i worka ol 
Anekal, « town in My. art produced by Nigas, 22 f, Bee Ajant 
REN ала Amaya it, Borobud Cambod 
Are arene (Skt. А raniya or aout, ea esa Gandhüra, X 
Japan, Jay ‚ Sinchi. 
توما‎ Gate of Victory. ad, 200. Анаа, hy аму і | 
Aue Vaf Cok Arapa, charioteor cf the Sun-cod, 47.5 his birth, 
smiüiena ('wini ne ‘term аррї to a 50. 5 
snakes, 13. Aruga, a 101, 197 
nimal Sag | Aryaka, = Nigarijs, 83, 191; grandfather of 
Aniroddhs 1 ee Re ee E vers 
iBjans, nns of tbe. Elephanta of the Quarters, &2 Aryan origin of Indian serpent hip, i 
Ant-hill | ral mika, н Tommie), сод- Ascetie's), 62, (04, 14>, 100, 177, 187 f. 3 poasess 
| nested with Ni serpent worship, knowledges of herbs and charms against 
14, 15, 10 d, ? a rn 134, 150 f. unake-bite, 17 4 1535- the trae nacotin, 
157 #., 168, 173, 107, 273, 278, 291. 143 ; prince of Henares becomes an aseetic, 
form of Nügna (g.s.), ul snake 155; ascetie coniures Nga, 178 f. ; goarda | 
mother and eagle-mither, 54 the felda 242; befriended with ж Aga, 
T mgainst s ctp id pearl necklace, .. 148, ер ta). 
IE; emerald, 18; snake-stons, 10; water Ascetieism and Penance (Skt. ѓараз), 00, 83, 100 ; 
ol tirtha; 218 f; ‘branch of mien toon, See snake paragon of, 13; praian nf, 8T; of 
Se (rom апае: оја, 29, 08, 275; et a i seha, 57, 83g of Jaratkār, 
knrrledge of—given to pa 51; pro. B9 f. ; of Ravana, 207, 
eumd by Takahaka (f) S00. E "m 


Nipa i st al, 43. 
TT Lh canto ا‎ tho Maki- 








: 5t, 
Apodsks, a sky (2), 8. his. е MI Tis vit ер у, 
aa «rpent i : Age, t т 
Аркак, 170; Ero fine aoe Sra DESEE йолу ишт 
Qj mneesirrsa of Pallave dynasty, 
anlat with ај, 204; turned into Agpis, North African species of hooded amrpent, 
в plant, 224; the brides of heroes alain in puai a el 26; identical with 
batte, 240 m l: siimi the chariot af att Ezypt, 24 «. 1. 
гуа, 254. Cf Ін. peril ei p trn Jaratkleus, 581, 10 L, are. 
E Asuras), alse por Daityais) and Da navais 
® Кара, 207; lovsted at inhabit van, 325 Rd with ҮМ. 
ag a Churn "Ваң, Bipa Bids ud 
An (Pali Achchimukhi) or ° Flim eave, 281. Seo Ball, 
заса", а hallahuier of Bhiridatta, 134, Hiranrikxzha, энн 
160 #. را لر‎ а, 


а 121, 187, ае 











asia ا‎ ranija, or Aivina [F the 

month of antuan, 223 t.. 2:5 2. 
данат" пча rd алаа, 

14 i 

PTA Ba 65,75. 20 cauto ef Mah! uc 

LE Author M Ней Аас г. Ш 

BA, a won of Takshalks, 9), 49. 
| a biles dg eror eis 61, 78. 205 . MAI 
к imm  Khüpdara Foret, 3 lied bx 
И *Arjuna'e Banoe "P ү Arjuna, Wü, 
v dut of : e Asvatam, a Nigarija, 

Nagas ae E kis tried to Магы Кагыш. us 66, 101 [. gap ed with 


=: 155, I0] f. 4 276, я 
NEL DEI" аге 1187 298; 
Abvatth&mzs, ihe 


218 
aula lı connection with Regents ot Qirar, tou al Drona, 38 f. 








INDEX 291 


Dhriixlalitzn, and Ув). 203 f., 907.. 

T ) *Alametr), the GeatMogul (1657- 
1707), 264. 

поа building in which dross are kept, 


Anspicious инем. Sce Piva, Eighteen, Hundred- 


Arodindletabe, a Sanakrit collection of Boddhist 
edifying tales ; armdána of Subhüti (No. 01), 
= a | U poahudds-avaidá na (No. 58], 
n. 
Avodina-talpalata, by Rahemendra, legend of 
Марата 170 ; stary of Prince Sudhana 
* 1. 
Avalokiie&varg, & Bodhisativa, womhipped at 
AS M 254. 
town on (be river Sarayu, BI, 258. 


55 frog-hing, 230. 
hier Three the Sai E INA i ytholerr, 






Babhhru, s sky-serpent (? 
mite ring cam by Chilrütigadi, 


Bichhal, the mother of Giga, 2H. 
Badaml, in Belçim district, Bom bay, 70 a1 
Büd&m! Cases, Vishnu rated on Rosha, 194 ; 
stet 198. Павло, 
Badbira, « ^ 8l; coup піша, 
Вайц Shüh, 223 
Вг, nam of: tract in Rajpitana, 24. 
gervald. ancther name for Giga (qe) 
ühuka паша Lernen i Kala, 81. 





jal 405), 132, 157. 
‚ (Нин jaia (n, ai лабаа, older 


| ils lp 
мы Krishya, 59, n1 L, 160, 197, 2l, 
incarnation of Sela, 100 f.; dis- 


214 ; 
by anakehead, 104 ; мя кро оо, 
107 у Ыл weapon the plough, 1G, 250, 235 ; 
LS pilgrim aur. 2218 а. 5; cleaves tho 
Ainya, 222, 238 ; Fan a ЗЭК. 
вана а Масагӣја, НЛ 
Balay, « villas: in Каль: е, 23 
Baisi NAG n send poo! in adhi, "11. 
Balleo Вајайғта. 
ЖЕМ игү 0и Mathura district, 282. 
mountain pae botwoen Chambs 
жең” 281. 
bali, vr food vining k io » euw, 31 | fea wer pens 
nr Мара. Inl, 160, 107, 221, 226; to the 
Cuordianes o! the rA MEI for pro 
jection of the Jim, 100,. 204 
Ball, island іа Maly Arech De 
womhip of Уак, 202; Blasio ied 
Carnie myth, 284 






= en Agurs deceived by Viehou, 22>, 24]. 
ВЕЙ Маа, worshippod at the village of Bali in 
Енш], 957 m. 4. 
Baga, author o!  Haurshacherws (gê) and 
Aüdambari [g.r.] 
Bandi district, на Proviness, 215. 
— tho capital of Mysore, 272. 
164. 


Ваша, ш Kashmir, 227 я. 2, 290 v. b. 


* 48. 
Banpur Nag, worshipped in Garhwil, 206, | 
Banyan tree (Skt. ayagradha, vofa) or Ficus 
indica, 157, 169, 290; haunted Nina, 
130 f. ; mduced to алг by bite of Taksbaka, 


Baragacn, localiby, 185. 

Barüzarh, village in Kula, 257, 260 

Bürhmüla, locality in Kashmir, 222. 

Barhi Hands district, U.F., whrine of 


Бай, vilisge ine Swat Valley, 1 

vi in: wat ү » 125. 

Barmar, village іп Кларті, 265. 

Bara, tires. See Fans. | 
removed 4 10, 182, 270, 

278 1.: Бу Оврё, 285: 

farsa, the rainy waman (4 8). 

Barth, Auguste, on on! Nagin 6 f. I1; on Kadri, 

ol m. 3. 

Anglicus, on serpent-lore, 12. 

Bimk Nig. See Báski Nüg, modern name cf 

Váauki. 


Besikh, Seo Vaiidkha. 
тик,» rain-god of the Simls Hills, his legend, 


Task cx Dooketrice, Hradiy broetb and он; 


Bashi, Blaak, or Bim Mig, modern ame of the 
»rpent king Vaenki, worshipy W- 
Himalaya (and Nepal), 20, 24 pts 
iti s 4 [father al кы Jes 
2 m froghinagar, i 
revides in mountain lake on Mount Kamal», 
251 н. 2: In сано 252; hie idol, 
xxvii jin Kuli, 250%. ; legend of Вла 

Sig and Kaset wusan, 956.1. ; the 

hia wervanta, 263°; helps Giga, 204 ; 
rival, {65 ; Lis к, ЭМ а: А аё, 
Bastar, « principality in CP. mbd by Niga 
Ris Nag, modem ratio of Visuki. &e Biaski. 


Of. 257 
р illage in Къа = 

Bim Moss, ЕЕ frum Jalatunda, 
Bath, in X ATO zs 2511 
але араз bath in 
Natradijand, wT if. ; im. otea tank, 108. 
Bstrachiia. See 

Baran, « locality m Kashmir, 229. 
M IE lostiral iz Bhüjalpur, 270. 













ог INDEX 


Benares, 21, 35, 85 n, 105 £.. 134, 137 1... 140 £, 
nt sat th de 187, *1] £, 216 ; 

ге I r її, 41, 1n A 
17; Маљ BZaükha wormlipped um 
210, 218 1. ; Хак Eta, uM f, 368; Chauki 
Жыны adis Adikelava, 288. Bee 


igi divtrict, Bom м. 
ШЕ 35 L, ee te 
i 1, 275. 
Berlin Museum, o! Eih S berm-eoites 
ا ا‎ [. 







ae în Buli, 205, 
 Bésuki, in Јата, 203. 

Hhaisrráh (Hki. Ehsadriraklia) former Hil 
Bato in W, теза dynasty deecended 
from. Vilanki, 25, i wonmlhip of Нааш 
T аш local legenda, 254) ff. 


| А (Hind! Bhidon |, the arcond month of 
à ertir grena 13865, 200, 208, 473 L 
Бес ЙБайагтаһ. 


ravatika. а lonality, 110 £ 
river iu British lahul, 345. 
ES алы] «с іа Bibür, 270. 


jan merida. Parikshit and 'lTakshuka, 66 
ия Krahos and Kaliya. BT m. |, 88 m. 1, 
90. ж. 1 and 2, 9i: wjlaode cd  Alrüra's 
‘vision of the Enahs-worhl, 91 x ©: list of 
Ape ra 215; Mnhéükha, a Nága, 

и. 
Bhzinzis ro Кре а B Mirapur district, 


, United Proviners, 270 
] Yog 













бш Ie А - 
acd 111 ; 
, ee ape ol i j эк ап, 


Bharagura, spital . ЗЕ. 
heil perna, < "m f aya. pafichamt, 


kêjê Dui sz НЬ Орай, а агн, 


ыкы! Hig, worst 1 in Garhwal, 26, 
йа), oe Bu aches, HO f, 117, 167, 
_ Эн, : 
the F his visit to the smaku- 


| 17, 48, ii nee isir È 
M EL йш даша Ti E 
NR M if the Мадди, ЫН be 


Tr; 
ЕЕ wx sixth canin ul Майайбтша, 15 


"iret in Nether Word, 9 " 
201: of identified T 
ыў та * ra st Prayiga, 2025 4 


2S 
hrzimanical Ancewtor, ni. 
| Раш, 


а їїшїшФдїшї раза іп Мад State, 
bhajan бАш}пирп, уйш, Мана, irma 
Н applied а ing, "E XP 
| а ‚ һе 

ern al ng, hero of fnirv tale, 3]. 


a gallina, : 

На, а Nigarijs. hem ‘of hark 
Jitaka, 17 L, 22, 28. 33, 1:33 1., 154 ff. 
tte (No, 545], 35, 33 ., 132, 154 ff., 

biped (vulgo heegah), & mesaure of land-area, 
varying auch in different parta of Шана 
pat oben oval tf of a sere, | 

ig и prov: I du, Nig worship, 287; 


Bihêl. $ Sew 

Вапа, 1 imirian 

Hilm, eae u c oes 
й 19] 


Bilvapstha, 
i EK Soe ee 1111. ; banixhes 
: ‘tet س‎ а tomp an the 


dEpila in Kashmir, $04. 
dish the f 
Bente Him ala vw эй 

ta anake'w breath, 13 £.; eumd 
by АРУШ from cooked wake, 10; of Naga 
| i legend of “the blind Fount’, 








soins ют taped Buddha. EU 

Th E Ж great Stipe al Jura, 
al the ¥, med. AN, IGA t episode 
x jer d 88; Hodhinative үсе 
Байа, 44, 1048 i, ااا‎ кычы 


103; m. bathed ín the Devr Pa | 

r - 
— 145, 154 я 2, ск Ц M 
n (1). MA; BHiéridatia-s 


: „ Чї Creator, G0 f. 70, 109 : тереп 
бы, р ы, TP ER LM u 
"eaba, 4 1. 57. rapta Agnis wish, T& 





‚ васетфс [ 

dide father of ya, 210. 

amni (Bit. Білка), the aacerdotal mate 

lndo-Aryams, 22, ай; кы, 14; 

ФК. 84 if. $ nüt to ‘hes killed, A 58. re 
ta be honcured, 70; to be fed, 234, 26 
22; povwtol wiki БАТАА ЛЬ, 
a2 í: power Ww no una, 
Gamia hut to be com with, BE; 
B. superstitions denounced by Bhiriiatia, 
134, 157 ff Azû asumen lorm of, 58, 57, 
102, 108, 127, 315, 341, 204, 290 ; wicked B, 
betrays Bhitridatte, 134, 167 #.; B. and gold 
granting snake, 173 f.; И. anil anales, 
Ta fly В. transformed into Nizi. 243; 
worthip Nagas i 


E LII 


Beas (ak Vrae) the conntry found Matkhnrá, 87 17, 


Brandes, J. J. L. A, on reliefs of Chandi Kidston, 
m. 3. 

Breath of Serpent, camen blindness, 10 ; carries 
death and destruction, 15 1, 133, i37, 139 f., 
et, =, I57, 171 ; foil, 35. 

ga ere 







v етер ВД 107; Ingend 
5 ANANT i70. 
j} шї, алаһа. on snake. jowel, 
25; on sot-hill and ralubow, 20; des- 
T1 Е af Balade? ca, B я. 1, 106, 
British II Amar&vat] ac urea, £4, 128 1. 
PL vH 5 = 


Buddha o : Bodhisattva, 22 2 ff., +7, 22 f., 42, 190, 
217 "Nativity and ft bath, 96 fL, 252, 258; 

the Nairafijana, 87 d,; e by 
98 f.i ae br Muchilinda, 
xd subducs Ж at Desai 


commranit v. xt 
er Du e ‚Н тем. 
vasti 1 








zm 


m 
Ё 


in 


ati 





(roses Ganges with aid af the Nagas, 118 f. ; 

reminds Kg Bimbisárs, 118 ; toobil Sieg 

d of Ceylon, a3, 118 M: ¢ hin shadow 
y Nàm Gopila, 120 fea a a 


аа b f584 ; subdues Apalila 

239 «. 3, 233, 980; the Reve Conan 
Ones, S11; waited uj ur T Miete 
2115 


doctrine, 234 ; his presence 
‘indicated һу ym bala; such ss Footprinis 
h qp.) and Throne (p.5.) ; as Prinee Padma, 
i ERA a portion af, 170 ; 
Káéyapa (qv): future В. 
is en 
| eee Бу Адет іш, 
iha Bodhisattva y Kilika, 99 f.1 
Buddha reseired ig and, dads. її; Ма 
варош at Benama, 217. 
Вовна Literature, o rie Niger Li clases 
on the Nagas, 03 1. 1 c 
them among animals, J ¢ ени les 
94, Lit, 134 f.r liste of Nagas, 190 fF; 
ыен, из? Ы 211; Garda 
мүн, 132 1. 3 е Four Treasures, 31. 


пене ати 293, 
Budhi Niigan (‘the old female апай» '}, designa- 
wane ut bow in Kulà, 30 m. I. 
Bühler, Georg, un. Nílamaig, 299. 224, 235 m. 1. 
Bund. viu боен а а аге? tho same pame 
їп Kajputana, gitunted about 200 miles to 
` tha áougth-emsi nf Ajmer, 156 a: ], 204. 
Hurgess, J., on chabrawartin, 282. 
Burma, 35, 37. 





Calenita Museum, Niga image, 4$ w 3; Niga 
pibe Ipture f Lorivàn Tangai, 
p? 1. s ا و‎ from Haragacn, 


сале, Р. У. van Stein, cn relists of Chandi 


: kings descended ! 
38 f.: Khmer art, 48 ; Badia eed ke by 
Muchilinda, JÛ, Pk ХҮП; F ie the 
Ocean, 200; Vinuki earried by v gods and 
demint, 200, PL XXIL 
— of snake's skin, favourite imile, 14; 
See Skin of snake. 


Cave or Cavern, inhabited by Nêga, 130 f, 257. 
Ceylon (Skt. Ladki, gr) 23 f. IM; | 
; ЖА ИДА ari ol, 39, 43; Two 
kings reconciled by Buddha, 18 d. : Nine 
kinut Maniahkhika, H9 f. ! f. Anurüdhnpurs, 


Charkauhli, * festival, 41. 
Бел Chaitra. 


Chait. 
| (Pali Chitta, Hindi Chait), the first month 
of арек, 118, 212 £., 237 Е.. 301 


Nga kings EKrishga god Cautemaka, 116-1. ;- 


ro uf sacred monument, 101, 359. 


a Müra 197. 
Chak rise ikak, a ` Nagaraja, repremnted at Bhaorkut, 
Chakrnvartin or Universal Monarch, Zaf. 
Elüpatira amuy Ium of, Iw f. T 
chalrin, term a a maka, {3 w. ]. 
‚Ж lis 
‘to a make, ian i. E ch Liao o m 


Statu, in W. Himiliya, ami chied 
town of a ' namo, l4, 944; owes 

ol Baki N ; aud other Niss, 259 f. 
the legend af ‘Gas. 165 ; worship of sacred 


„в de D лы 


Ji. 28, 332, 133 £., 151 t TA til Yr m VID. 
worshipped in (ашы 










a Niger jn, 136. 
Hindu миш, ш Jara, 58. 
A. tem p 


ERE d I ier Т 


Чети. 253. 
Chanded, river in British Lahnl, 254. 
| LEE , the Moon d, bow aire al. 14. 
РАТЕ or А «за, 250, 
ut * the с Бочна" 


иа сох 


INDEX 


oe Jarl, on барага 
alis а sacred spring in EN 


i st be | 





attendance of Naz and Devi ten 


Chadi, a 100. 
єлега (Ski. c chee в T or diviner in 





200 m. 4, 252 f.; üt festival 
254 f: in Kuli. ope 5 WEM | 
а pum muake-chag, | 10, 


shi pee inir of Giga, 265 [. | 


found at, 42, 289, Pi, ¥ 
ee See Siril 


A or parasol (9.2), 147, 
hdd н or "Legend of the Parasols *, 117, 


Chium. ^ Nigaraja, B3, 








Ching, Chinese representation of X 
Needs d Rd MN 96; Hu hae 
ае See Clas 
Chintd, villsgo in Bhadarvih, 250, PL XXVI. 
Chitra, n Niga, 101. 
Chitrá&hgsdd, brids af Arma, 76 f. ; 
Chitraratha, & king al the 80; 
à acrpenit-demon (*), Let, Е 
Chis Red Sorpent-d сз (1), 109. 
L а village tn атт, 
у аад зи 
nr own in Kithilvár, 285, . 
Ch: te of Cepkin, H3 f. 102. 
Ch-mig Zara vr” thn pe Fount* at 'linan, 
Cim-mig Gy пме унат di: 
ue M a Тоа Am Dh Lab, s 
| ris А, j; 
зер г. м 
260, 373 |. 9 image af 
"T ма ol. : nr ше, 
Cockatrive. жє Бшш О 
M, SOM, on quite. descent of Khmer 
“Fe i E i Em agr Buddha. 
r d ly Muskilinda, 104 


INDEX | 295 


Célombo, 110 ıi û. 
ce an m of Rálipsmur. 


Üoomaraswamy, 





„0. Е. б. оп а cam of setpent-worshin 
un eu phere le tie names for nakee, 
I2; к 


Id anole, 2); on makes as 
treaaures, 21; оп бойоп 


g of 
between rainbow and snake ke, 30. 


Oro ы-у, 150 з 
Cunningham, Bir A, | Vidkera-jliala, t 
Bharhnt, 144 ; "од dank of Барат OD 
re a ді Бапа, 283. 

odara nrw 








s p Хш ву Кай, б 08.0 
* 

v Devala, 87; Parikshiü by 

8r ут, f; Arann by ot he 


10, Karke by Narada, #0 ; 
Saubhari, BB-71 Wrigäðkadatia by Sawn 
167, 178 f. ; apsaras, L6 ; Tri ae А 
Chandrapura t Те йзда, ; Gigi by 
his mother, T Nihil һу zemin, 285. 
peninsula ip W. India, 80 m. 


iet tama (No. 204), 132, 137 f. 


nn Ae geret vaha at Mathuri, 


Pg a menial cante 


in W. Himálaya, 353 x. Í, 
Of Ass 





Daitya:s 
n a suburb of Allahabad, 287. 
Darl (Skt. Durada). tribe inhatitiog Talie 
[^ ЖЫ ot Kahani, legend of Dent king, 
= ы 
Agua 82, 137. 
zh 137 1. 


al naan of EEE 





риш. the ol Enlia, of Tron Pillar, 
Sa ah | Hindu king of, 


dodge (Skt. devedigy), Cedrus: Deedara, the 

DA ohlar, AE tom ples im pon af, 

©), 252 f. 282 ; wood ued in temple 

building, 258; and tex rath, 250. 

Jhünsi dixtriet, Banüelkhangj. ui 
кене. Valu ale ping оц Seha, J 

Descent Мада ancestor or anocetrees, 34 f. i 

dynasaty ol Udy 34, 123.8. 3 of Kaalomir, 

34 +. 215; ої Шщшагтаһ, 35, 250. 1.; ol 

Chutia (or Chhotà NAagpor), 35; of Мапїраг, 

38 i.: o al Bastar, 163. of Gone, 84; al 


Pratishthina, e nf Pallaraa, . 38; | 
Cambodia, 20 $.; of Thaton, 37; imate nf 
Kayasthaa, 38. 


Det Nie. жатар In Piigi, 283, 
dejan, ûr "god pesa à term applied to the 
dirino anakes, B, 2 


Devaloka ШУ 
gr heaven of the Devas, 212. 


— a Nig worshipped in 


таг, 250. 
Davala). T. 2, 89, 230; invoked ther with 
stnkes, 20 ; in feud with the | Daitvas, ко, 


eee e a Mer obtain reli 
ol Buddha, 126 ; asecembis a£ 2 festiral, 142 ; 

Sakra, their king, 143, 145 ; ohum thi ocean, 
BG, 102, S16; sencinted with Viran 204 ; 
thirty.three, 07, 118. 

eee Posies ae U 

mull or dao, general designation койша» 
in W.Himülya, 349 ; in Kalû, 255 f., 259 

Devi, the wife of Siva. 228; worship of, 248 [.. 
254 f. Se» Durgi, Gaurl, Párvatl, Süriki, 


Mmountam at 
M Un du, MER NE: Tk 225, 271, 


oa f., im a. 1. 
Aja, 5, 83, s 284 ; often 
taka, 101 
" king of эу Ыы ч 


Бый] ЖЫМ, сог worshipping vabdi cision 
„о Км», 269 


rM Tees а a White 
Range, акы: mom betwen 
 Küngr& And 

E a Yaksha, shelters Piríivanitha 
104 








Dharagkdham or "Earibholder' (— Sesha !), 
маарек а Dhemàü, North, Gujarát, 200. 
dherma = Фан), of religinus law, 117, 


210, 
Diurms-båys or ' Body vi tbe Law *, 23. 
һаппйгалуа, а Baka. in, 84, ET. 
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Dhemi, а in Northern Gujarit, 269, 
$2, M) f, 107, 207-214, 276; їпштич 
Samnudrajà 94, 105 £.; sasoclaled with 
Viráj 204; in РАН 1Нетаїште, 21%. © 

. fea Airirain, | nd | | 


| | aa, and Elipaitra. 

Quarter, lû, 215. : a" 

| Оза ar town Rah Kalu, M, 200. 
Gee Quantian-Gods of the Quarters. 


| а Nigar, 101. 
initrd, аа 
DizilL орел лү кайшы orc 2 
Divine food, = manson of the Мааз, 73, 110, 
Ditpiunlies, & Semskri} collection of Нш һь* 
mülyig tales Srigctiradiaa, 110 в. 1; 
Ш ra, ИЗ в. 3: Pürsdeulóms, 
118 fy Matirey: L 118 f: nn Niga 
Аранда, 121 n. L5 vu stüpa of Rümagrkma, 
129; story of Prince Sodan, IM mq. ; 
Jugend af the young N&cs (xxivi, 187 d., 390 ; 
on four mes | 10 f., 210, 






















x- 5, 107, 

*Double-tongue ' (Skt. drijihra, driraszna 
applied to а snake, du. how Nigas biomes 
a. ид, zi 55, double tongue of 

hr. à €" = f 
Drwcontttes o7 Draecontía, xanke jr of dragon, 


epal, 290 t P ace, 
hter sf Dmupada and арс» 
таа, Т5, 77, 104. ' =the 








Dash ay iy la Pi. x "Ыйы. сы" е Мой» and vaiha ol Panjab 
Durgii or Parvati (7-0.), the apoos of Siva, 31, 924. festival st Haran рлер юш of tia Berke | 








__ Boer, 196, _ 
Erfipatha (Skt. Airüraia) in Huddhist amake- 
kakem, Rd à Prükrit form al Ekt. 





сна lof. 133, 155. 


уча ер + On отар y 


=i on the stipa ol 
RE E ы Nene up. f. 
of Teun 

Fairs (00): and рЫ тозе ке 
раш at Senkhapora, "16. Maükha at 
2101. ; TakahaEa iti Kashmir, 220 1., 
; in W. Himalaye, 249, 252 ; al Trilok. 
akik. За: Deehn, 250; ‘of deoa, in 
ses esM, A, d M.» uie eid a arh 
festivala, 224: at first [ al впож, 224 ; 
lestival of irê Bower, 224; at ( p 


| Subrahmapysheahtht 2 “73 М at 
pea 487, 275-80; legend uf orig, 
Feeundity, Se ato ID, 152, 2 жогы, 


Ferguson, Jams, on origin of Naxa 
£6, on Amararatl ecalpturrs, Ù - 001. L 


en Bánchi sculpture, 200 ». 1, 147. 


"pr 
Aris 
Hs 
109 
ber 
ici 





anas 
Жава. 381. л, бю, 10 101, бо, 129, itd, 140, 
711, FP Man ETO kinda of alma, 115; 
Рав Nags, 262; Кары, 220: Moral 
Precepts, 110 а г Ага, 1 penis t 


ће бзана, 276: ve казны, lis ч. 18, 180. 
, 18. 





Flesh af a remedy 
*Fontayne of Sop?" in folktale uf Melusyne, 80. 
it: B. Too 
red, on bas-relief from Sahr.i.BahloL 
41; 5m Muzhilinda sheltering Bodd $ 
on itra meeting Buddha, 107; on 
SBanshi seulpiurs, $00 =, j; an the Great 


Miracir 2 114 : on Válkura-jt 

at Ajy, 144 : он И КАНН and È i 

sculptures, aT; i pála-i ba at 

Ae 151 i ‘on ов Сбаттреууа. een at 
154; 5 


1 

Four Hiner (Асот Золака ah at Buddhist 
m zv, 10, 32 210, f.: favourite. 
aubjeet of Centra) Aainn and Far asters 
art, 213 2 &. I. 


Francke, A. H. on folklore of Lahul, 254 в. £ 


kurumon, 107 nm. 3. 
mobsha, 5H f. : nO 45, 57. 


inm mds ttl (Мо. 257), tha atory ol 
the f varteen riddles, fh. 


the ' Saffron Mountaima ', 234. 
Gandara, 4, 125, 210, #30, 235, 245 п. 4, Ё47. 
Ree Grapco-Buddhist School of G. 


Gandharva(s) or heavenly musicians, 7 ; invoked 
together with snakes, 10; inhabit ocean, 12 ; 
attend the chariot n! Bürya, 284; Hàhà and 
Haha. 67; G. marriage, [70 m2 1; asetolated 
with Vira, 204 ; Dh ritariahtra iheir king, 


pene Dur caste in PR Himàlsya, 252 f. 





Tf; столын) ` Buddha, 116 f. : Nags of, 


lat; Марі 74; ‘Decent of 
44; Ganga-Pallava dynsaty of Co iL, 
36, 
Gangetic Fining, serpent worhip, 206 f.; Niga- 
pulehaml, * A 
Gangi, 131. 
Ganymede, 4l. 172 я. 1. 
сына АШААЬЫ disiriet, amipiure mpr 


mming of ibo Oowan ', 
ت‎ hill-dstrict of the а Provinces, 
205 ; Nügapaüchumi, 270. 


а Indra, 610. 1807. 235 
283; LM 47, 07, 206; carries 
Nagas, 51; ledi on N $3, B5. 132, 
lai i ie 158, 100 if., 178 180 (f., 186 f. 
221, 235, 20); devours Nk 82 ; 
fata | e ME Ea "не. 50. 201 ; 
canela vp oer m eom. 

hikura, 84 ; 
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Ims Kiliya, RS w. 1, 89; ziultipliad iu 

uddhist literature, 132 f, ; nestles in silk- 

Tas. wow T NM end. LEE 

3 and а 

meonalled, 142; Бпратуза пи} Кара 

et festival, 142; Supargs F, 
43, 145; premnta hermit with 

e nonwured hy Jimütaráhana, 188 [a 

B3; Mrigaemt carried off by, 176: con: 

у pact with Vüsnki, 181, 20* ; attacks 

| 4 repr nied in art, 38, 

taal : im dava, matif of Garnds 

йал 2 Май, 







ri ки» PL KY: | imu at 
J & clase of Brahmin, 277. 


| of Багатка, 67, 


анак ЫЕ Vender #4 f. 
пу worshipped in Kashmir, 229, 
3 to he 
Min EM. tome ar thn Good 
pert a rum üf distance equal to 2 ivodas 
q.u. 
Gayi. town in Southern Bihir, 105. See Bodh 


Г ul 
=o d gua — length, about equal 
Genina Lac al а, 173; Náüga aa, 109, 


Gest Romanoram, 106. 
à native artt, 207. 
ghey (Be 


; gh a lan ding or bath; рог 
= mountain peat, 207, 283. 202. Cf. Western 





Nigari èf Ba 191 
IND mun prim, 19] ; bauished 


( mountain:girdied '], anothrz same of 


gota fiic Te in Bihár, 270. 








d aubduing Хаа ot гшүйта, 45, 
a A agen ari vialbus В. 41, "107 ; 
| of fravestl, ilii В. 
кыы Apalila, 122 f, PL IXa; Garuda 
ee Naga or Nagi, 41, 171 E, PL XV. 

и ба Georg, on Nig worzkip in Bihar, 

Griffith, Ralph, &, 14. 

Vr or Books of Dlomestia Ritual’, 
an make-ri i flia in arate with 
(ће. ЫЫ at | 
invoked, ne à bouse, 198: Takahaka 

' A, on Sanchi sculpture, 200 x. 1: 
un (Gnmeco-Buddhist | aculpturm, nor on 
miniatures in Seer, 13. 

Quarters [t dil plas, 

- lobapáiaa), 9, 118,1 2 Is 

обета to, 1 an 98, 212 m., 228 [, ; bak 
a), term applied to snakes, 13, 

re C ET To NN ET] 

where wo в 263 L1 on 

116 к. 5 150 a. 1. 208 $ саата Б 
ehones, 205 f. ; diifemnt names, 265; 1 

tamana 


СА eater India, 260 f. 
TE 178. 


a Nags, 3 54, Ye Pe Sean 
of 





king 126. 

раке, базу esser of ME tali, married то the Naga 
бана Аң, Кайр "ure, 43 f. ; Aun nf Buddha, 

ir A ee tee ы 

m imd "инни 
Gurdáspur, a district of the DEED MER 
grilu (Skt. 7 

X a ut eowlhen], 253 


pelson «wallo 
Walaka. a ынды, О ТЫ wed Qus Siva, 100 f, 
Plough bearer,’ 


ane of Baludeva, к 
. 252 E 


Hall, menial mabe in W Himila 
Balón, A rivulet in Bhadareah: 251 
On. the 
mero Rein шэн, marking thr 
general of the monks 
Бе 5 20. уз, 334 31; i 


б Шшыпїаш in Kashmir, 228. 
on sunke- jewel, 15. 


presentation àf 
ubd ting thè Niza of 
tan Parbat, s ili Жы Отана io, 


Hardy 


af Kashmir, 215, 
Наным, 97, 102,734: Бы of Magus, 190, 


MEE, 215 m Dj; 'Krishiün Шуа, 
fi B.: 1 'Huaw Akrüra le hell 94 жү} äl 
aorponta, 91 f£. 107 E: — rill khan 
applied to "Takshaka, 90$ » 2; myth о! 


| ае і ibe Attock district of 
tha Pandit, tank of Elápattra, 209. 
найын (ы НЫН 27. û3. O0 M- TT: 


Havell, E. B. on Khmer art, 200, 
Hayam Vuruk, J 200. 
ete Mns of anke tind ‘Reine’ cot off 


34. 125; aign of approaching rebirth, 180. 
Hoeilers of the Quarters, 32. 3 
:j í author of AbhudAanachintámani, 





| 276, 
Hemant X Winter, 234. 
viradÀA), 73, 131, 


Herbs hada, ыгы, 
uv 178; tho ' arrows ' of. Fixed Quarter, 9; 


р Дн саара р. 10 ; against 
Tir] 17, 67, 73; mage, 152, 158; 


72; heavonlv, 151; used to 
152, m." 


Ней аш author of Theogonit, 
Кеһыша, 44. 


Bimilays o Himnyunt, ': urtainx, 
| 143, ий, 158 8., DM TEL хосаи тп, 


E а 


i. # 








onte E ч pera. 
mast атта Rr 


h £f. 
а. oe ete пев 


dn Western 





ые af the ab, 2am: 
ka ee 
unn 





on biria pertorntiny the prodaielind, 235; 
a Murhilinda, 255; on sonversian ol 
soon Ag aid AG: legend of = young Niga, 


EET 

Hocart, A. T. on iga image in Coylos, $3 m. Û, 

Holad&, ancirnt name of Vular paryuna, 233 8. 2. 

n the spring festival of the Hindus, 947. 
Holy Objseim, guarded by Nügas, 23; Buddha's 
bowl, 97 f. 

Hood or creet of cobra und Nàga, 26, 41, 57, 
BH, 04, UB, 115, 144, 1486, 148, 160, 171, 
HS, 207, зц Ё... 228 L, 258,970, 280; 
characteriatio of Niga, 3); Sanskrit names, 
26; number uneven mostly p (ye) 5 
ning of Nagi, 126, 144, spectaclo marks, 
27, 80 6. 3; aheent, 06, l07; aprrad out 


by ushilinia, 93, ]02 f.; cut of by 
husband of Nügi 34, 124; bridue of hooda, 
110 (5; Parivaniths, 104; emblom ol 


Baladova, 106: of Raji Nag Pal, 261; 
etune and esrthenware snakelooda as objects 
of worship, 270, 274 f. 3 oan К kalt, 2711; 
pus 190 4 Amarávati, 43, 100, qM; H 

urd, Java, 46; on Nig 


Hopkins, E. W, his enbezneristie explanation of 

Mügas, 4 x. 2: on Takshaka, 303. 
Horses), Paliva, 1 d Tickuiutdrmren, 56 ر‎ 
| : Cadru matha 


ч} ай A па number. a8, 
170, 200, 270 ө. 3. PN 


: ar 
Hurang, in M Stata, 281 f. 
Eur eia 


Btais, 27 

Hynuis Vedie, 87 | в i ا‎ AF جک‎ Уйдя, 
ему at леи N ais ep 
tra t Tu. R: + 
тушп af praise (etetro) to the Nigna, 48, 62, 
205; to VER 57; to Indrs, 8&3; by 
Astika, 70; Kilika. 989 S; to Mid, 

235 1. ; e dsl Whgarkjaa, £50. 


Ibhetszon, Sir Denzil, on igi, 204. 
Ldros species ul serpent, pores anake jewel, 25, 
Tkshumati, | , 205 


tality, nko auggealed by pir af 
akin, 15 ; ferred un * Waterborn *, 

B H. HEL 133, 154, 179, 184 [, 220, 242; 
i diÁarearela, 7 o. 171 da Baddhis 


3o INDEX 


pier l0, 210;  Bhágusuia-munites, 
‘ators: | d Malwa, 208. 
Indra or е "ir Bakia), poi af the Sky, 


(Pa 
hr in, 63, LO IER: Qu 
i Peer thers | 
of Exatern Quarter, 108, 212; his bow, 
К the rainbow {g.v}: his heaven in 
Indraloka (g-e); bis tows Amarivati (ge) t 
еһатийеет Маа (ут.}; Ма ne 
Айтал or Airkvata (ўл): attended 
mir s eee al amd by Gam 
i fd і 235: opposes Garuda, 57; 
nasiste Uttanka, 48, 8] f. 65; adultery with 
Аһара, е. Takiika; OF t. ы; 
Agni, =i. pman to 
Bumukha, 84; inferior to Badd i 
assumes form of Garmja, 07 f.: attends 
ai н Не 224; alaya 
- à a würslippe Жм 
(Pati |, ancient losn nes 
ae teu crit iva a 
Moms, or 'Heuven of Indra', 31, 75 f., 
! Indra Nie worshipped in Chambá State, 9 
s (Skt. Sindhu), river, Wi, 210, 
drä, an Apearas mha into & а ре ды -— 


rimas iari pá jà, 
а Mi je Varuna, 149 [1 
eee А f [father (t) 
Dh ritarkaktra Rt p = 

EE |e Rest) Ps ud the Panjab; 
mether (1) of sega л. 230: 
situs e the Nàgs Builravaa, 247. 
Pillar, of. Delhi, med ена 

bysician of Kashmir, 205. 


KR a. 
мьша Re Andr 
Indio 300. 









SAR on ҮП, 







t the Great-Mogul (A.D. 1607-97, on 
Ver Ng, 228. 

Jüssühara jorw Jilandhari, a district of the 
Panjab, 235. 





U Kokar. sriid ey 





кы ra at. 
un sanus ЕД РЫР ш НЫШ, 


"penus, O L; hia serpent gacrifine, 


ace Basic. 
Јапашејауа, a у 14, 191. 
M EU а SI of Hastingpura, 22, 
noh эзини зуб 45 
isting ° repr, Varupa, «6; daas 
r dary king of 218. 
їп монсу ут, 4, (8, ff, 70, 100, 
with tha 


blentifled 
койды Малый, 78. See Juratküru, an 


Jat igs Kui, t9 

Жан vulgo fureeb), a tredium of length equal to 

e ER 755), 1385, x 
Оо. Jj, 1 H0 f. 

Jataka Bost, 25 33. 117, 139-8. 303, е; 





иту {' Barley. heen у the m at UE 
маала (niv eran in Kashmir) poo! sacred to 
JarígMta, Кык бе Каны fe dynasty of Kath mir, 


LY t SOUTER? Dear Srüvastt, iii, 
Jewel, in head af | 
108, 271, 280+ lifen ane 25-1., 171, i196 


нч: pity ering jewels lin; 
=e S See roe 
ЛЫШётїт, а ыга i, Е ЫЩүйат, 2}, 


P 





- INDEX 
Т , N 1 Laohhtawvastuks, 105, 
лыш, хы, Forshipped at the village of Jibhi im Kamapdato, a Nigerkjs, "usually mj vigent 







| id PLNS AM 13 5. 1. 
of a Buddhixi lagen 











 Kübul Valley, 1:0. 

Eüchhal, maternal aunt of Güg&, 254. 

Eu ty a Nim, 234. 

bailamba, Nauclra MR BONN A = with 

fragrant, orange Шань, 58. 

'Кїйатымттї, а 1 тозылсе Ьу Biya lO 

HR 'j, mother of the Nágus 
ка оа of the Earth, 20, 47, 

49 a ao np t. 180, 190, 109, 208, 214 m. 4, 


535 m. 2, S390; described ma one-nyod, 54, 
ет: als called Aditi, 54. 

baAibà or kalikê, fontival in. Western. Himálaya, 
кый 

Клїйга Тешре "n 

Kailu Bir, the virier of 265. 


Haig i of Kea, Se, 





Age of Stn, 
the Esli Age, 


in K 257; his tampir, 
aa E 


Eat, eo spirit nifying the | 
p possess ж 17, 48 ; 







3 f. 
bli locality at. Mathura, 91. 
ides, aco nu: on anii canal cf Indis, 124, 
Ema. a Nix. oi the Yamunk, enbdusd by 
ENT e 
nn pl l.riahga, 06. 


[alpasthàmm, the knowledge nf poisina 
A avor iN Ceylon, | T | 
е4 һу aki Hig, 231 m. 3. 






169 ft. 179 fL, 202, 218. X ed 
16: father af риат 180. 
Jai zîyan, brother of Kali Ҳар, 200. 
3raishiha на смара h of summer, 


Advatara, 92, 158, 192, 2:6, 276, 254 ; Nagas 
oF the Ganga, 118 f. 
ee ^ e in Mandi күү: 202 
ae he king of Mathura, 91 £ 


er toes ow Eankhal), village in Sabdranper 
АМЫН, United Pince uot far from 
Hardwir, 216. 
bero ol fairy tale, 107. 

North and South, two districts an lke 

Weat Coast of indin, make ныр A F | 

Künp&rishia, o- ' ÜOne-eyed. Arishia ', , 207 -.l. 
Kanan) (Skt. Kanyuh & twn, In8. 
Kandaiya Til, Nis aL Sankima, 283. 
M (= ЖАШЛА the god of Love, 74, 

ee casto iz Western Himálaya, 


коса the aaciéni Trig farmer Hill] State 
in the lower Bids val y. now district of the 
Panjab, Nag worship in, 252 a. 2, 255, coon 
make-stones, re p owornkhip of Саца, 365 = 
à tribe of makes, in Buddhist 
anake-eharm, — lib Cf. Күш and 


Eanhiirà 4 in KAAgrá, 252 я. 9. 
іза ранда dynasty, 42; opposed 
каа аа, апойті ЖШ a$ Mathurs, 71, 172. 
Ed à aly-serpent (*], B. 

MOA, | nce l| nver, 100, 254, 
jdamáza a mountzin im Ceylon, ПО. 










Ага, 101. 
сара! of the Закува, 123. 


| Wuend of young X lowated їп, 288. 
Караа hill ju Peshawar district, 107. 
Karamba, | " 





191. 
Эни, af ж. =. 63, 02, 191. 
197, t I T origin of nam, 
бн. 5, 214; bites King Mala. г, 45, 80 
214:  unomtor of Кака 


among e fie E pa of th» 
оеп | э | 
worshi 


715, 227; hiv queen hualed hy & phyaicia 
215; a мни 230. 

rota, і of Kashmir, 34 f., 215, 344. 
'Ti-hs Maiiàn route i Каша, 230, 


Казо, > mountain rien See Kükodar. 
barman tribution diii, HM. 99, 106, 
LES 1, 128, 13H, 1D E, ee an Pe 
Karma, hero ol the МаһаМытиз, 40 
дынна: Та» 100 ; idesiar Жыры sida with, 





Kirtavirya, patronymis o! Arjoni, the thowand- 
sued king oF of Halhaya, IR аана by 


t the villige Karthi 
M R Sigea at e 


heen Re tu 

оп 

a ot mitan Ê o 
ше з. 167, ел 247, 290 t named 
Міша legends and 









Kisra iyapa (Kaiyapa athe ike 3 
E receiv a 
rs н д, mkg iriga to Are ve Галін, 
Kaiyapa. a aha саат of Nis, 235 £- 


Ksaahmir tamel alter 
EE zm casi dera, hi eti 


ЕЯ г, ће periniula or rete portion ol 
the provinor në байга, serpent i 
2 а n жр 





TR [^ t 
Kaurarulul, 4, 72. 74, 143, 1894. 
Кашатуа, kins. 143 
a #3, 100 E. sa. 
1 t], 





— апанта бетт on the Verma, Jt: Sage 
мі. 283, 


ае 
l| reputed suthor of ihe 


л 


"i 
j 1 
1 
F 


f 
Ї 
у 
| 
: 


FIT 


: | 
ү? 


"m 

5H 
p ESR 
l^ 

Е 5 

Es 
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Hi 
f 
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Жой, a menial astm in the Western Himálara, 
KOTA (Fall) tribe, 128, 
Konkan, 27 


e “Ulaga in Belen ms district, Bombay,‏ ا 


Bio (Aku dete ^ a shoni, culling distence), 


messnrn of distance, v varying mn 
RM IF miles), 88, E much in dieren 


ы ииту ш Estterm Indis, 174, 
al perganá in Kult. £50: 957. 


кашы (Гай), 

a тошту e unt giving aconem 
Eriths, » Nigs, 107, 1 
Kriizkx, | I Xi IRR 


а, hero, bis enl at та. 
ne dates € iha Yamraj, ass Е dud 


ий, 


l: отете Kaliya X 


m.e? BR TM - 
H ац es nas, Tepcesented ín a5, 00 T. 





Г. Кыша "7 999 
pame al Kistnd river, 288. 


Lit EN 

Vi gen i ERN EE AER 
еп. Мара uf acapltures, 

563 ; "n mz-armnigasatBHorobndur, 187. 

ht or nobleman, AF, 155 а. 


ipat, гараа, 169 
Б Ка анда а 


bete, 245 

Ruka а Ш is Chanbá State, 252. 

Kubern Kuvera) Valirnrana, the ¢ d of w bth, 
08, 143 f; аанын ead ef iba. Northern 
Quarter, 10, 212 f.; hm Court, 211 m. 3; 
hit town, 241. ( и. 

Eo-byank-kyi Pagoda, « Pagan, 

Kucha, 250. 


aea M te Genie 8 a. 


ч r i. is Tr 










of nami, б п, б. 
mo festival, 273. 
ara, a town, 174. 


Enji, : EKnlfta, a ғ НШ Stat» in 
` the КУУ at the Bie Nig TP 
249, : Ë; legend about origin of 
254; their names and places of э р, 
257 f.; attendants and temphe, 258; rorà 
and maeka, 258 4. ; lair at npur, 250 ; 


fairs, 2590 H.; Vhhnnsiam гоб. 255. 
958 ; designation af rainbow, 20 m. 1: 
nhl bl Gügi, 705 m. 9 and 4; ephiclatry, 
ZÓ5 m. 


Emam o ا‎ a 
Pravin, V74 n. E 

& clas of demoniaca] beings, 

PE MU 213. 

im RT. MU tier, 

town and tal E af North 


ar ЄТ 
Жаша, ИрИ, 107; gives kin sister in 
Kuda, P 34, 101. 


ub 


ciini aM e WE H. 
UN й Ne id to a make, — ۴ 
ao Niga, 101, 107. 

^ mountain in the Beuth, 201, 

| + queen of Pindu, Tf #77, 70. 
Fire Tortcise.” 










Enshmipda. а «ык 191. 
Evimagara (Pali Kosingra), the site of Roddha's 
Novice, 125 f, 127 в. 1. 


Eujhara, « Niga, origin of name, @ s. 5, 


ne lue of the Panjüh, 222 ; mmmewm, 
107, 110. 

Labnl, hill-tract in upper Chinah Valley, 262 £., 
257, 268.8. 1; legend of * the Bim i Fount’ a 
254. 


là ja or parched grain, wed in worship, 276. 
and | inhabited br Мара, 35, 105, 
123 TF, 127, 136, 167, 177, 128 L., 104 ff, 
215 f, 320, 293 f, 298, 220, 232 {1., 241 &., 
244 L., 246 i., ak 200; Vular lake (gr); 
dakoa in Кчїй, 3251; 


203. 
нек geal fortane, seulptore 
at Ellora. 44; in Vishnu's Sleep, 103. 


EN king of ihe Kürkota dynasty a 
Каа ДЫ: ns Tm 
E # ог а 2 


е i Nativity of 

Р i); N 0 
the Bodliiwa tra," BO Tej Bis beth a the 
Ж lia dre W al 
DO ff; Buddha ahehe h Менда, 
102 @.;_ benedicter 10, 212 в. 5: 
follawed on Boroh ГА 105. 

Buddhist monks of Tibet, 244. 

Land of the Five Rivers һ& Bate, 202. 

Ua се бууй, 35 

7 eae 

uberi SU. indes Crit; 202. 


va, the son cf Rama, 245. 
Lawrence, Sir Walter, author of The Faly of 


aakmir, 227, 
anake, extant bat invizible, 13. 
Lees ci mais, єн da pune painting ol Магада, es 





2 


d 


lali, MR ("Hicker"), term applied to 
, Üreck weulptor, (e. 220 B.C), 41, 


TER. d. 
Leprosy, as a retribution Of sina, 101 f., 274. 
fi, a Chinese cuaaure «d: tance equal to ane- 
aixth of a mile 130, 253. 
‘Licker’ (Ekt fes, teliddnn), term applied te 
саа" а. ль elan af Таап, 116 
і a Hn o3 тй А i. 
Hen de phallus or aymbol of prodgeation, 203, 
га. 1. 
c vus Ert aw in Garh wal 284. 
Аа et  hlasksmith, an 
edd tim caste, p 
demir of Easdamir deaconded from 
Жы ышы, 3i, б}. Апапш-бата. 
Lobia, a Naga. I. 
Lohitaresiuka freveders Rohtak fl. a le=ality in 


Magadha, Niga of, 106. 


Lokapälaís). or Guardian Gods of the Quarters 


(gmh 
Taney (Skt буы. кира [л сыш 
idera Pr arr imil + е Ы 
ake's i gnu ü 
омйр, А.Н. ап Nagakals, 271 x. 1, 272. 
n Bodldhst 


zc Vel site on Swit valley, 


Lotus (5kt. pain), lotus-flowers od five colour, 
24 ; vasa P n 101: golden lotua.Hower 
MES Ainda and, Upsnazda, H3 £f. 

uddha placed on, 06, 1043; deity nnd 
meds a seated on, l5; eamin) Бу 
vlephanta, 120 F. p lotus-tank, 105, 138, 147: 
EU EON, 155; anpported by Марва, 
А 

он oe Nügw and humst being, 33 L, 
Arie Ult M, 4 АГ dum 
y me lm Vitia: авале, 
: . prince-Nága coe, 34, 

133 @.; : p ыйы, 221 Dkr i 


155 f. ; Rirtisenn гида, 
ani É1 Bk: Niz and Kanst woman, mi 
Lacknow, 85 а. Караш Kanet . [Mz Boar 
image, 100, 
! їй, е шау 281. 
ий ете of the Fanjib "t 
Rummindei T 
05 f.. 197 à. |. pal), 
; Беш, bolid in, 3 









Madanasundari, hence of fairy tale, 167. 


Масан queen 
Maana. inlerior ola claas pl Brnhmina, £74. 


Midis, ss Asura. 103. 

Madhyadita ot^ т: Мо ИАА Оошину:', ak ا‎ 

Madbyautsia or Madhyindina, » (шїї saint, 
revues Kashmir, eel 

Maden, country: in the Panjib, 226 

Mouiras Museum, image ol Kiliyarianiana- 
risus, 90. 

town in Southern India, 273. 


mere 150 | tase заи & conniry, 113, 
18, fe, n 
ka | mmt 










iof Nügss, jewel that 
. 178 1.; "wont ө PUN 

e E, s m 
mari met i Bomer, era jewel, 


Magical vl MODE: A 
PM Байды. 108, 113, 117, 197: ot. Arhat, 
RIFT i conferred an. ` Water-born ', 235. 

Magician, 95, 131, 108 b, 1541, tit 1, ЗЫ f. 


Mak бы. 










Mahaiiera, the 
enma 


Мада, inhabita the 
20 1. ; г, rase b Neri, e 
&ncientname of Vular 
Мазраи а пе 472), 135, 145 L. 


 Buiddha's ries, "dm 
Mahirija, l mp sf Marth. — 
RAI & Nip. MAS #18 a. 3. 
Maháiankha, A naered thee, ^16 m. 3X 
miiiay, a e : а я 
saored planes, 220, tional texi relating ta 
Матен, ehrouicle af Ceylan; breach of Bedi 
md to elon, mj Qu nd 
kings: n m: Tum S ses 
m 
Жый c райы: Nativity, oe un 
Baddha аһ егы by actu da. la: 
M dcr 165; 'ig eat 
ka," H0, 108 n. 2. 216. Жырны ds | 
ol Uruvivà, 104, 110 ; Сата Im 
сыяны € Ш (he Жыш s feat 
ез i 
SIT IL Saükha, 210 ; 3anhkamedfhi. 


Маа 
NIMM. a Boddiist Vosahulsry ; Let of 


















Маһепйга, Fi ашама of te АМ 
284. 

Wahodam, a Tut one n. rez. 

MUS Mr. oo 


veniet: л! Mah54, (q.v.). 
Fajur-veda. 


Mc ЫН. КУ 

uture Buddha, IB, 200 f., 216. 

in E. um ey 

MI inhabit i ocean, 32, 147; in ari, 254. 
makarg-toerma, ai umamental arch hel! on both 
sides by à mubzn, 272. 
Malang, town in Eastern Java, 264. 
Mal ajprabha, river, a ^r eur аан, АМА 
Malaya minntains, 180, 184 
bride of Jimütevkhana, 180 Й. 











Malla, name of a tribe, 125 f. 

Malwa (Skt. Malava), a tract in Central ndia, 20, 

| o 
744 е бте’ Raths ', 90 ; nu 


| Serhada vit m. Boar inearnation, 195. 
Малій. т жа 
А Ln iit voiskippet ju. Bengal, 


Mazasvin, » Nignriin, 191; prsmi aft * Great 
ань Fa 199 f. 


e r M шч d 


5l; worship of Gigi, 200; жопы 
sacred make, 268. + 







a the capital of. Udyána, 
Maga cf, 11] H, i132. Бе 
m Карасы, eee at Eajagriba, 


а ve Ria ot or In tf. E 


















ta г е8 
Моде аа e un 25 142, 148 L 
UE Мада, 7 






MR 
‘Manimant, « N A hen and 
кон Hija descerded from 
Мирба, 5 Пагатёһапа, 76 Ё 

| | db Nügarüja Nal. 5; of the 








Жал, t . & Bodhisattva; laa drained Мера], 
215, 223. 

s 91, 133, 274. See Incantations 
d@Aniba- 

Mann, 255; evidently a mistake for Mem ү” 

aye aa th» xix works of a Drahin, HT 


Min. it Buddhist Satan; daughter of M. 


| in Garhwál, 2E8. 
К ч "de sot modih ol Winter, 273. 
ol 270. 
Mari, a shrin TE 





ا 
Marjin, = in Kuli, 200‏ 
Marshall, Sir J. H, his excavations at Taxi,‏ 


205, ai Rájgrihs, 219. 
: a localiky in Kashmiri c eon 


214; al 
А Йонг plateau 


Maruti & cee af Наска 199. 

Miamia ar ies ae attend Indra, 74... 

reu nw ern ( wind-eator '}, term applied to 
à ammit, 


еме ын by water-carriers, 


mishti, a water-cartirr, 251 

Masics, worshipped in Kula, "259, 289 т. 1. 

Miiali, the charinteer of "Indra, in yen af 

Scho hee: Bl f, 1900, 208. 

Mathura (rigo Motira), town оп the Jami, 
enie ü — worship, 41 5.; Kahkali 

Ї 179 р treatment of Niga, 43: 

мапа а Krishna's иу; ба ra 


08; Саги ns. * images 
wormhipped evan BMG, 198; se ia of 
Dadhikarys, 282; »eulpture of eg 












| 190, 107, 214. 
Mara, an — z 


miyi or maris, iE 
Miri, quc. us the n mirther of Buddha, 95- 





al mountain, 78, ТОК: tem with 
Mor, ‘myth ot ы: pie 
serpent of Мога 
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Тойота), abym nt 


conjures a Niza, 99, 


tal of Videha, 134, 150, 210 1-216. 
ia, a legendary king, 64 ; be 


Mountain{s) as &bods ol Nàgsa, 33, 110, 146. 
Mountain 145 t | 
Mouth of 





) tarî ja. 
10, 83 1.. 109 m. ons - 
relia, 136. fa 


» 499. worship 
womhip Giiga, 


scmt mth of the rainy season, 


rongly wientified with, 000. »culptarm 


Mà, cx 


d Spi gs 
gore ess 


HE 


piis 
ilia 
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Хатан А 


pig 
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* boons, 75, BA, 177. $35. agg 59 
rodans river 115 ; conne rain, 4, 17, 194 F 
fall, S31 225, 205 282 f. hall and ame. 
Hoodi, 131. : "Ma qu. 26); storms anil 
delves into min-clowils, 244, б i Rar 


41°, 250-15) ravah wumen, ЫЛ, С 
draw the chariot of Sirsa, 4 Gg. rois 
ай-й, 140; damni Quo SURE 
Ma, 02, 102 f, 13 dys T 
obtain folia of Budiths gag, ыл Da 
y 147 4 тж ited oe? covet —- 
t rato be о. : i. 
188, 287 + covet bith aa 6 ПИ Г, 
PL. 184, 100, 153, 156, tar ee oe 
111,104, ТТ, 22%, 930. Фаз 221. 
N. koka iT igo fees 





Karkotaka, ig | 
EI: - Mani #18 f.i group of four, 205, 


, 288 Fe; of ak ht. 191, 275, 279; 
210, 316 Кл! in 239 Я.; 





76. 
| . district of Kashmir, 523. 
Nigemandui م مر ج‎ perlormed in South 
І e wp. 
nügum-paiiw, sumgs and dances in bononr of makes, 
N ! drama Sri-Harsba, 170 f. 
Nágznütha, D. worthipped af Nige- 
Nagapaichamt ths Festival of Sonkes, celebrated 
om the fifth of the half of Göran, 
125, 200, S7580: at » 207, 288; 


m the Konkan, $75 LL; about 
et . 2111.; to Bengal, 278: EA 
Provinces, 279, 283; Nepal, TT} 


Panjab 2 | m town on the coast 





| e rS 
Pe (vw con aee Пр ", à Tenn 
A 
cinnt £r u =ë 
ق و‎ xen is канш me 120. 








| Ja vanan Le Еа м, 


rite to constrain dragons, 131, 179. 
Жыгын, а lovality in North Kanara, 272. 
Маатыра. Seo Descent from Naga ancestor or 
anoneiresna. 
Nigsvüsa, s lale in Nepal, 223. 


Харлиніл, а wpecies of came, 213. 
aipin, winds ы à femalo müg, or cobra, 267, 277. 
lux 


имен ө INN A СӨП, ЭЗЕ 


ancient changed into enake,‏ ا 
UE ааа а Таго Nág, 252. |‏ _ 


| Шая poole 
RE e ent Pe 
(Pal river, 109; N 
ühs'& bhath in the. 





aa of  Asitaderala, 
' Questions n: 105, 210; consulted by 


Buddhist site in & Bihar, Naga image 
found at, 43, PL XIV ; named after Naga, 43- 
Had, a village in rvüh, 250, 
Kanichi. an Arra alaini by Imim, 63: caro ol: 
31, 281. 
"und Upananda, tup Жкн, 118 m. 1, 
191 f, DH, у bathe ¢ ра oes 
Е. 262, >; prewmni at {гез 
Er Mi OT: «at Great Mirarls of 
Bravaati, 113 f. 
Manda, the foster-father of Ermshoa, 89 f. 
Wandin, the bull ol Siva, 104, 234. 


Nara and and Wachyava, identified with Arjune aod 


Krebna, Th 
"1 + king af Kashmir, lounde 
Mirada, « | т, з! ;: "ume Karkotaka, 8 
x Miiall, 82 





| айшїгаъ1 о dedit the Great; on 
mia in Кый, 
Nociar (Ski. ашгыл), = 4, 11%, 183, ق‎ 
Garuda, 42 1, 160 L: rehti 


wird by 
E SET r Sen PERAS 





Nome Myihoiogy, parallohe nuoted from, 1866 that wedded a mabe, log Lo 124 ا‎ 
— Ж, 248 n. |. tbe two i = х аы 





Midgerdsormr, ret; V 


Оема, inhabited Бу Маса, Т2, 197; iho home фаты 8) of sonja) of. Pind 4, 34, 47, 80, 66. 
of wonidnrfni нак 32; edd lhe (ean i a. 4, 70, воды, M, dt о 
Vernon, Sagara (pn: Charming ol, 50, 150, Гатдата уай (Чо. SIN), 172, 1411, 15а 
19? L, 196 f. 210, 210; Vishgua ibep xt н. Рала), о асаа 
i93 (-.; Mik Owan, 82, 108: Hhigavsti in, espiial of Kelair, 130 a. 4, PA 
м; ‘Owan of Sand" (abolire), 229, Pinga. E aT a 
Oldenbers, Hermaun, in Niga, 3 ; on Hipreda, Ht tad kerwar, villo in Garhwl, 2ga, 
oad Pigjurs (Fali F * Nàga, 141 £L. 191. 


F 





INDEX 


TEMAS, Meet iu CURES Te 253, 263 m. 3. 
pu шин r ys Five Rivers ", 189, 255 ; 











12 »onbip in Hill of. 
a | "апа сиве, B 
Mj к 


prose, 4T, Gl, 135, 205 f., 207 2 
Y iudicatur '\ term 






Phop. a spring festiv 283. 
ш SE ананы. Himalaya. 


Phatal i E wonbipped in Kala, t5 
ыа month ot the coal 


i sean, 261. 
Реа, а: ХЦ, аас of Tellsva dynasty, 


۴ قز جا سان م ا 
gär a Wag, 101; located in Батіг,‏ 
f m . Darî chieftain, 240.‏ 
Pingala, « . 101, 210 £., 276.‏ 

| нар. the four greet ‘Treseures ', 111, 





309 * 
= 


papal trea (kt. aévaitha) ar Ficus religiosa, 290 ; 
the Bodhi tree (pri. 10] wj red io 
nim soi «s Me D 

om ia, ings. $$ 000 
uina winter, S91, 237 L.; weise 
Chxndradeva, 238, Se Nikumbha. 

Pitersa ue ancestral spirita, T4; the nro arrows * of 
southnm quarter, 9; regruts of suuth- 
western quarter, 195 ; jocated im the owth, 
зи; amociated with Virši, 204 ; invoked 

gether with makes, 10; at Jaratkirn, an, 

Руш Үт "| Mag, worshipped in Kull, 

Places of Pilgrimage (Skt. iirthal, ket in Anhi- 
hharata, 218: waited by Баета, 201, 
216 a. 3; Puri 30; Сайдїйтбта, 74; 
tirtda ol Vüsuki a b Allahübád, "02, OTE 
of Maninage at кй, 218; тіла» al 
Niga iw Kashmir, 227 M.: af Hhüraia, 
235 Éi e dini. $50 -. hae 
im Kashmir, 240;  Amamath, 230; 
Naulandhanm, 234 «. 1; Mount Каган}, 
951 ш. 2; Triloknath, aji l3 Dhemā in 
c 208 ; Мадз іа in N. Капага, 
271; Subrahmanya in Coorg, f 

Fest. on the agate. 19; оп munke.jwel of 


poison, i ako Nága, 7, 15 fL, IH: hase 
at ШП Ea Ё 
fre-like action, 15, 47, 87 L., T9 i. B8, 152 1., 
157, 161, Lil, 199 ; antidotes againne, 
I7 L, 9713 [.: haa healing virtue. 17, 73, 
81, al; snake to suck its own poison, BS: 
RIES no harm to makt, 18; wet sea: 
Halthals, 100 £.; polen, how prodmond, 204 
Ышан, 72 ff. 
Polannaruva, snicient oxpital of Cylon Û 
| Serpent, represented aa, 38, 
саса аре E, 581, 257, 209 ; q инте 
fire, TR; Senha t thiomand-hoaded, 26 f.. 106 ; 
on Nagakala, TL 
ی‎ e in 5. o 27+. ес 
Posseszioc Кан =j. spiri Ё 
by devel, 248 f., iris o пада, 200; 
by evil spirit, 273 ; by Subrahmanye. 37%. 
f урта чугы ыа a Brahmin, (i by 


кчө or ن‎ gE]: a. mae 


a, father ol Аксаран 21, 


ae d text, Add by Nagpa, 


Pak ш (Grn tral M Mo 
: or of imboing & 











‘temple, 245, 4, 2521. in Kalü, 235; 
vi ын 
ES И, И ancestor of Bajas, 
Pupdarika, ome of ‘the Elephant of the Quarters", 
SM _ | 





| plgrimage in. Orb, 35. 
Pust a place pipa Dee a 
perds v family pt 15; af King Janamn- 


а, 34 " 1; proide» over orrtaín rites, 
таб Maas i 231 P. and Urrail, 
0. Oo 





Жарат, а На LAL 
MEN т Kilidies, legend of Kula mud 
do Susi Rumadvad 211, 34; on sue 

je CN EUN Viehou 1 

Balm, the Жа fears tae 

Бако, ааа enm 
Pie tee ee 

Наш, tho Mere of U 


ir ipai 4 m ca 
и, М Ут з 218, 230, y "un 
Rainbow, connected with ant-hill, 29 f, 


Rainclouts, suzzcst апаке», 3; rainbow, 
20; ch t& 78; Nügar un Ahenree]ves 
into, 244; 'Utaáka's clouds,” &4. Qf. 





Báisgn, a Ыга Кн. 


Gingh (1844-70 Ha 
Эйми, її cap pita sje of Chamba. 25, j18, 174 ; 


Cx heretical tescher, 113 ; 
218; нны о! Magi näga, 218 Ls Asura 


Rájatornagimi (tho Chronicle of 
Kashmir, Š, 18, 220 2. ш 
diste un сі P u Tas 





254. 
m s a village in Каја, 968 a ]. 
Bim Sof tn Re - Бер 
a Ё 
M lm Se te am Кода, 930. 
НЯ perhaps for 
в. 
Mámagrüma (Pali Rámscimn), Stápa of, guard 
Rame 23, 106 0, З. 1n. alie ын 
ваша, «утыгы tilani, dwaling af Kaliya, 


Mee be Sa! aind, dwaling of 


mN ES е asista [n ileatrur- 
в ol Narupura, 230, 943. 


"ШЕП Р Remb)» ste waste la 
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a Lind 5, 20, 66, ite, 195, 201, 20M, 213; 
Г Ulvatrated on al Prambanan (ava). 
194 ; foundaticn ө Tesla, 900 & $7 recited 


Randditya, i i 
Бый, ыра оГ Каш, in ОһашЬа State, 


Bastia, "0 Nether World, Бее Раа, 


in Garhwál, 2040. — 
n. eri rock-eut Pn at 
iom SE v 
is Кор 258 f. 255 1. 


ark or litter of 


caste in Western Himalaya, 





выш ta located im the East, 108. 


G7, G8, 61, A5 H., 08; 

pn id by Barra, M f; Г attend the «олса 

of Bürya, 8. | 
Nirala. 


ian x к Buddhist site near 





yi 81, 
at ae 


. goddess, 230 1. ; the fre reat rivers, 100. 


5 See 
Sal BRE. Ala}, Shores robuita, x 


Ncc E 


БАРИ, tet mother of Baladeva, BU. 
Pos, the mountsin-pass between Eula 
Lahul 29038 m. 1. 

Rouse, W. H. D., on Bharhut sculpture, | 149. 


ань another name of Siva, wore 


-—irru Shühl prinre, ы Tent 
chieftain, 245 pal, 07 
Же at, Mie 


Бар, а subdivision ы Кш, 255 25A, 261. 
Ruwanwili Digaba, ot Anuridhapura, 23 Naga 
Sabals, a Nica, 191. 


a wild mountaineer, 1766, 258. 
Sebhd-parvan, second canto of. Mababhürata, 190, 


E e ct ds 5 

Sachi, the wile of Indra, 235. 

Sacrifice, af the ‚ 54; Hre-(agmilotra), 74 ; 
horwe-, Ta, werpent- (g.e.), animal., 


denounced = Bháridatts, 163; at 

of Kashmir, 230; in Panjab Hills, 
ST d. 256, 258; at festival of ‘Triloknath, 
2м 17: to Wages, 118; human, 263. ef 


ba list af Nagas, 190 f. 
, mi. mir, origin due to 
| ; m, 233 f. 






m timber.tree 
chieily fosnd in su kb Himalayan forsta, 125. 
locality т Саты State, 1904. 


Scuviiane, сөзд mis king of Pratistithina, don 
of Seba, 10- Gf. 


| 


e eee 








ваай Бей т Bund Бейт), &scted pool in 


“чы (Et. © deadbolt), ah" tron. eo 
З chee of Nig and Dovel temp ac 
| Mig, womhipped in бага. 268, 
Sangha, tho Boddhist community, 93. 
Sa&ghamitrá (Pali Sahgkamittà), tbe daughter af 
| жүр, aa в branch of the Bodhi-tree 


1, Budi site in Gandhira, 41, 172. 
"апа і йара), a conch abell usd in Hinda 


_ worship, 200. 

Baünkhs ons of the Elephants of the Quarters, 
эю. е one of the Four Grat Tresena, 21), 
216; инте b =16; « Nagaraja, 107, 
2065, 210 f. IB E: bin“ name. 215; 
зоон /M Benama, 216 f. ; im Kashmir 


221. 
‹ шкын, » Nica, 171, 18 т, эл5! 
a lake sacred to Sankhspüla. 
e cum t ), 225 n. 2: hrro ol 
San а . 133 f. 150 f. 
187 я. 3,001, 315 lL: £70, 984, 9556; lake 
2 d ta, 216 ; nde AL oiim one 










Sirka, es hanter, 165, 





retin cm 

due aes M Rim 2A. 

бима, ow Santa, тый съш Salle j, uate the 
аша шрада-еййтза, їһ таре о the nectar, ВЗ, 
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Serba (or Anim 
192-8, 312. 290, 1 
192; lrst-born a | ! 
Vahom 1 HH, 193; thonsand-headed, 25; 
Bhogacati e father al 


Sa forest S; o E ; worshipped 


Bülavabena, 30; lift» 
192 Ё. 190 ; located in the East, 198 ; 
attends 997; wen by Akrüra, 


OL ft; in Boar incarmatihm, 105 ©; ш. 
reamated, in. Halàdeva, 1056 f, 230: in 
Paiatjal, 267; in art, 193 ffr; one of the 








m Sew 
Peabo mnths чна y See Байга. 


 Somavamis, 37. 


bo hee ee 170. 


Ser Rürilikeya. 
hs > (Bie. So ntc ue a wicked Niga of 
‚ Клаб, ее. oy Nila, 240. 


of af, 7, 2 f+ 
putes 111. : bone: 188, 178; ealed 





invisibility, 


‘Smith, Vincent A, «n Мара fizures in Ceylon, 43. 


remedy against, 15, 18, 250 ; 
eal ]7 1, 48, T3, EL; eured through 
favour of Takahaka, 205; by Gigs, 206 1, 


Incantations 
as 131, 151 H., 157 H. 176, 
185 f аба, ‘277, 286. 
fee Hood of gmake, 


Snake-rites. Sec Sarpabali 
im KAhügra, 95]; in & India, eee 


Хадаа. 
Snake-stone, a y against anake-bite, 19. 
Bunks-tziicd Xin. Mermaid type oí Nágu. 
Bnake-tawn. | 
Mm 


snae Wonlip Ii 19, ER 106 ; af cobra or nag, 


Som, tbe deii d | 
2: genti ot Northern Quarter, D, 198; 
котеп ор l4; tha Xaps oi, Î f, TO a 


Sami, Nagi, 37. 
* on of » Brahmin hunirr, 107 @. 


Somendra, «on of Eshremwendra, am suthor, D70. 


fon river, 32. 


mark, on — hood. EKrahgaa 
e | 


Spelis Incaniniions. 
pter, a E MK iai 


Spring Festival. AR bon 
Springs of or Founinins, p Varkhamikine om 


ee aoe Ist PEE 


214 INDEX 





262; lend ol 'ihs Blind Fount', $84; Suddhodana, fatimr of Buddha, йб. 
mêrine nt sping 250: called Nig im Sadhana, Prince, hero of Avadins, 29. 184 ff 
Kaak mir, 220 ; Se a Ot tet Eufharmà, the wife of Mátali, 87. 
created һу Niga, 05. Cf. 'Fontayme of cuite lere iue monkeys, 198, 201. 

„ Gort Bujütà, utter тыге - hradman 


ruma wa (Stomen), a Boddhiet monk, 108, 131, 
bio пел Sivan, Saon), frs h of the 
| (Мини Gay : | ШЇ month | | 
üny season, ON, 204, S00, 203 m. 3, 287, 
278 1, 278 FE. 883. 
Érüvamii (now Sahnth-Maheth) an ancien! town 
on the Eapti, 118; Great Miracle of, 113 ff. 


ihe, A Nige and a country, 109. 
Timaédihjaka, n Nige and ditpis, in Kashmir, 
rinagnr, capital of Kashmir, 31, 225 f. 










mark on Umen аб Е. = дй 
вті Са һуа, 176. vparnddkyiys, an epio posm, 490, 53 f., 133. 
a brother df Takshska, $2. Suparpi, other name of Vina (qm). 
roi 110. mous beliely im connectión with Е 
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